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0  the  Honourable, 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture, 


Ottawa,  May  1,  19O8. 


B^S^nc^B^l  '?r  p  "T"'  '''  accompanying  treatise.  prepa».J  by  Mr. 

a.  fepencer,  B.S  A.,  of  this  Branch,  with  the  object  of  encouraging  a  revival  of  T^ 
eep  industry,  which,  for  some  time  back    has  not  h«.n  «,  • 

i.b.  b.  wished,  e.^i.u,  i„  ™„  .,  S",t    r.XZro'..\"c2f  " 

n  .!»  be  n«t  „„f„l  „  ,  „e«.  of  ,„ppW„j  iofornation  regarding  the  brLin,! 

I  herewith  transmit  the  copy  with  a  recommendation  that  it  h^  r,.M■.^.  a       j 
..ed  for  di..rib„.io.  „  Bulletin  No.  1.  entitled  ■  She^  HnllLJ:  L^ltl"' 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

J.  Q.  BUTHERFORD, 

Live  Stock  Commissioner. 
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•upply  bod.  Jood  Md  dotbin,  for  Ihiir  fS«     Ev.n  S^    .?   ?  ■*"  "'l'^''  *" 

Ze^^^r  "^ "™  '-* "  •  -«*'^  p-S^-otrAiss  r  ::t 

There  is  probably  no  country  in  the  world  better  adanted  than  0«^,A.  *      v. 
raising,   and   no   country  oflFeM   ffn.«f*r  ««,w^-+     -IT    """P**^  """^  l^anada  to  sheep 

Canada  increased  from  about  30  to  «bo^!  «ft  °!  ^°?f '  ^*"^'^  «°^  ^»°«  '°  «" 

the  sheep  decre«.ed  aSu'  1?  i^J  If  "i*  188^^  toJ  I''  '"""^^".^  ""^^  ^^""^ 
i«  given  as  3.048.678.  and  in  190^5.6  yJrth^UwT^'^-^^  °*'°°  °'  ^'"""^" 
2,510.289.     With  the  exception  of  iheproWncSofTbe?^^^^^^^  """'  *"'^^"' 

recently  known  as  the  Northwest  T^riZ^l^^  I  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  until 
over  the  Dominion         '''"^^"*  Temtones,  the  falhng  ofif  has  been  fairly  uniform 

fa J"iTjitTwiratrof sttdt^^^^^^^^  h-  n  ^^"^  ""^T'-  ^^«  ^--^'- 

differ  from  the  farmers  in  manvofW^  *  •  ^'l,^l'"'^«»'  »°«1  in  this  he  does  not 
Canadian  stock  pXerno  d"ubf  ^^.T  ""'  ^^^  ^°'**°°y  °°  ^^  P«rt  of  the 
Mutton  ...1  woolTrrc:;  ?ell.tSX  i^^^/ZZ^''t^:':uTf''''  T  '"''''- 
many  farms,  brought  very  little  revenue  T»,»  tW  T^  •  ?  *^  haphazard  way  on 
it  necessary  to  abandon  Seep  keeXrindTtll  ?"*^°'°*  aheepman  did  not  find 

price,  and  incidently  cSr^^Kcher  w""lf  ^  ^Z'i^:^^;'  "'  ''.^ 

heliT?^i^»iS:;rSatSS 

l?rde^Me\^-i;^^^^^^^ 

aaily  kept  and  so  han^^s  tJHave  bi^  ""ZZ  1  'T^Z'  ''V*  *^«  '^^^^  '^^  •<> 
ndifference.  The  very  obstinacy  of  the  bo!^.^?.?  *"  '^"^  ''^^  ^'^^  *'""«°t  of 
nder  average  treatment  havrpfa^itei/part  l^^^T^^^  "^T""  *?'  ''"?*  P°">"« 

-k  The  never-ending  labour'incSent  to  da^  ^gtThS  t^^cow"'.^'':^  '°-l^ 
nd  slow  returns  in  horee  hnwUn-  i.o».  k    ""^V    •    ,    ™'P«i  the  cow.  while  the  risks 

ad  poor  housing  has  not  callS  for  a  S  f'^.f^P'  '°  ''  year  under  semi-neglect 
Jusequence.  *  '  "  ^*^*  ^°'  '*"  perpetuation  and  has  suffered  in 

Again  it  would  appear  that  the  sheep  industry  thrives  best  ,,«,!»,  *^       -j  , 
fferent  conditions.     In  the  davs   of  t,,.;™;*;™     — ^i!         ,    "°°®'  *^°  widely 
ionomics  rendered  the  sheertofu«i«bMnr  '•^''""^t^e   the  system   of  home 

ractically  eve^a^%n  7e  i'rdt  tS  iTttrXt  V>.*''  "T-*l^^^'^  '°'"^- 
*tter  treatment  than  many  flocks  Se  ft  tlls^^^^^^^  '"«.  «^?° 

)me-grown  clothing  passrd   away   onlv  tW   ff  ®*    .-**  *''®  necessity  for 

Btinct  or  the  keen  ~mme"llTpTrit  refain1d^hdX"L  ^Th^Z  '^L^^^'i^^^^ 
le  te  sheep  raising  e^ste  in  the  -st  advan^d' ttltu^  s^' tr^nd  I 
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Great  Britain  «t  the  praaent  time.    There  the  rents,  taxes  and  other  enenae.  i«.^« 

Province  of  Ontario  has  for  many  yeara  had^^!nL^  •  i  Th*  i^^'stry  in  the 
Breeders'  Aaaooiation.  wSkD^mSn  S  b.™^  wpemsjon  of  the  Dominion  Sheep 
been  little  mo«  than  an'Ttert';S;%'^S' ^S^^ri^'  ^J^^^^ 

l^XrSS  e^trBoir tTs  ^nt  tLls^^-^  ^  {^^^- uTiat 
is  carried  on  under  the  NaSo'al  Wd  l^rtt^  organuation  that  sheep  registration 

OoJold.S^ro'Sl^  'Sth!^''so':::M"*"'^'^  r  -  ^ono—Lincom, 
for  Cheviots.  Sk^faS  I^d  sSTr^^rf^^^;™^^  "^.  ^"^  ^^'"^ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  rules  of  Pnf^'i^iJ^^  ^    ^^  °^  organization.    Informa- 


THE  MVTTOir  SHEEP. 


to  the  marke  As  in  beef  and  pork,  the  demands  of  the  market  eall  for  younir  3t 
and  comparatively  light  weight,  of  carcas*^.  The  premium  paid  for  Uib^W  and 
bacon  hogs  appUes  with  even  greater  force  to  sheep  Thick  fl«hy  but  2tW  liJit 
jomU  are  what  the  cook  call,  for  whether  for  the  home  S  or^e  r^Ja^rfnt  £ 
taste,  of  the  con.umer  have  been  cultivated  to  discriminate  Z  £vo«  oJJhe  tal?/ 
r«  r^"tf  '"'*'^  '"  find  that  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  sheep  thaHach  the  m  "ket 
are  lew  than  one  year  old.  The  age  of  heavy  mutton  appear,  to  have  passed-^^on- 
{Z\mX""T"S!  '°  ^'  '^^Vr.iM^r,  who  is  thus  tabled  to  rlap'"fcl  return 

iSnn  »f  *f  JlS^  ^*'^  ?**""  °'  *^'°««  ^"^  •*'"  •J'">y»  ^  mature  sheep  sold  a. 
mutton  as  the  breeding  stock  must,  sooner  or  later   reach  th*  Wonir     ti,    •  • 

loin  or  the  leg  so  much  the  more  is  it  prized  ' 

A 'S°h ,;'  '".'*'  T  '":°'r  *»  '^  *""»«  audita"  ofX"~ko?^«i 

ineir  bead,  should  be  pronounced  in  breadth  botwMn  t\,^  »-—  *i.  i.  Vl  I  miaaies. 
mild  wide  open  eye.  a^d  well  ^aSi^itit^ey  sL^Tbf  Wrf  ''*'"  '"'^ 
as  aUo  over  refinement  whir.uggest.  StcTorci^ti^ ''Ce.:"areTe 
characteriBtics  which  the  breeder  needs  to  look  for  in  order  to  B«t  t>,«fH,       Ta  • 

Viewed  from  Xarket  Standpoint. 

To  form  a  basis  for  estimating  the  good  and  bad  quaKtie.  of  sheen  it  i«  Iv-t  + 
consider  the  careas.  and  that  from  the  point  of  vi«w  n*  fKc,  i.  *  v  ^ml  "  •*■*  *« 
parts  of  the  lamb  show  a  wide  vari^orfr  m"'tL  luSi^/.J.^:;;  J ^h  ^-^^^ 
valuable  meat  is  found  over  the  back,  loin  and  hindCarteM  Th«  w T  ?*  f""* 
require,  a  broad  back,  a  broad  full  loin  aid  a  WuH^;  J?  ^  "''  ^^^^°^' 
shoulder  is  not  so  valuable  as  the  cuts  f^Ter  back  iL^f  •  ^^  °!  ""**°°-  "^^^ 
valuable  according  to  thickne«,.  but  sincnrslli  fo;  iS  ^nnt*,'^"'JJ  T  ""^^  " 
■or  neck  development.  On  the  other  hand,  a  tMn  nedt  i^  to  Z^l  -T^l^"*  *°  ^""'^ 
ndicate.  weakne«,  of  conatitution.  »niT^^tuSl^Jt''I^SfJ^^^  »"<* 
.ody.  The  neck,  therefore,  should  be  short  and  tWck  whSTnl?.-  '^^?^^r'  °* 
haracterize  the  entire  carea«.  The  ca^«iB^^k7^^C^'Zoi^  'S  *" 
he  second  and  third  ribs.  The  front  nart  is  ^nrfh.K^^^^  butcher  between 
han  the  hind  part.  It,  ^JoVlt^JtfZTu.fZ^Tt:iZti^:r£  ^ 
lent  of  the  back,  loin  and  hind-quarter  must  be  kent  in  mtivT  T  ?!,.^^'°P" 
.oothne*  of  conformation  is  impo'rtant.  Jtoughress'Ta^^^  in^arSly'^^^'S 


i  I 


«  full,  fletliT  loin  u  mcmt  dMl»kU  .  uj-u  .  l-  ^v  .  ™"~'  «>  «>•  prueRM.  Whi  C 
over  the  riSThoufd  ch^SSeTkro     aTTT**^  for  the  d«,uld.r  .nd  back 

drooping  rumj.  ./^S^'  ^"Sm  A»<»°«  «>•  common  flock,  of  the  oountry 
.w.;i,*tow.rS  th~  S?he.S'orTwn^e  tiLT  Clr?"\''^**i",?-  ''"'"« 
rtr.ight  .nd  full  both  on  the  top  „d7id.  lil^Fro^t^'f^^^^^^        '^^  °?°*'""'' 

The  Feeder*!  Side. 

|pod  depth  of  berrdUnd  ^U  .pn,n«  rfu  to^ve  .^^^  Sr  th'e  b t  W  .Td' 

full,  bright  eye..  T^^^'^^'j  T^^iv,^  ij°sL"::3  '"'; 

Aort  leg.  .n  go  to  indicte  .  ^rou.7thrtftr«iimIl  which  Jir!?'  ^.^^"'^ 
for  food  con-umed  «.d  kill  outTvdu.br^l:;' SlriS^  ""  **"  '  "^  "*''" 

n.rirss;n;';iS?rbuir^l%x';:j,55f ;JSlr  '^^-^•^  i*^ 

to  the  ch.r.cter  of  the  fleece,  the  colonTtA^^'S'^t'SISr^i^fZ 
of  the  dtm,  and  correctneM  of  the  breed  type.  ^^  " 


Seale  of  Pointi  for  Xnttoii  Sheep. 

..  Oenerd  Appearance,  S4  point.. 
Estimated  weight,  lb.. 

Score  according  to  age  and  braed a 

Form— long,  deep,  broad,  low  wt,  and  uniformily  amooth  • 
t^  bne,  from  neck  to  turn  of  rump,  and  nnderUne 
from  point  of  briAet  to  hind  flank,  straight  and 
parallel „ 

Quality -bone  fire  and  dean-out;  hair  on  face,  ears  and 
leg.  Mft;  tkax,  fine  and  mellow;  aU  fleshy  part.  weU 
developed,  diowing  even  covering  of  firm  fleeh. ...      8 

Siyle-aotive,  alert,  vigoroo.  but  not  ratlett.  exhibiting 
anatocratie  bearing ^ 


points. 


17 
B.  Head  and  neck,  0  poinu. 

^""jLrMf^'f^'"  """'h  large  and  atrongi  lipa. 

•trong  withou    coamenew;  noatril.  large.     . .  ^       i  „oi„t. 
E>«i-large.  prominent,  clean  ,uul  placid.     . .  \  ^u^' 

^^UactlvV     :'. '!"".  I*"*'  ^«'^"-  <>'— t  and  • 

Forehead-broad  and"  pri)minent. J      '! 

i-ars-flne  in   texture,  medium  Mze  for'  ihe"  brin-d 

e  ecT  ^  ?   "'   *'"?'•   *'""y'"«   '»>«.  ''-"d   well 
bcwe.  "*■■  ""^  ""'•'  "'^''^•l  i""«"«  than 

4      " 

C.  Forcquartcrg.  6  pointa, 

ShouMera-lnrge.  plump  and  smooth;  wide  „bore 
rounded  out  from  above,  forward  and  below  to 
the  centre,  well  filled  before  and  behind  unhing 
with  neck  and  back  imperceptibly.  *      .       ,. 

Legs-arm  broad  and  well  muscled;  l/ '  itVniirht" 
«hort.  w.de  apart  and  yet  well  plac  uJde"  the 
bodj  atanding  firmly  on  hoof,  of  g.    d  sha^  and 

2    ■  " 

D.  Body,  30  points. 

Chest-deep  and  full,  indicating  abundance  of  heart 

e^t  in!iV"T*?'  ^™««f""!  brisket  promfn 

R»nk    1      1    ^'°I^'   ^'tsirth,  large ..  „      „ 

Back-level,  wide,  well  covered  with  firm  flesh,  wi  h 
.p.n.1  column  hidden  and  even  depressed  fTfm 
the  loin  to  the  tail  head. ...  o      „ 

wenl™!L'*  -rr.  ''r'''"'"*'  »'*^'y  '"«hed  and 

well  covered  with  flesh..    ..  a      a 

Lom— broad,  full  and  thick.. *      „ 

Flank-well  developed  in  thickness  and  evVn  wiih 
side  and  underline "" 

E.  Hindquarters,  16  points. 

r!^i"''"?''7*'' ■""""*''•  ^«"'=°^«'«1  with  flesh.      2      " 

Tl,-  t      u      ^"'^'  ''"^P^^  ""'*  ^^^°'y  fleshed   ...  4      u 

Thighs-broad    and  well  filled,  carrying  plumpn^s 

well  down  to  underline  of  body. .  o      „ 

?ji'^~"K"'I  '"'^  .^f  P-  """'y  ^  '°^  ««  flank.V  : :      3      " 
Legs-short    straight  and  strong,  wide  apart,  yet  well 
under  the  body,  standing  firmly  on  hoofs  of  goSi 

''''^ij;:it^i^°:°":^"^^:-^;^-"-  ]  [ 

F.  Wool,  15  points. 

ol^^rl'^'T^""".  ^"^  '^  ^'^'  '^^'^^  ^nJ  even. ...       6      « 
''"^anrunifort.^'^    ^'-^'    --    "^"^    --'" 

2514-2  ^°°'^'''°°~^"**''''°"°^'*^^"'^"'«°^*«'^diust;;us;  4  " 
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It 


foiata  of  th«  Sheap. 


1 

Muul«. 

2 

Mouth. 

8. 

Noitril. 

4. 

Lipa. 

5. 

Now. 

6. 

Face. 

7. 

Forehead. 

8. 

Eye. 

0. 

F^r. 

10. 

Neck. 

11. 

Neck  vein 

or  shoulder  vein. 

12. 

Top  of  ahoulder. 

13. 

Shoulder.. 

14. 

Arm. 

15. 

Shanka. 

16. 

Briaket  or 

breast. 

Fig.  a-PoinU  of  the  Shwp  (ride  ftnd  front ' 


Fig.  3.— Points  of  the  Sheep  (rear  view). 


19. 
20. 
21. 
82. 
23. 


17.  Top  line. 

18.  Crops. 
Ribs. 

Girth,  or  heart  girth. 
Fore  flank. 
Back. 
L.  ' 

24.  Hinc  flank. 

25.  Fnderline. 

26.  Hip. 

27.  Rump. 

28.  Pin  bones. 

29.  Dock  or  tail 

30.  Thigh,  or  leg  of  mutton. 

31.  Twist. 


««Al>nro  BSSEDS  OF  SREEP. 


OBiaxH.  DimopMwra  aid  OHAiAominici. 


.l.no.t  .t  the  beginning  of  the  human  ™iwh«„l  '  "'T  "'  "'■"''  ""nn'onced 
enhng  „  ,„  employment.  Wifh  X  J^;tron  ^f  fh  T"'*  T  °.^  "^"^  *^*'°"  'J»«V 
to  different  parU  of  the  world  and  ^H^^^  ^  ^^^  '''"""  '»"•''  "heep  were  taken 
-ere  perpetuated  they  «*.um^  cJ^Ltert  iifl„7''''"'  •?"~".°'*"»'  ^^  which  Xj 
'■'Other.  With  improvomenrin  .grS"Ji^  ZtT'^'i'''  ''"''^  ^'^f*""*  ''O""  <>« 
'mm«l.  w.«,  kept  and  developed  Xig  Sl'^'S**  TK^"  "  ''*"  "  °'^«'  '•"» 
ndifferent  portion,  of  Europe^  and  2il^tu  ;    ^?T°«  <>"  "multaneoudy 

Afferent  charaoteriatica  would  be  Zh^  Th^r  >it  natural  that  varietie.  of  quite 
nginated  through  the  domeatie.ti^n  or«.v3il  LcT  ■  "^  "  *^"*  «J°°»««ti"t«l  -heep 
ecuhantie.  and  valuable  propertiwof  6^  h.vin  k  '°  "5'^^,  **"'*'  *»'  *^«  ^«"W.  the 
more  or  !«.  perfect  type  ww  obTained  Th«  "  *  ^°  jev^hped  by  .election,  until 
i^tinct  ha.  no  doubt  .till  furtLr  S^  th«  nZl!!:'  °l  '^'*  °'  '^P  ^ri^^Uy 

The  leading  breeds  of  aheep  foundTc.n.r^!;  1 ""'  «cogni«d  breed.. 
h.ch  i«  kept  to  «,me  extent  only  ii  «,e  nortJi^L.'''^^  ^'  """P*'°°  *>'  *!>«  Merino. 
.  Great  Britain.    They  are  claafifi^  «  W  .nH    'L-"""'""*^  ^^^'^  '  *°  develop^ 
tnou-  form,  being  died  a.  Swoo^ei  *         "'*^''"°  '''^"'^'  '"        "^^o  ^^  if 
JSf  Sre^f  S^",^  £- f-  »>und  in  .  .t.te  of  great.  ^  p  ^^^ 

.fwold.  Oxford.  Shropshire.  HaSre   So^hd2     °*'/t?*°"''  ^'''"*«''  I'>°«'1". 
It  eight  breed,  named  ai«  at  all  ^m,!,'  ^°?*''^°^*^i  Donet.    Of  thew  only  the 

>e«.  Suffolk,  and  C^vL7.  are^'ilT rSeVo°«nd*"h '^     ^k'"'?  """^^  ^^'^''^k! 
any  appreciable  extent.  ™  ""^  to  be  found,  but  ueither  of  thew  i.  increaring 

ssed  M  inedium-woolled.Te^;er.hoTn;  *^*.  ^f"P«^!«  "d  the  Southdown  ar^ 
■ce  of  the  Cheyiot  and  ;i  o  of  Z  5uff^?k  ?  'L  '°^  ?  *^«  ""J*'  ««»«!•  Th^ 
.longer  of  the  two.  These  t^o  o^  are  ft"  ?««  T  ^  ^* -^V^"*  '^'  ^"""^  » 
letie..  ""^  ""•  therefore,  placed  with  the  medium-woolled 

The  LdoMter. 

S^^triLrerESn^^dfcr-"^"-"^'^-^-  I*  appears  to  h.« 
district,  referred  to  were  noted^or^h/5°T°*[  °°'^.*'^  "^"°  P"°^  *°  18«0.  wh« 
to  have  possessed  li^^bo^r^y  frTr^'^^r"*^  °/  ^'^^  ''^^'  '^^'c^  «« 
y  were  slow  to  mature  and  to  fa«S^  ?m«  J^  f,"'?,?^^  "*  ''*"°«  *«ture. 
sh«,p  found  in  these  coun^  k.o^'  as  the  UiZ/  ^''""^  ^7  «"*l'°'ities  that 

J.  if 
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of  parents  may  be  transmitted  to  their  off^prinff  until  fixity  of  tvne  ;«  thp  r«a„U.     i 
in  h«  mnate  power  of  discerning  by  an  nnimafs  externa  Vrmrd'qSaHtv'Vh  t 

ZTdayr'^'lT  ^  f"'""  *°  ^'P^'""*-  '''  -«  able  to  diaeriiafe  b  fi  , ' 
8.Z0  and  quality  and  had  always  an  eye  for  the  latter  when  selecting  breeding  animk 

in  and-in  breeding  to  an  almost  incestuous  degree.  The  qualities  soiieht  bv  H«C  i 
wore  greater  symmetry  of  form,  improved  ^lities  of'  fa  tening  and  an  en"  i'' 
matunty.  a  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  bone  and  of  fat.  and  ^  greater  develop , 

umiouDiedly  secured,  but  others  of  great  importance  were  to  some  extent  overln.,U-,.,l  • 

W  "'"Z"^T  °!  r-*'*"^-."'  P-"«-ey.  as  well  as  quantitj  and  quaHy  f 
fleece     The  breeders  of  Le.ccsters  in  later  years  have  overcome  these  defects 

than  tV„%'ri*?'       7?**-""  ''vf  ^"^  ^''"^"^  "  8^«"«*«''  ^''Pansion  of  heart  girth 
than  the  Leicester.    Nor  is  prolificacy  lacking  in  the  present  day  Leicester  as  trin    « 
are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  from  150  to  175  per  cent  of  increal^^  not  „nP„^ 
in  well  kept  flocks.    Whatever  w«akn<.ses  markedThe  fl^ec^  oJSLL  in  Bake™ 
time  these  have  long  «ince  been  overcome  in  well  kept  fl.K,ks.     As  a  rde  g^ftr 
mens  are  thoroughly  covered  in  all  parts  except  head  Jnd  legs;   length  and  d^it?   ^ 

InTrder't "  f  ^"T'J^'^'  ?\"°"'  °^  "«  ""^'^  "^'^  --!«  in  lust  '  " 
n.J  u  \\  fV^""^  ^^"^  "°°^  °^  *^^  improved  stock  as  rapidly  as  possible  Air 
Bakewell  inshtuted  a  .system  of  hiring  rams  of  his  flock  for  the  brewing  seasl.o 
Jarmers  in  the^  d.strict.     During  the  first  year  or  two  farmers  were  slow  to    nk^ 

slTon  ""^  "^  ?'  ""^^  "^  '^'  '"'P'"^"''  ^'""P-  »"'^  «"  M-  Bakewell  could  git  for    he 
eSd\   V    """'  """"  '°'^'  17  shillings  and  6  pence  each,  but  the  improvem  „ 
^^i^8o\eeTtwT  ""^  '°  ""^'r*  '^'t  '"  "  ^^"  y^""  '^'  «!«--"'>  for  V  sip 

Bakewell  rams  '""        "'""''  *^"'""'"  '''''  "^*""*^  ^°'  *»>^  services  of 

,y,  ^^u.  ^if**®""  ^''^P  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bakewell.  near  the  end  of 
lEir  -r^J  "!"1"'T'  "  ^r"^'^  "«  "  white-faced,  hornless  race  o  eS*^'  m"m  n 
jir/;nH  b  •"''  '•^''^  """•'•  "'"•'''  ''^^'  ''"^'^'  ^^•^'^  "^^^P  '•host,  deep  quarter^  and  P,^; 
bone  and  bearing  a  fleece  measuring  about  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length  of  somewS 
lashy  wool,  but  terminating  with  a  short  twisted  curl  somewhat 

ramA,  "*  S-\*i'"'  "^  Bakewell's  death,  one  George  Culley  commenced  using  Lei«>stor 
W  wL7f'\  '"^  Vu^  ^^r"*"'  ^'^'^'  "^^'^  ^««  at  that  time  in  high  favour  a 
long-woolled  sheep  The  stock  evolved  from  this  cross  is  believed  to  have  b^,  The 
foundation  of  the  Border  Leicester,  although  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  th7L  ! 

th«  hi    i'TV*  '1  .rV"'^^^''"''^'^  t"  «»PPO«e  that  in  the  early'^yearrof  the  Leice 
the  blood  of  Its  white-faced  neighbour  entered  into  many  of  the  best  flock^     Ti^Z 
Leicester  rams  soon  became  as  popular  as  Bakewell's  had  been,  IsmS  as  othS 
guineas  being  pn.d  for  the  use  of  a  single  animal  for  a  seasoL    From  that  time!  H 

ng  Cd  The  Batw^iT- '  "T  T'  '^  ''''''-  '''^""^  ««  «  "'""-  and  lol  prod,' 
mg  breed.     The  Bakewell  Leieesf,.r.  later  becoming  known  a.s  the  English  Leico^t,  r 

BLfnrd-iilti^r  c:uS;:Ss:^"*^  --^  '^  ^-^-  -'-'  ^"  ^"-  "-^"  ^n'o;,;^ 

the  h?ad  *^wSchTn  ^tf  «o  ?"  English  Leicester  and  the  Border  Leicester  is  seen  i„ 
the  head,  which  in  the  Border  variety  m  white,  and  boldly  carried,  the  nose  sli^l.tlv 

?rrtVw:oT"to  ifhr-'':  "'•'•  r  '^'^  ?"^  "''^*-    The-held  l  deaitnJ 
if  i.  IT         ii  J         u^  t  I^ieester  usually  carries  a  tuft  of  wool  on  the  head  md 

^h"re^ "he"  Borlrr  ^^%«^f"^     The  English  Leicester  has  a  bluish-white  fJe 
whereas  the  Border  Leicester's  face  is  clenr  white.     In  carcass  the  Border  Lei.vMe 

mo  "K;  "'" "'  *''  *""*■ " '"''  ''"'^^ "°  ^""  -  ""*"-•  ''-"^  -"5,^';.;,;:; 

weeds  as  the  Leicester     the  Cotswold.  the  Lincoln,  the  Shropshire- and  the  Hampshire 
•nd  many  others  directly  or  indirectly  have  through  its  blood  bcn  fmproved        ' 
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Fig.  7. -Leicester  Ewe  L«mh, 
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Fig.  8.— Cotswold  Ram. 


Fig.  9.— Pair  of  Cotawold  Ewes. 
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Fig.  10.— Lincoln  lUm. 


Fig.  11.— Lincoln  Ewe. 
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of  the  Leio«ter  prove.  covMy^^^^Zr  !•  ^  '''1'^*  "P'  "^  excellence 
.h^ep  would  foUow  the  «uJ^  Zctfce^  In^f.^  ?  ^ft"  °'  °*^«'  »'"«J»  »' 
excel  those  to  be  found  eUewhew  Canadian  flooka  of  all  ^rt.  would  equal  or 

geneJalVS'rSrSiSdilltr'^roT.t^      "'"•"^  .'°"**°°  '"«^'  ^^o-  -  a 

n^uSa^^ell^eT'iS^t  nl^^^^^^  "  ^T"*  T'th  pronounced  erect- 

The  ear  i.  thin,  moderately  rn«  and  o.^??^-^",,""'  ''"^  "'"«'*  •*'"«l>t  i"  ewea. 

r:;^i^out^-^.t:iSrr-^^^  St  r^  ^^^^^  -^  >-  -"th?j:;j 

wool  of  this  breed  hang^  TZ^!Jr.ul^^^  *°v  ^"^  '^""^  "  •""^•We.  The 
the  fleece  ahould  conairt  of  a  mJ of  d^.tT„^  ca"jr  heir  crimp  or  wave  to  the  drin! 
'parting'  at  the  back  ast^oToSLnX  wi^Jr^I  ''^  "^^  "'  ^*''°^*  ^ 

The  Ootiwdd. 

JlouSlStt d 'Z^^rsWre'^'^S:?  "  .'^T  °1 ''''«  ^  ^  ^  «>-««  of 
-eriod.  It  i.  „id  thaVtTwiTs  2e^l  di-r^?  '?"  '^'''^*«^  *"  *  ^«y  long 
l^P  from  the  hills.    Th?y  deritrAd?  L™T    '°°  ^°°J  ^^"^  "*»^'  *»»"  tli 

nakedhin.  Hiatoriana  o7Cb>^Lc^i'°^.  .~V' /u'^^P''^''*  "<J  '''°H' 
angey.  square  of  build  with  rtrJr^bore^iS  S^tff  ° -i.'^  "  ^•°«  long-necked, 
«  1464  sheep  of  the  Cotswold  KS  ,^1  w  ^  ^^  ^*'  "o**  ''ool-  As  early 
reat  advantage  of  theT^L^s  ^ Z.Z"^-^"^  to  Spain  to  tli 
ne-woofled  breed  quite  dfasimilarTl  Ww^llS^' T^^^'^  *°  P«™*  *°  • 

period  subsequent  to  th-5  date  mentTnTS^-  "Peeimens  of  modem  years.    For 

^ut  them.    Two  or  thr^e  centuries  Tat  ftofZ^T*"  ^  °-*^^'*  ^^  ^**«» 

raSitiiirtht  1  jxr  ^'*  ^-  - '"  «^"- -  tt\7Ai-itiS*a 

eo^naJlnpiitt^^^^^  that  the  blood  of 

>  at  this  time  many  of  the  Z^tS^M'til"?  t^"'"  "  """°°  "tandpoint. 
?an  to  be  cultivated,  bringing  abTt  coTdiriZ  $!l^  lw°  "P'.*°™»P»  ""<!  oereaU 
roass  and  length  and  stfen^  .fwri  SwnuT^**' "^ '°^'^'°^««»'t<>f 
ferred  and  b,«d  for  a  boldC  opTtri^^hrflJ'''^^  ^T  ^°'  »  '""^  *5me 
the  Leicest-r.    In  the  early  yeaw^f  tJ, AiL  ^  ."^*'  ^^''^  *^«  "l"*'  api'al 

e  or  shanks  were  not  look^'  u^n  ^  th  disf^ur^L"  ^^V^^"  '"^"^  «°  *« 
rkings  are  40  be  seen  in  indivwLs  of  m/n3  „7\^1  ""^^  "l*^  P"««°*  ^'^  these 
Id  h  looked  upon  as  a  white-flcS  b'^    ^  °'  *^  ^*  ^'^«'  "^t^^""*!*  *»>«  Cots- 

.t|t:  u^i^sfputt  fci:  t:r  £* '--  '^^-^  — *^  --  - 

'  Ootswold  may  be  dcsc^ibfti    *    H-^^^  *""  lo"*  a»n«»  been  thorousUv  fi»^ 

-t^theCotJoMisSStfat   a4i*LTtSnt°^/tf^-    v^^^P"-*  ^*1>  ^ 
•a^  but  po8.es.es  greater  depi  o?Sdy     JfJl^^"^  5^°^.  ^*  «  °°*  «>  ^«»d  in 
"^^develop^..    A  distingu^i^tttcte^S/tfc^r^l^cS^^o^^^^^ 


or  fordock  which  ia  nerer  ihorn  oIom  to  Um  head  but  allowed  to  hang  over  the  face 
extending  in  some  oatea  to  the  point  of  the  noae.  The  fleeoe  ia  heary,  wavy  and  rather 
coaner  than  that  of  the  Leiceatar,  and  should  weigh  from  10  to  16  pounda  of  fairly 
olean  but  unwaahed  wool.  It  ahould  ooyer  the  body  in  all  parte.  h»  a  rule  the  beat 
■peoimena  are  clothed  to  the  fetlocka  of  the  hind  lege.  Like  in  the  Laiooater  the  head 
ia  carried  quite  erect.  The  neok  ia  rather  longer  and  in  many  caaea  ahowa  lack  of 
plumpneaa,  giving  a  '  ewe  necked '  appearance  which  ahould  be  reduoed  aa  rapidly  ui 
possible  whererer  it  ia  found  to  eziat. 

The  Cotswold  breed  stands  in  nigh  favour  both  in  Great  Britain  and  abromi. 
Numerous  flocks  of  pure-breda  and  gradea  are  to  be  found  in  France,  Qennany 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  United  Statea  and  Canada.  They  are  quite  hardy  and 
aufficiently  prepotent  to  atamp  their  characteristics  upon  their  ofTspring  when  cro88<  d 
with  other  breeds.  The  average  weight  of  a  mature  Cotawold  ram  in  good  flesh  is 
about  250  to  SOO  pounds,  and  of  a  ewe  190  to  280  pounda.  Hi^Iy  fltted  ahow-yani 
speoimena  reach  hipher  weights  than  these.  They  require  good  paatuie  but  do  well  on 
moderate  elevations  that  are  not  too  rugged.  The  mothers  are,  as  a  rule,  good  nurs-s 
and  are,  therefore,  adapted  to  the  production  of  \am\m  for  the  early  market  The 
fattening  qualitiea  of  the  breed  are  good  although  the  flesh  is  only  moderately  fine  in 
grain  if  allowed  to  reach  more  than  maturity.  As  a  rule  stock  that  ia  not  to  be  krpt 
for  breeding  should  be  fattened  and  marketed  before  they  are  fifteen  months  old. 

The  liBoolB. 

The  origin  of  the  Lincoln  breed  waa  a  race  of  heavy-bodied  aheep  that  inhabited 
the  low  alluvial  lands  of  Lincolnshire,  and  the  adjoining  localitiea,  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  England.  These  sheep  were  large  and  coarse,  carrying  ragged,  heavy  fieecea  of  oily 
wool  that  nearly  swept  the  ground.  They  had  flat  sides,  hollow  flanka  and  big  shanka 
and  feet  and  were  defici-nt  in  the  leg  of  mutton.  They  grew  and  fattened  slowly  but 
made  much  inward  fat,  although  their  flesh  is  credited  with  being  well  flavoured  and 
fine  in  the  grain.  When  the  improved  Leicester  came  into  prominence,  toward  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  leading  Lincoln  sheep  breeders  obtained  rama  which  they 
croased  upon  their  flocka.  By  this  meana  the  coarseness  of  their  stock  waa  much 
reduced  and  in  time  a  new  and  finer  type  of  the  breed  was  produced. 

With  improvement  in  the  sheep  stock  there  came  a  more  advanced  system  of 
farming,  in  which  heavy  crops  of  roots  and  fodders  were  the  chief  production.  With 
the  consequent  better  feeding  of  the  atock  and  the  increased  care  given  to  breeding 
the  improved  Lincoln  became  fixed  in  character  as  the  heavieat  producer  of  mutton 
and  wool  in  the  world.  It  is  chronicled  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  breed  two-shear 
sheep  frequently  dreased  over  90  pounda  to  the  quarter,  and  a  lamb  14  months  old  gave 
a  fleece  weighing  26^  pounda. 

The  Lincoln  was  flrst  recognised  as  a  pure-breed  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England  in  1862.  Previous  to  that  date  all  of  the  long-woolled  breeda  were  shown 
together,  and  according  to  reliable  history  the  Lincolns  were  usually  victorious.  They 
were  then,  as  now,  an  excellent  breed  of  wool  and  mutton  sheep.  They  mature  early, 
fatten  eaaily  and  make  rapid  gains  for  the  food  consumed,  but  on  account  of  their 
size  require  plentiful  supplies  of  food.  Their  flesh  inclines  to  coarseness  after  the 
animals  have  reached  maturity,  but  lambs  and  yearlings  dress  well  and  produce  meat 
of  good  quality. 

The  wool  of  the  Lincoln  is "«.lled  for  weight  of  fleeoe  and  length  of  fibre,  and 

its  fineneaa  is  about  equal  to  thai,  oi  the  Cotswold.  It  is  highly  valued  for  the  manu- 
factuic  of  coarse  worsteds  and  is  in  special  demaud  for  braids  and  other  manufactuies 
which  call  for  long  fibre  and  great  strength.  The  usual  clip  of  well  kept  flocka  runs 
from  10  to  14  pounds  for  ewes,  and  12  to  18  pounda  for  rams,  of  unwashed  wool.  A 
year's  growth  nf  wool  is  about  eight  inches. 

As  a  grading  aheep  the  Lincoln  stands  high  where  greater  weight  of  carcass  and 
fleece  are  desired,  but  for  the  best  results  the  grade  ofepring  should  not  be  kept  on 
sparse  or  rugged  pastures.    Lincoln  rams  have  for  many  years  been  in  keen  demand 
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Argentin..    Tha  chief  outlet  for  tLcmrZ^'^'  of  the  bett  •peclmens  going  to 

''^  m  te;?h'itif^-»^^^^^         "•  ^"^ """  ''''- 

i.n.X'^nVci^'r'^/^i'^f^^-y;-^^^^  The  head 

i.  full  .nd  deep,  the  bod;  ~un5Tnd  C:^^!^ 'J^J^^  «"^,  »'•?,<'' '"ol-    The  bri.ke? 
It  i.  not  oo«r.e.    It  doe.  not  n^chthTyLFAS^Tu'  ""''  ^*"'*  **  "  *  ^^y  '^-P 
but  on  .ccount  of  it-  impro,JJ  qua  iw ^^u^t  1,^' TiT"'*"'  '°  "«'•••  «'  «««». 
careful  bre^ling.  it  i,  ve^  deSa^le  S' itTmSuoJ^n^^    '  T"^  T*"-  °'  ~»«nuou. 
of  the  cominon  flock..    iSture  mrn^  ^good  ^    "u  '         ^*^'  improvement 

pound.,  while  good  .pecimen.  of  tmJti^^^T     w    ""'*°  ''"«^'«  °'  250  to  800 

The  Oxford  Down. 

.nd  ^j^i^id^Lte  wt  5£.4'rdr  h^r-  ^^•"-^i"  i>own 

f  ^  Jrl?"  •»«"»  the  ye.r  1883.  It  w«  tfe  d^jl  „f  "^hl"  "  *^'~  di.tinguid,ed 
breed  the  divene  qualitie.  of  the  long  w"l  .nd  ti^r.hli^  T?  *°  *°'°h'°«  »"  <»>o 
(Treat  mewure  they  were  •uooet.ful  iiBrrih  W.  .  i  *"*  Z"^'  *''"^  «>'  'h^P-  In 
and  legs,  with  Down  conforS^on  Ind  w^f  „?  ' Jf "*!  '^^  ''^  <J-*  countennnce 
rha  founder,  of  the  breed  werrie^"  sl^  IW  ^^^^^  ^^  ^"  '^^^^^ 

Braize  Norton;    William  Gillett.  of  SouSeiih^S'  V  ST'-'TJ,  •^°*>°  O*"*".  of 
Sarbour.    These  leader,  in  the  .h«nh~!?rr-j    ■°<^,N"than:el  Bhick,  of  Stanton 
.f  each  other  and  were  ioL^^in  Sir^'S'ril^^T^J  "'"^  7'?'°  ^'"  »  do'en  ^S 
Wton,  and  J.  L.  Twyman.  of  mS^hl'.L^"'  ^u^""  Pitchman,  of  Little 
..^^nans  that  Southdown  blood  enS  i^te  t^;  Hampshire.     It  i,  claimed  by 
«ed  and  the  Hampdiire  DowTiSabited  dSrST  ^°T^'*T  •*'^'  »>"*  "°<»  thil 
e  type  of  neither  wa.  well  AxedTt^  earL  Ste°1f  l'*",!:  ^'ff"**  "P"^'  "«»  " 
ei  her  w«.  .tnctly  adhered  to  in  the  warch/or  «,^?„M    ^  ^  ^^^^'^  '"^""^^  th"* 
n  the  firat  cro«e.  the  male  wa,  CotowoW  and  tC  1       I'T"'"  '"  *h«  1^°^°  orow. 
»w  ca«.  Southdown.    There  apper™To  h*«  i^  ^«"'^«  HampAire  Down,  or  in; 
■°?jJ»'o"  Orford  Down  bi^i  «ttSl„t".  "good  deal  of  intermingling  oJ 
ecded  that  beat  «.ult.  we«  «i  "ien  crl  b^*  °-  "^^  ''^     ^'    ^'^ 
nployed.    It  wa.  not  uncommon  for  cr^  brS  «„^  animah.  on  both  aide,  were 
lat  posKHed  the  de.ired  qualitie.-  JJ^^^tj        ^  ^  ""^  °°  "°"  bred  ewe. 
re.  and  Down  ram.  -ere^.tT^iZZt'ii:!^,^:^"^^^  '««  ^^  *«  CotawoS 

For  many  year,  the  breed  was  knnJ„^         "male,  of  coar.er  type. 
^re  known  by  Vome  aa    S  Br^'   andV":^  """f-     ^'  '«*^«-  18«3  they 
"  year.  Uter  at  a  meeting  of  bSSShpM-n!?!?'."     ^^o^-Ootswold..'    Some 

-  "greed   upop.     Sooner  '^3  "Sii'l^f  *"' """^  '  Oxfordshire  Doin' 
Bignation  wa.  adopted.     Since  Aat«mT        ^'"''y  P^^ounced    'Oxford  Down' 

-opment    and    improvemer  iSnl  *^:omVsJS'h  ""^  '"'  ^°   '"trcSS. 
ected  rtock  within  the  breed  itwlf        "*'*^'°P''«hed  by  perpetuation  of    carefully 

^;;apTn"?e£-rf;it:  '1  IZZ.l^^ .^  'TT'"  ^'^''-'^-ic. 

"ed  parentage.    Thi..  however,  had  p7S4nt  5?..±*l.^^*^/  '°°*  «'  t^o  "hort 

century     The  .peckled  face  ha.,  g^V^f  ^ay^f  "'^'^^^^^^  '^  «'«^  of  £ 

ti'tly  m  diade  without  riak  of  diafawnr     TU    «    ,    *'*°  ^'"'^  ^''ioh  may  vair 

ether  with  the  long  and  moilr2];Zl\J^Jl'±<^llj^<>me  and  thinnef  n^ 

d  parent,  while  the  dark  face  and  eoXa^tivX  cW  <£S  ^''*''^  °*  *»>«  Cot.- 

-  ^-^— t-»theup.anding^C^^S„^,-^/^^^^^^^^ 
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oonapicuoua  in  the  Oxford,  but  tbo  winnon  at  leading  «howt  at  the  preeent  day  ^  r>' 
of  more  fompact  form  not  unliko  tho  latgfr  tjrpo  of  Bhropohire  in  general  confortiM 
tion.    Thii  more  solid  form  has  bwn  atrivcn  for  in  the  effort  towards  earlivr  maturij 
in  ai-corilttnce  with  the  Kcnoral  tendency  in  the  breeding  of  till  meat  producing  anim  U 
of  the  farm. 

The  Oxford  Down  ia  one  of  the  larRput  and  heaviest  of  tlic  Down  breeds,  approiv  li- 
ing  very  olose  to  the  Ilompahire  in  tiiix  r«>gurd.  A  well  fleshi>d  typical  ram  »h«,l\ 
weigh  from  250  to  279  pound«  and  a  ewe  about  175  to  220  pounds  at  maturity.  <  hi 
nccount  of  its  large  »i«e  and  the  environment  of  its  home  the  Oxford  Down  is  b.  t-.  i 
adapted  to  arable  than  ruggi>d  land.  It  mutuns  early  and  fattens  well  on  mod<r  i. 
feed.  Its  fk'sh  rea<-mbles  that  of  the  Down  in  fineness  of  quality  and  even  admir 
of  fnt  and  lean.  As  a  oTfiding  sheep  the  Oxford  Down  finds  favour  when  incrtu^  i 
size  and  good  mutton  quality  are  desired  and  the  lambs  are  to  be  reared  amid  luxuri  nt 
pantun-s  or  rich  foragi-.  Ewes  of  the  breed  are  prolific  and  good  nurses.  The  wih!  U 
longer  and  coarser  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  Down  breeds. and  is  less  dense  our 
the  body.  In  well  kept  flocks  the  average  fleece,  unwashed,  should  weigh  from  9  tn  12 
pounds.     Well  developed  rams  frequently  exceed  these  weights  at  their  first  shearim:. 

Compared  with  the  Shropshire,  which  breed  they  most  nearly  resemble,  the  Oxt  rd 
is  larger  in  every  way:  its  fleece  is  more  open  and  longer  at  shearing  time;  its  In  :i.i 
and  face  are  not  so  dark  nor  so  completely  covered  with  wool,  and  the  head  and  the 
ear  are  longer. 

Oxford  Downs  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  country  where  improved  sheep  .ire 
reared.  They  are  numerously  i  pt  in  almost  all  the  provinces  of  Canada,  the  Unihij 
States,  Australia  and  South  America. 


The  HtmptUre  Down. 

The  Hnrnp-shire  Down  and  the  Southdown  are  closely  related.    The  ancestors  of 
the  two  breeds  inhabited  the  chalk  lands  of  the  South  down  counties  of  Englard  «•■    •> 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.    The  soil  on  the  more  easterly  of  these  coutui.'s 
was  thin  and  rugged,  furnishing  scanty  herbage.     The  sheep  raised  on  these  \y\e 
small  in  size,  compact  in  form,  and  noted  for  the  excellence  of  their  flesh.    These  vore 
the  progenitors  of  the  modem  Southdown.    As  the  chalk  lands  extended  westward  iTito 
Hampshire,  Berkshire  and  Wiltshire,  the  soil  became  deeper  and  more  fertile,  affording 
better  pasturage  and  heavier  cultivated  crops.    The  sheep  reared  on  these  lands  wt  re 
larger  and  coarser  than  the  Southdowns.    These  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Hampshire 
Down.    Farther  west  were  to  be  found  in  those  early  days  the  horned  sheep  of  Dorset 
and  Somersetshire.     Through  generations  the  sheep  along  the  border  lines  of  these 
territories  intermingled  to  some  extent  so  that  a  well-defined  division  of  breeds  was 
impossible.    Early  writers  state  that  the  flocks  of  the  more  northern  and  eastrni  of 
the  Hampshire  district  were  more  compact  and  symmetrical  in  form,  with  finer  wool, 
than  were  those  in  the  western  portion,  where  white  ond  speckled  ears  and  faces  and 
curling  horns  were  not  uncommon.    Further  east  horns  were  unknown  and  the  fii«^ 
and  ears  of  the  sheep  were  of  very  dark  colour.    These  differences  existed  through  the 
period  from  1816  to  1835,    About  this  time  farming  lands  began  to  be  enclosed  »nd 
more  careful  attention  was  given  to  stock  rearing.    A  class  of  aheep  was  desired  tliat 
would  thrive  well  on  exposed  pastures  and  when  put  on  roots  or  other  cultivated  crops 
would  take  on  flesh  of  a  high  quality  economically.     It  was  observed  that  where  the 
blood  of  the  Southdowns  had  long  been  merged  with  their  horned  neighbours  in  Botk- 
shire  and  Wiltshire,  the  flocks  were  best  adapted  to  the  ends  desired.     Improvonient 
by  selection  and  breeding  was  carried  on  by  many  farmers.     For  a  time  diffrrent 
sections  had  somewhat  different  ideals,  and  thus  the  breed  lacked  entire  uniformity, 
but  ultimately  the  best  type  was  demonstrated  and  generally  acknowledged.     It  was 
these  animals,  which  are  claimed  to  be  a  crjoss  between  the  Southdown  and  the  old 
Wiltshire  horned  sheep  as  well  as  flic  Berkshire  Knot,  that  forme i  the  foundation  of 
the  Hampshire  breed. 


Fijf.  12.  -Oxfonl  Rftii 
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I'ig.  13. -Oxford  Kwe. 
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Fig.  14,  —Hampshire  Ram. 


Figr.  15.— Hampahire  Ewea. 
(Hampshire  T^ambs  represented  in  Fig  30.) 
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Fig.  l(i.-.Slir(>i)»hire  Ram. 


Fig.  17.-Shrop8hire  Ewe. 


Fig.  18.— Group  of  Shropshire  Rams. 


Fig.  19. -Southdown  Wethers. 


Fig.  20.— Southdown  Ram. 


Fig.  21.— Southdown  Ewe  Lambs. 
Southdown  Ewes  Portrayed  in  Fig  71. 
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peculUr  genius  required  in  Rfir.tim«i^'  %Tl^^°  unque.tionably  poweaaed  the 
^re  Me«rB  lITn«.  of  B^rZ  .n7  M  °°  • '  ^'^^^^^P"'™  o^  Mr.  Humphrey 
first  pronounced  impr^^e^nt  of  ^brt^  w^'^C  J*  J?.*^-""  ¥'"  Humphreya 
flock  of  a  SouthdowJ  ram.  bred  by  JonaTwerb  t^f^^  SL**"*  .•'^*'°<^"f««'>  i°to  ^i. 
1834.    The  difficulty  ariain*^™  tl.^  '    ,      ^"^  ^^  P"»  •*  iJ^erpool  about 

the  largest  orAz^J^^i:T^:rs^zi;T  "'  ^"  °'r^^"  -^y 

breeding  flock.    These  were  br«l  fTfkT       *  v    *'"'  ^'""^  ^«™  selected  for  hia 

own  biding. .  Thi^lTcTau^lSd^tln  t.  "TJt^.'  ""^^  ''^^"''*  °^  *»>«  "^^^  "^  ^ia 
Mr.  HumpS,y  verj  SiL  "^St  e^r  a^Hev  ''  ^T  '^  ^'-^^-Phrey  himaelf. 
qualities.  A  ewe  thus  boughtVbSi  jrck'T^r  b?  ^°l7,P<««-««d  of  extraordinary 
was  uaed  with  great  caution  akd^verdirSSv^  TlT^^T^^V"""  '*'"°'  ^""'^  ^^'^ 
and  their  ewe  lambs  were  aaved  aa T^.  *.  "  ^  ^'"'^  ^"  ^*''  «'^e°  »  f«w  ewes 
well  mixed  with  the  Zd  of  l^LerLrnrSoo?  ""'  ^1°'^'  "'^^  "^^«'  ^'"* 

The  greateat  poaaible  care  wm  PTPrJfl?  •     "?°*'.''"  «"''''«d  to  permeate  it. 
perpetuated.    L«nbiwe«  j^S^^t  wXl^d^tW^'^i'^  •'^*  "''^'^  *^»*  '«'«  t°  ^ 
^larked  for  the  feeding  p^n^nll  ieW  ,??>.'  ^^owing  weakn«a  or  defects  were 

:^7oSrS:r  ^^-  -^ "  ^^-sr-Tor^^^^ 

^«iu;rb:i':f^;.^rdt^^^^^^^^  were  tned  on 

r  s^ra-^  troS'^i"  y^^^^^^^     "^^^-"-  "h^ 

ock.  Mr.  Humphrey7ie5  ^1868  whlnhrflol"^  "T^'  ^^^^  «*'"«^*  i°to  his 
»ld  from  40  to  60  ^ine.^  «ch  onJ  of  th«  fc«  7*'  ^T"^'  ^""^  °^  1>«  "n'S 
hose  methods  of  br^edin^hTl^en  mu  A.  ?  *  P"';?^»»«"  l>"°»  Mr.  Rowlings, 
access  aa  a  breeder  lay  !n  r^SoJa  aeltt^Sn  Z^  "'  'JT-"^  ^'-  H"°>Phrey.  £ 
.ainable  rams  which  lere  JuZ.::^to:^\,T^:lX^^'^<^^'°''  °'  ^'^  "^^ 
Mh?L?rhrtTti:^:tL^^^^^  in  weight  omy 

trs  ::tj-rf  ^t^^r^Sr"^^^^ 

mbs  for  the  spring  trTde.  The  ew«,  b^3?  '!, "  /t^"'"*  ^°'  ««*«"«  heavy 
lib  the  HampshirJatanda  well  off  Zi^dftC  ^'^^  '?,  abundance  of  milk 
«hy  body  of  prime  mutton.  The  fl^^of  th;  H^\"''  '^"'5'^  "^  ''*"^«'  »  ^^<^^ 
fineness  to  that  of  the  ShropshLrWeU  kt^t^S^  i**  "Z""'"  "°"*  "''°"*  «1"«1 
unds  of  unwashed  wool.  The  colour  of  thpWr?^  shear  fleecea  of  about  8  to  10 
>k„ot  which  should  consist  of  S  woot  Tli  .'^  "  "°t"°  """"^  ^^^  «  «»»" 
d  fine  in  texture;  they  are  carSd  low^r  thin  in  1""^'"^'  ^'^  ^'°»  '"""'^^ 
'"tk!V^  Wack  colour  and  free  fr^m  S^        '°  °*^"'  ^'^«-     ^he  ahanks  also 

Ja?yf:Ss^rt;trbr::di!S:r;rac:^  r-rr  ?  ^^  --  ^o- 

intained  in  excellent  conditio  in  fe^nsJhJnf^^r''  '«'««  ^'<J«  "^  cattle,  are 

A  society  for  the  promotion  of  th^rSl  and  tl'  ?  ?''°*'^"^- 
»bliHhed  m  Great  Britain  ij  Jhe  year^otn  li^  "''-"-f^  "  ^°'='^  ^'^^  was 
med  in  the  United  States.  '        '''''*'''  "  ""''"  organization  was 

The  Shropshire. 

e'rt^to'tfhTd  r:iIToZlfl''iZl:^rJ  "^^  ^T^-^^^  -tury.  It 
bribed  in  1792  a«  the  Morfe  Co^n^^tZn^ZS  ""f'  ^^''^'^*'^^  ^'«^' 
rict  of  Shropshire.  England.  These  a^Ve'hardvfZ  if  i"*"  ?'^'^"  '°  *»« 
-or  spotted  faces  and  carried  Ws     i^^tTof  tell^L*^^  ""*' 

*  W  10  to  14  pounds  per  quarter,  and  the  fl^Srutl/^^utl  ^^J^ap^^^^^ 
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to  have  been  the  parent  form,  and  the  work  of  improvement  commenoed  in  crosiinff 
with  the  Ifiicester  and  Southdown.  While  these  crot«ea  were  being  introduced  and  for 
a  number  of  yeara  afterwards,  the  stock  produced  was  of  somewhat  uncertain  tyj).-, 
but  by  the  middle  of  the  past  century  a  well  fixed  and  very  desirable  class  oftlie 
Shropshire  had  been  evolved.  Soon  after  thia  time,  through  the  efforts  of  their  breed»>rs 
they  were  recognized  aa  a  distinct  breed.  They  were  at  that  time  described  aa  beiiiK 
without  horns,  with  faces  and  legs  of  grey  or  spotted  colour;  the  neck  thick  vfith 
excellent  scrag;  the  head  well-ahaped,  rather  amall  than  large,  with  ears  well  set  or; 
breast  broad  and  deep;  back  straight,  with  good  carcass;  hind-quarters  hardly  aa  wide 
as  the  Southdown,  and  the  k,  clean  with  strong  bone.  They  were  hardy,  thrifty, 
and  matured  early,  producing  irom  80  to  100  pounds  per  carcass  and  about  7  pounds 
per  fleece. 

By  careful  selection  and  judicious  mating  of  its  own  spieoea,  the  Shropshire  shepp 
seems  to  have  been  brought  to  a  very  high  state  of  perfection.  In  1863  they  received 
their  first  recognition  as  a  pure  breed  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
Until  about  1870  grey  and  speckled  legs  and  faces  and  open  fleeces  were  not  uncommon, 
but  these  markings  and  other  evidences  of  mixed  breeding  gradually  disappeared.  For 
the  past  thirty  years  the  colour  of  the  face  has  been  a  rich  brown,  unless  covered  with 
wool,  aa  are  many  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  breed  at  the  present  day,  almost  to  the 
point  of  the  nose.  A  little  grey  or  '  mealy '  colour  about  the  muzzle  is  not  considered 
objectionable. 

The  Shropshire  sheep  was  given  a  classification  separate  from  the  Southdowns, 
Hampshires  and  Oxfords  as  early  as  1869,  and  soon  after  that  year  far  surpassed  any 
other  breed  exhibited  in  point  of  numbers.  In  1884  the  display  of  Shropahirea  at  the 
Royal  Show,  held  at  Shrewsbury,  numbered  876  against  less  than  half  that  number  of 
all  other  distinct  breeds  combined.  The  breed  rapidly  spread  to  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  is  now  to  be  found  in  large  numbers  in  all  parta  of  the  world 
where  improved  sheep  are  kept. 

No  single  outstanding  breeder,  like  Bakewell,  Ellman  or  Humphrey,  who  are 
credited  with  bringing  out  the  Leicester,  the  Southdown  and  the  Hampshire,  respec- 
tively, actually  accomplished  the  chief  improvement  of  the  Shropshire.  This  was 
shared  by  many  and  progress  seems  to  have  been  gradual. 

Going  back  to  the  fifties  of  the  last  century,  we  find  the  names  of  prominent 
brfieders  as  follows:  Mesare.  Henry  Smith,  of  Sutton;  Green,  of  Marlow;  Harton, 
of  Shrewsbury;  Farmer,  of  Brignorth;  Adney,  of  Harley,  and  others  whose  ewes 
were  at  that  time  sold  at  auction  for  prices  from  $40  to  $75  per  head.  The  flocks  of 
these  breeders  and  others  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  foundation  of  the  present  breed 
and  their  blood  flows  in  the  flocks  of  the  present  day. 

As  a  combined  wool  and  mutton  sheep  the  Shropshire  holds  a  prominent  place. 
The  body,  though  larger,  is  like  that  of  the  Southdown,  being  low-set,  thick  and  fleshy. 
It  carries  a  large  proportion  of  lean  meat  which  is  held  high  in  favour  by  butchers. 
The  fleece  is  dense,  uniform  and  approaches  that  of  the  Southdown  in  fineness;  ewes 
shear  from  7  to  10  pounds  and  rams  from  about  9  to  12  pourda  of  unwashed  wool. 

For  crossing  and  grading  the  Shropshire  occupies  a  wide  field.  Rama  of  the  breed 
are  very  generally  used  upon  common  and  grade  Merino  stock  in  the  range  districts. 
Even  from  quite  inferior  ewe  foundation  the  offspring  from  Shropshire  males  is 
blocky,  thrifty  and  early  maturing,  almost  invariably  showing  dark  faces  and  legs. 
At  many  of  the  fat  stock  shows  grades  bearing  Shropshire  characteristics  win  many 
of  the  best_  prizes.  The  early  maturing  qualities  of  the  Shropshires  are  peculiarly 
valuable  owing  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  uaed  in  crossing. 

Shropshire  breed  associations  are  strong  both  in  Great  Britain  and  America  and 
pedigree  registration  is  carefully  maintained  in  both  countries.  The  American 
Shropshire  Registry  Association  was  organized  in  1884,  and  up  to  the  end  of  1907 
more  than  270,000  animals  bred  chiefly  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  had  been 
registered.  A  large  number  of  pedigrees  have  also  been  registered  in  the  Canadian 
National  Records. 


The  Sonthdown. 

The  Southdown  is  the  oldest  of  the  improved  medium-wooUed  dark-faced  breeds 
ttr^S.\  '"  m?  *^*  ""^."lation  to  th.  Down  breeds  as  do^  the  LcS 
lilU  nf  h  ^°°^-J'°^"*'^  "^^''-  ft  »  °«e  of  the  h  .igenous  races  peculiar  to  the  chalk 
h.lla  of  he  southern  counties  of  England.  It  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
/  iTltl-^""^  to  have  pven  way  to  a  larger  and  looser  framed  animal  as  the  chlin 
of  chalk  h.ll,  on  which  it  browsed  pa«ed  into  the  neighbouring  county  of  Hampshh^ 
Ongmally  the  Southdown   was  horned,  but  these   aDDendares  h«™   w     • 

Th'eT^b"?^""-"  ^'"^  ^''°'  "^-^  ap^r  onTal"?;  the "co  Z  Z^ 
The  breed,  before  improvement,  was  smail,  long  in  neck,  light  in  shoulder  Ire  ^f 
back,  drooping  m  rump,  but  having  a  big  leg  of  mutton.  TI^  fleece  w«  not  so  do2 
and  firm  as  now,  and  inclined  to  curlic  'is.  "^ 

One  of  the  earliest  improvers  of  the  breed  was  John  Ellman,  of  Glynde  in  Su«ipt 
who  commenced  hU  work  about  1780.  and  died  in  1832.  This  br^Ser  S  gj^af  ^« 
upon  dbe  form  of  Uie  neck  and  fore-quarters,  ^hich  he  felt  should  be  bold  WgJin^" 

rest  muscular  and  thick.  These  he  aimed  to  develop  as  well  a*  spring  of  rib  girTh 
breadth  and  fullness  of  quarter.    The  leg  of  mutton,  according  to  Mr.  Ellman    'm,«t 

e  well  filled  'naide  and  out,  and  as  round  a.  a  'cricket  ball'  The  fleecru;der  his 
care  became  boardlike  m  its  firmness,  and  showed  cracks  down  to  thnkhi  as  the 
animal  turned,  presenting  a  firm  and  springy  surface.  Following  Mr  ElhianJme 
the  late  Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham.  Cambridg«hire,  as  antaTrer  of  tS  W    I 

P^lXtratlol"  ''  ^^"*  '"^""'^  *^"^  ^^^  ^-  '^^  -'  ^^-'^  *>-^  the* 

h„^v^L^°"*^^°''?  "  f  *  °/  *^^  """^  ^'e^^tif"!  «faeep  existing;    its  smooth,  even 
body;    Its  round    clean  barrel;    its  short  legs,  fine  head  and  broad  saddle,  ^th Tt^ 

lawn  of  the  ^ntleman.  while  its  early  maturing  and  easy  feeding  qualities  give  it  a 
p  ace  on  the  farm«  of  the  men  who  must  make  profit  from  the  products  o1  Se  laid 
[t  IS  the  smallest  of  die  medium-woolled  breeds,  but  owing  to  its  compact  form  ii 
mg^  remarkably  well  for  its  size.  A  well  developed  rTm  in  br3g  condWon 
Jould  weigh  about  200  pounds,  and  in  show  form  from  225  pounds  t?240  pounds 

Lt  IS  best  adapted  to  undulating,  rolling  or  broken  and  hilly  land  bearing  a  short  fine 
"riv'"5s  f^  d-   '^'''%}''''  -«»  "-  --«  1-el  «'««8  thaf  are  not  wet*    I    maiu^ 

t  tiS!  *r^  "i  i^  Southdown  is  the  finest  and  shortest  of  the  Down  breeds.  Unless 
t  times  of  a  shortage  of  coarser  wools  the  wool  of  this  breed  brings  a  higher  pr^e 

verage  Southdown  will  clip  from  5  to  7  pounds  of  unwashed  wool 

*or  crossing  purposes  the  Southdown  has  been  particularly  useful,  and  its  blood 

TtfZZ'^^-r^'Z'^  ^^'^  ^"^-  ^°  ««''«""*  °^  'ts  long^tablished  cha  cterTs- 
os  It  stamps  its  good  qualities  upon  its  ofiFspring  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

The  face,  ears  aijd  legs  of  the  Southdown  are  of  a  uniform  shade  of  irravish 

7:Z.TVT  '^^  'r^'T^  ""^  '^'^^^^  "«  -«"  «--«J  with  wil";  '^^e 
ml  toTerS.rv"td  "r  "  ^Zf  ?"  "jH^^ts  of  the  body.  The  ears  are  ratW 
S  movement.  ^     '  '°^'"^  ""'^  ^""  ^'''  """^  '''"''^  ^'*^  «  "'^^^  ^'^'^k  and 

The  Southdown  represents  the  ideal  form  of  mutton  sheep,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
ImirahV  proportioned,  of  perfect  symmetry,  very  compact  and  short  S  the  iL     It 
spmted  and  attractive,  with  a  determined  look  and  proud  firm  step. 

The  SnfTolk. 
longs  to  the  Down  breeos  inhabiting  in  their  early  days  the  southern  counties  of 


England.  Although  larger,  more  rangejr  and  darker  in  pointo  than  the  Southdown,  the 
blood  of  thia  latter  breed  entered  largely  into  the  foundation  of  the  Sufolk.  The  only 
other  breed  that  entered  into  the  combination  waa  the  Norfolk,  which  appears  to  hare 
ptwaed  out  of  the  list  of  modern  breeda  of  aheep.  The  old  Norfolka  are  described  u 
upstanding,  robust,  active  and  prolific,  bearing  horns  in  i  .th  ■exes,  jot  black  facw, 
and  legs,  and  clothed  with  fleeces  of  fine,  soft  wool  that  would  weigh  at  ahearing  time 
about  three  pounds.  Their  home  was  the  chalky  Downa  in  the  oountiee  of  Suffolk 
Norfolk,  Cambridge  and  Essex.  The  Southdown  inhabiting  adjacent  counties.  a« 
already  described,  is  a  thicker,  lower-set  sheep,  having  strong  powers  of  piepotencj 
Kama  of  this  latter  sort  were  crossed  upon  ewes  of  the  old  Norfolk  to  form  the  newir 
breed  of  Suffolk. 

To  the  establiahment  of  the  Suffolk  much  credit  is  given  to  Mr.  George  Dnbito 
of  Lydgate.  whe  ia  said  to  have  been  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  Southdown  nnd 
Norfolk  combination.  While  the  name  Suffolk  was  not  generally  adopted  until  18.W 
when  classes  were  created  for  this  breed  by  the  Suffolk  Agricultural  Society,  flocks  are 
said  to  date  back  in  purity  of  blood  to  1810. 

In  recent  years  the  Suffolka  have  held  their  own  in  British  ahow  rings  in  com- 
petition with  other  short-woolled  breeds.  In  1883,  1884  and  1886,  they  defeated  a'l 
others  at  the  shows  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  have  since  won  valuable 
awards  m  the  wetbcr  sections  in  open  competition  at  the  Smithfield  Fat  Stock  Show 
Appearing  somewhat  spare  of  body  on  account  of  bareness  of  head  and  legs  and  com- 
parative shortness  of  wool,  this  breed  does  not  appeal  as  favourably  to  one  unaccus- 
tomed to  them  as  most  of  the  other  Down  sorts,  but  it  is  on  the  block,  the  true  test  of 
all  meat  animals,  that  they  give  a  good  acqount  of  themselves.  Their  flesh  is  seldom 
or  never  over-fat,  but  fine  in  the  grain  and  of  strikingly  fine  flavour. 

u-ii  ^-^i"^  **'*'''®  "°*^  ^®^  ^"^^  *^®  Sirifolk  subeists  well  on  either  sparsely  clothH 
hill  sides  or  more  luxuriant  pasture.  Ilie  strong  infuaion  of  Southdown  blood 
together  with  the  care  exercised  in  breeding  during  recent  years,  have  given  the 
Suffolk  early  maturing  qualities.  Flocks  produce  a  high  percentage  of  vigorous 
twins,  which  usually  develop  rapidly  on  account  of  the  generous  supplies  of  milk 
produced  by  their  mothers. 

The  Suffolk  Sheep  Society  of  England  .vas  established  in  1886.  The  first  importa- 
tion was  made  ;o  Canada  in  1888,  and  a  few  flocks  have  since  been  established  in 
Ontario,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  British  Columbia.  The  first  Suffolks  taken  to 
«L  r  *  .***  ^-^  imported  in  1888,  but  many  have  been  imported  since,  and  in 
1892  the  American  Flock  Registry  Association  was  established. 

Compared  with  other  Down  breeds  the  Suffolk  more  nearly  resembles  the 
Hampshire,  and  at  some  of  the  large  shows  even  yet  these  two  sorts  are  classed  together 
They  are,  however,  ssmewhat  less  in  size  and  weight,  but  are  heavier  than  the  South- 
down or  the  Shropshire.  Mature  rams  in  good  flesh  should  weigh  from  240  pounds 
to  260  pounds,  and  ewes  190  pounds  to  210  pounds.  They  are  longer  than  the  Shrop- 
shire in  body  and  limb.  The  head  is  longer,  narrower  and  bare  of  wool,  although  a 
small  patch  of  short  white  wool  on  the  forehead  is  not  objectionable.  The  head  nnd 
legs  are  glossy  black.  In  wool  production  they  shear  a  little  more  than  the  Southdown 
of  a  quality  about  equal  to  the  Hampshire  or  the  Shropshire. 
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The  Donet. 

The  Dorset  Horn  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  British  breeds  of  sheep.  It  inhabited 
from  a  very  early  date  the  fertile  counties  of  Dorsetshire  and  Somersetrfiire,  situated 
in  the  southwest  of  England.  The  home  of  the  breed  is  diversified  by  hill  and  dale 
affording  thin  chalk  highlands  and  rich  clay  slopes  and  valleys.  The  original  Dorset 
sheep  waa  a  large,  rather  course,  long-legged  breed  with  wonderful  powers  oof  maturrity. 
Both  sexes  have  retained  horns  from  the  earlient  years  until  the  present  day.  They 
belong  to  the  medium  wool  breeds,  but  unlike  most  of  the  others,  possess  white  faces 
and  legs.  Efforte  to  improve  the  breed  by  means  of  out  crosses  proved  unsuccessful, 
although,  according  to  authorities,   both  Leicester   and    Southdown  blood  were  used. 
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S^TiJjJ^lf '"^  *^  ''"*  '""*"  "'  '  ""*"'^  "  ^"  »^°  •^••^  '"""S  within 

*>n/tt  ^iTn^TuTJl"  f^T  ^r'"  "^"'^  '"  ^'*^'°*  ""'•»*«••    ^""k.  other 
•ort.  the  ewM  may  be  br«l  at  almoit  any  time  of  year,  and  it  ii  not  uncommon  fo, 

ewe.  to  produce  two  crop,  of  Iamb,  within  twelve  minth..     In  EnfflandTi.  nol 

uncommon  to  find  Doraet  lamb,  on  the  Smithfleld  market  at  ChriatSa.   Jhen  ther 

command  fancy  price..     A  number  of  br«.de,.  both  on  thi.  conSt  and  Grtt 

^T^\  It  ^"'  'r*"T  '"?**•  '""^  '»  «"'y  »  September,  although  maS  prefeJ 
not  to  hare  them  earlier  than  January.  The  Dorwt  ewe  i.  «  mo.t  excellent  mSr 
producing  «ldom  leu  than  two  lamb,  and  not  uncommonlj  See  She  iTveri 
copiou.  milker  and  when  well  fed  her  lamb,  go  forward  at  a  t«^  r.nW  «♦/  ^^ 
thi.  reaaon  the  Do«et  fiU.  a  .pecial  field  a.  a'^rSTc;  o^whatTre  know^^i  'Z 
houae'  lamb,  which  frequently  dre..  from  40  to  45  pound,  each  at  four  month,  old 
th«  i.5rr"'  •=°°'<'™*«°°  th«  Do"et  i.  of  the  mutton  type.  approachSg  that  of 
the  Southdown  more  nearly  than  any  of  the  other  breed..  It  i.  hir«r  than  the  sSuth 
down,  being  almo.t  equal  to  the  Shrop.hi«.  and  it  h«i  lew  .ySry  i^  eilhrof 
alTt  'm  pouIS:.  ^'""•^  ''*•»'*  ^^  '"'^^'^  ™-  -  »»-"*  2^pord.*'a"^d"?re,' 
The  wool  of  the  Dorset  is  much  like  that  of  the  Shronshire  in  oualiHr     Th-  fl„.-,» 

.«,  ImMZ7^!  *-^^  5°T  "^'^u  ^'■''°«^f"»y  forward  rather  clow  to  the  jaw..  They 
^nZlr  5  '"  ♦^«.^«'?"1«.  but  conaiderably  longer,  stronger  and  more  angular 
in  the  male  and  curve  spirally  outward  from  the  top  of  the  hJad 

^^^fhf'i  ""^/V""  f"'  crossing  with  the  latter  sort  the  Doraet  should 
occupy  the  female  part  of  the  union.     Dark-faced  lambs  produced  in  tW.way  meet 

The  dieriot. 

a  fa^rite  t^ 'ib  °"*^  °°-  ^""^"r.*"  *^^  '^"^^  ^"'"«"  0*  Canada.' i.  becoming 
ounZ  fL  *"^"  f ''*°/  ^"'  *""••     Coming  a.  they  do  from  a  rugged 

!,»  J*"*  ?^-^''u  *  "j  °"*  ?'  ^''^  °^'^®**  °*  *^«  ™o<lera  breeds  of  sheep.  It  is  classed  with 
».  which  .he,  .«.  upon  «,  «,  ,,^^.1°^;:.  ^  ^^^  -J  ^  S 


so 

of  Mr.  Jamei  Robfon,  of  Philhopo,  waa  so  much  improred  by  th«  Lincoln  croH  that 
for  many  ywn  he  aold  more  rama  than  one-half  of  the  hill  farmeri  put  together. 

The  brued  wa»  named  about  1792,  when  It  waa  deacribed  aa  a  flne-woollo,i 
lireed.  From  1800  to  I860  the  Choriot  iheep  waa  more  and  more  on  the  aeoeinic:  t 
and  the  Hlaok-Facca  diaapprared  from  nearly  all  of  the  b<«t  farma  in  the  aouth  of 
Scotland,  except  in  the  mountain  diatricU  of  Ayrahire  and  Lanarkahire.  Owing  to  a 
aeriea  of  aevere  acaaona  the  tide  turned  in  favour  of  the  Black-Facea  on  all  but  the 
lower  and  gnmy  alopea  of  the  mounUina,  where  the  Cheviot  until  thia  day  maintains 
ita  poaition. 

They  are  of  medium  aiac,  approachinK  the  Shropahire  in  weight.  Ewea  wfifth 
from  150  to  180  pounda  and  rams  from  180  to  228  pounds.  They  are  white-faced  nnd 
hornlpai  nnd  are  poaaeaaed  of  unuaual  length  of  body  in  contraat  with  the  heath  aheop 
of  North  Britain.  Like  most  mountain  breeda  they  are  relatively  light  in  the  fore- 
quartera,  but  their  hind-quartera  are  very  well  developed,  producing  lega  of  mutton  nf 
very  high  quality.  The  mutton  of  the  Cheviot,  like  that  of  other  mountain  breeds,  it 
of  excellent  quality.  It  ipldom  becomea  too  fat,  developing  rather  a  plump  carcass  of 
mixed  fat  and  lean  which  is  posaeaacd  of  fine  flavour  nnd  tendemeu. 

Tho  wool  of  the  Cheviot  belonga  to  the  middle  cloaa.  The  fleece  has  a  tendency  to 
openness  nnd  is  somewhat  longer  and  coarser  than  the  best  type  of  Shropahire  staple, 
and  is  rather  auperior  in  quality  to  that  of  the  Oxford.  Ewea  shear  from  6  to  9 
pounds  and  rams  from  8  to  12  pounda  of  unwashed  wool. 

Tho  Cheviot  is  poasessed  of  extraordinary  conatitutional  vigour.  It  ia  highly 
prolific,  the  ewes  yielding  twins  more  than  single  lambs.  The  ewes  are  unusually 
attentive  to  their  offspring,  which  are  rapid  gT0W9r8,  making  a  dreaaed  weight  of  80  to 
60  pounda  at  six  montha  old. 

In  a  general  way  the  form  of  the  Clieviot  is  much  the  same  aa  other  good  mutton 
breeds.  The  head,  while  not  too  heavy,  should  \>e  bold  and  broad,  well  aet  off  by  a 
bright  dark  eye  and  erect  ears  of  moderate  length.  The  nose  ia  Roman  in  type,  the 
akin  around  the  mouth  being  black.  The  legs,  face  and  ears  are  covered  with  clean. 
hard,  white  hair. 

The  Cheviot  ia  peculiarly  adapted  to  hilly  and  rolling  sections.  It  thrives  well 
on  even  scant  pasture,  provided  it  has  access  to  an  extended  area,  and  fattens  readily 
or  -  a  or  good  pasture  or  fodder  even  without  a  grain  ration.  The  breed  ia  thorouehly 
av  ae  in  the  maritime  provinces  and  the  more  rugged  portions  of  Quebec,  where  a 
few  ilocka  are  now  being  kept. 

The  Merino. 

While  the  Merino  has  made  great  progress  in  the  American  republic  it  has  not 
become  a  popular  breed  in  thia  country.  In  Canada,  as  in  Great  Britain,  a  aheep  has 
to  poaaeaa  at  least  a  fair  degree  of  mutton  quality  in  order  that  it  be  taken  up  either 
by  the  breedera  or  the  general  farmers  who  keep  a  few  head  of  sheep.  On  the  ranges, 
however,  the  major  part  of  the  foundation  atock  is  Merino,  and  though  the  mutton 
ideal  is  predominant  over  Canada  as  a  whole,  there  tre  evidencea  that  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  periodical,  if  not  steady,  reversions  to  Merino  Hood  as  long  aa  open  range 
is  available.  Thia  ia  not  due  entirely  to  the  superior  herding  qualities  of  the  Merino, 
but  to  the  demand  of  our  growing  manufacturers  for  a  grade  of  wool  above  coarse  or 
medium.  Range  woola  have  grreatly  increased  in  value  within  recent  years.  This 
should  encourage  the  progreas  of  sheep  husbandry,  and  in  this  work  the  Merino  will 
perform  an  important  part.  While  our  interest  in  the  sheep  business  has  been  up  to 
the  present  almost  exclusively  concerned  with  the  meat  side,  it  must  he  remembered 
that  mutton  is  only  one,  and  not  the  meet  important  one,  of  our  meat  products,  while 
wool  is  a  characteristic  and  peculiar  product  and  it  is  on  the  wool  side  that  we  should 
expect  to  see  general  improvement  in  sheep  husbandry  secured. 

The  Merino  is  a  fine-woolied  sheep.  It  j»  known  to  have  been  bred  almost  entirely 
for  its  fleece  since  early  in  the  Christian  era.  For  a  number  of  years  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  mutton  qualities  of  some  families,  but  as  a  meat-producer  the  Merino 
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runk*  in  thet-p  no  highor  than  the  .trictly  dniry  breeds  in  cattle.  •  U  quite  con- 
ceivable, howevtr,  that  the  introduction  of  the  Merino  farailie.  of  sheep  to  the  rich 
gra^aei  and  more  rigoroua  air  of  the  upper  temperate  latitudes  will  be  attended  with 
an  improT. ment  in  flcsbinK  qualiti.a  and  yineral  rotundity  of  form. 

The  Merino  ia  of  Spanish  origin,  but  large  numbers  have  been  so  long  bred  in 
Ucrmany  and  France  that  ce;Uin  varieties  are  now  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  these 
atter  countries  For  niuny  years  importations  from  various  European  countries  have 
Uen  made  to  the  United  States,  where  they  are  bred  in  more  or  k«  distinct  clashes. 
Thme  arc  known  as  the  American,  the  Delaine  and  the  Rambouillet.  The  American 
or  Spnm.h  is  the  smallest  wid  lightest  in  weight  and  are  still  bred  almost  entirely 
fur  hne  wool.  The  Delaine  is  a  heavier  bodied  sheep  with  fewer  or  no  wrinkk^  and  of 
varying  uniformity  according  to  the  view  point  of  breeder  as  regards  the  relative 
nu)ort«uce  of  fleece  or  flesL  The  Rambouillet  or  French  Merino  is  the  largest  of  the 
breed,  having  been  bred  and  fed  for  mutton  production  for  many  generations  both  in 
France  and  the  Lmted  Statet.  VVeighU  of  individual  rams  are  recorded  as  high  as 
WO  pounds,  und  fleeces  a.  heavy  as  60  pounds.  These,  however,  are  quite  exceptional 
i«d  abnormal.  It  is  probable  that  such  a  ram  was  loaded  to  the  utmost  extent  with 
fat  and  such  a  fleece  with  oil  or  yolk  and  dirt. 

Merinos  are  reared  in  large  numbers  in  Australia.  New  Zealand  and  Argentine 
)ut  as  already  stated,  their  popularity  in  North  America  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
bmted  States,  where  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  about  96  per  cent  of  the  sheep 
»ere  from  Merino  foundation  stock.  In  recent  years  the  English  breeds  have  been 
to  rapidly  introduced  and  so  numerously  bred  in  the  United  States  that  the  ratio  is 
rreatly  changed  in  favour  of  the  mutton  Korts.  Over  the  wwtem  plain,  mutton  rams 
ire  being  used  almost  exclusively  until  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  sheep  and 
Rmbs  that  reach  the  large  United  States  markets  bear  one  or  more  EnglUh  crosses 
.pon  Merino  foundation.  Lambs  bred  in  this  way  readily  partake  of  the  mutton  form, 
nd  when  well  fed  frequently  top  the  market. 

From  time  to  time  small  flocks  of  pure  Merinos  have  been  started  in  Canada  and 
small  number  are  being  perpetuated  in  their  pure  state  at  the  present  day,  but  only 
8  a  foundation  stock  for  grading  purposes  has  this  breed  reached  the  Dominion  in 
ny  comnderable  numbers  To  stock  up  ranges  in  the  western  provinces  low  priced 
)elame  ewee  with  some  admixture  of  Rambouillet  blood  have  been  imported  in  large 
umbew  from  Montana  and  other  western  States,  and  these  are  being  graded  up  with 
ams  of  mutton  breeds.  Under  range  conditions  young  stock  matures  slowly  and  the 
reat  bulk  of  the  mutton  is  disposed  of  as  one.  two  and  three-year-old  wethers.  Few 
f  the  lambs  are  sold  off  m  the  fall  for  immediate  killing,  but  during  the  past  three 
^aaons  several  thousand  head  have  been  fed  through  the  winter  on  hay  and  screenings 
t  elevator  centres  and  have  come  out  in  excellent  condition  for  the  late  winter  and 
pring  trade. 

The  Merino  as  a  breed  is  among  the  lightest  of  registered  sheep,  the  average  ram 
e.ghing  from  150  to  200  pounds,  and  ewes  from  90  to  130  pounds,  but  among  the 
ambouiUets  as  high  as  200  pounds  in  ewes  and  over  300  pounds  in  rams  are 
:casionally  met  with.  The  breed  has  proved  itself  adaptable  to  a  wide  range  of 
.nditions.  doing  about  equally  well  on  sparsely  clothed  hilla  and  fertile  plains.  It 
ithstanda  crowding  and  neglect  and  travelling  long  distances  for  food  better  than 
hor  classes  of  sheep.  For  these  reasons  the  Merino  multiplies  well  in  large  bands 
ader  rnnfe^e  conditions  where  individual  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the  members  of 
le  flock,  though  it  is  not  as  prolific  by  habit  as  are  the  English  breeds 
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Fijf.  23.— Dorset  Ram. 


Fig.  24.— Dorset  Ewe  Lamb. 
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Fig.  25.  -  Dorset  Ewe. 


Pig.  26. -Cheviot  luHn. 


Fig.  27.— Cheviot  Ewe  and  Lainb. 
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Fig.  28.— Merino  Ewe. 


Tif.  29.— Merino  Ram. 
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EOTABLMHarO  A   IXOOX   Ol"   OOMMEBOZAL 


The  advantages  at  the  hand  of  any  intelligent  farmer,  who  wiahea  to  establish  a 
flock  of  sheep  for  use  in  a  commercial  way  at  the  present  time  are  very  much  greater 
than  prevailed  many  years  ago  in  the  older  provincea  of  the  Dominion.  Then  the  only 
material  at  hand  for  the  foundation  of  a  flock  of  grade  sheep  was  the  '  Common 
Sheep,  as  they  were  frequently  called;  and  common  they  were  indeed  in  at  least  two 
important  ways  in  which  the  word  is  used.  They  prevailed  everywhere  on  the  farms 
of  the  English-speaking  people  of  the  Dominion  and  they  lacked  -jvery  indication  of 
good  breeding,  as  evidenced  by  the  qualities  making  for  a  present-day  first-class  carcasa. 
But  they  were  hardy  and  looked  out  for  their  own  sustenance  so  well  aa  to  be  very  uttle 
expenw  to  their  owner  in  that  way.  Yet  they  were  nimble  at  scaling  the  fences  of 
those  days,  and  made  trouble  to  him  and  his  neighbours  to  keep  them  from  feeding  on 
the  growing  crops. 

They  were  rather  long  legged,  ahallow  bodied  and  thin  fleshed.  Their  wool  waa  not 
very  fine,  thoush  dense  and  short  aud  usually  quite  coarse  on  the  hips  and  thighs,  and 
worae  still,  became  very  scarce  before  two  years  old,  and  quite  bare  on  the  under  parts 
and  the  neck. 

Those  who  used  these  sheep  as  a  foundation  for  flocks  found  that  it  took  aeveral 
generations  from  the  use  of  good  mutton  type  rams  of  the  pure  breeds  before  their 
crop  of  lambs  would  have  the  uniformity  neoeasary  to  success. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  quite  different,  and  the  beginner  has  grade  flocks  prac- 
tically pure  of  the  several  breeds  to  choose  from,  and  can  commence  with  a  selected 
flock  of  grades  of  whichever  breed  he  may  fancy,  practically  pure  to  the  type  of  the 
pure-bred.  For  many  years  the  best  breeders  of  all  the  breeds  have  been  striving  to 
establish  in  their  respective  flocks  the  same  ideal  form  of  carcass,  varied  only  in  aite. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  have  this  ideal  in  view  when  making  selections.  A  well- 
covered  back  is  required,  broad  because  of  well  sprung  ribs,  and  wide  loin,  the  flesh 
smooth  and  elaatic  to  the  touch— if  in  good  condition,  and  not  soft  and  blubbery,  nor 
yet  hard.  In  no  case  should  the  back  bone  be  in  evidence  to  the  touch,  if  the  animal 
is  in  good  flesh.  We  should  look  for  long  deep  full  quarters,  well  filled  in  the  twist, 
and  inside  and  outside  muscles  of  the  thighs.  In  the  points  given  we  have  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  the  carcass.  But  in  addition  we  require  a  good  depth  of  rib,  good 
depth  and  width  in  front  and  at  the  heart,  to  give  room  for  the  vital  organs,  so  we 
may  have  sturdy  constitution.  With  theae  will  go  a  medium  length  of  neck,  etrongcr 
at  the  shoulders  and  well  set  on.  A  clean  intelligent  head  and  eyes,  with  nothing 
sluggish  in  appearance,  bright  eyes  with  reasonable  prominence  are  all  desirable. 

We  must  be  careful  to  select  ewes  with  good  firm  bone,  and  strong,  short  pasterns, 
not  set  back  too  far,  feet  of  fair  size  and  good  shape,  the  legs  straight  and  set  squarely 
under  them. 

We  must  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  wool  also,  in  making  selections. 
The  heavy  shearers— when  the  quality  is  right— of  whichever  breed  we  have,  are  the 
most  profitable,  and  in  order  to  get  weight  of  fleece  we  must  have  density  of  fibres,  as 
well  as  length  of  staple.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  have  it  uniform  in  quality  all 
over  the  body,  not  running  to  eoarsenees  on  the  thighs. 

After  we  have  clearly  in  mind  the  type  we  want,  then  the  thing  of  greatest 
importance  to  us,  is  to  have  our  selections  uniform.  There  is  profit  in  this  because 
we  can  sell  a  uniform  bunch  of  lambs  to  better  advantage,  and  for  a  higher  price 
By  umformitr  more  is  meant  than  that  the  floek  be  of  the  same  type,  and  similar  in 
size.  It  means  not  only  that  they  look  alike,  but  ihat  the  individual  sheep  be  uniform 
in  Itself,  that  it  has  general  uniformity,  good  conformation,  not  weak  in  places  and 
«tra  good  in  others. 
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In  selecting  •  ram,  too,  thii  indiriduBl  uniformity  i»  particularly  important,  lino*' 
in  thia  at  lea«t  h«  ia  really  half  thn  flock,  and  with  hit  better  breeding  it  likely  7  > 
reproduce  his  conformation  and  type  in  the  lamb*. 

A  medium  size  will  be  found  the  mo«t  desirable,  with  an  inclination  to  good  <'\7.r< 
rather  tb  m  undeniu  if  varying  any  from  medium.  Roomineu  ahould  be  looked  for 
in  the  e«ea,  aa  thoae  of  that  form  will  be  more  likely  to  be  good  motbera.  Avoid  ft 
ewe  that  ii  short  in  the  ribt  and  has  a  'tucked  up'  appearance.  In  the  ram  we  niii»t 
baTe  the  same  good  qualitiea  of  carcass  and  of  wool,  and  should  look  for  more  cmu- 
paetneu  and  strangth,  in  appearance  a  good  lot  of  maaoulinity,  a  strong,  bold  carriucr, 
atronger.  bone,  and  with  all  not  any  above  the  average  aiae  for  rams  of  his  breed.  Ho 
must  be  pure-bred  and  typical  of  the  breed  we  have  aelected.  It  is  almost  invariahly 
a  miatnke  to  cross,  except  for  a  special  purpose.  Continuous  indiscriminate  crosniik' 
ia  always  auicidal. 

The  Site  of  tlie  Tlook. 

A  flock  of  fifteen  ewes  should  be  the  minimum  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres 
which  is  devoted  to  mixed  farming.  Such  a  flock  can  be  increased  with  experiptuo. 
but  not  beyond  twenty  to  twenty-five,  unless  it  is  desired  to  make  a  special  businesg  df 
sheep  raising.  With  good  management  and  good  care,  an  increase  through  lambs  can 
be  expected  of  from  150  per  cent  to  178  per  cent,  and  it  should  be  the  latter. 

A  flock  of  this  size  will,  if  given  opportunity,  clean  up  a  very  great  number  of  the 
w«eda  on  a  farm,  yet  we  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  expecting  them  to  get  all  their 
living  off  the  weeds  and  waste  places  of  the  farm,  even  though  it  ia  a  good  help. 
Provision  for  feed  supplementary  to  the  paature,  such  as  rape,  which  can  be  vory 
cheaply  produced,  is  generally  very  profitable,  and  should  always  be  counted  on. 
Lambs  after  being  weaned  gain  in  weight  very  rapidly  on  rape,  and  when  oats  are  fed 
along  with  it  towards  the  finishing  for  the  market,  the  flesh  is  firm  and  good,  likely 
to  bring  the  highcat  price.  If  fed  on  for  marketing  in  March,  which  is  usually  the 
most  profitable,  the  rape  makes  a  good  foundation  for  the  winter  feeding.  These 
supplementary  fooda  are  desirable  to  develop  the  flock  profitably. 


Time  to  PuoIuum  Sw«k 

The  beat  time  U.  purchaae  the  ewea  is  August,  ju«t  after  the  lambs  have  been 
weaned.  We  can  purchase  them  aa  cheaply  aa  at  any  time  and  can  make  the  best 
selection  if  choosing  ewea  that  have  raised  lambs  aa  their  milking  qualitiea  and 
strength  can  be  ascertained.  Besides  we  will  have  them  in  good  time  to  prepare  for 
the  next  crop  of  lambs. 

While  there  is  one  additional  year's  nsefulness  in  a  shearling  ewe,  one  that  is 
sixteen  or  sevmteen  months  old,  if  she  has  not  had  a  lamb,  atill  aa  a  rule  two-shear 
ewes  are  to  be  preferred  in  selecting.  We  have  then  a  guarantee  that  they  are  breeders, 
and  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  judge  of  those  likely  to  be  the  best  breedrrs 
and  best  milkers.  However,  very  few  ahearling  ewes  prove  non-breedera.  These  ewes 
should  have  the  run  of  the  stubble  fields — not  sown  to  clover,  or  old  pastures,  iintil 
near  the  middle  of  September  and  then  given  access  to  a  rape  or  clover  field.  If  this 
green  food  is  not  plentiful,  it  will  pay  to  feed  a  small  quantity  of  grain  to  make  sure 
the  ewes  are  strong  and  thriving  well  when  bred.  This  is  the  secret  of  having  a  large 
percentage  of  twins  dropped.  It  may  be  well,  as  claimed  by  some,  to  breed  from  ewes 
themselves  twins,  but  even  so,  they  must  be  strong  and  thriving  well  to  have  the  best 
results,  because  not  only  will  we  have  larger  returns,  but  the  lambs  will  be  stronger 
and  more  likely  t^  15v<s  and  do  well,  providing  the  treatment  of  the  ewes  eontinoe 
good  up  to  lambing  time. 


Ihtiar. 

The  ram  also  ahould  be  hearty,  rugged  and  henlthy  at  the  time  of  cov-Mng 
Isually  stronger  lambs  are  aired  by  ranu  one  year  old  or  over,  yet  for  a  flock  t 

fiftetTj  ewra,  a  well  developed  lamb  will  give  good  reaulu.  and  may  be  mor    v  ... 
purchaaed,  as  w«ll  as  being  a  year  youngitr  and  perhaps  more  valuable  when  a  chan4« 
of  ram  IS  to  be  made.    But  when  the  number  of  •nroa  runs  up  to  twenty  or  more,  then 
sn  older  ram  should  be  secured. 

In  oaae  a  lamb  is  used  on  i  um  fifteen  to  twenty-five  ewen,  which  should  be 
•voided  if  possible,  ho  should  not  run  with  them,  but  should  bo  krpt  separate  or  with, 
say  one  ewe  for  company,  and  allowed  with  the  flock  only  long  enough  each  morning 
to  serve  once  mir-h  ewes  as  arc  ready.  More  than  that  is  needleaa  and  helps  to  destroy 
the  vitality  and  uaefulnesa  of  the  ram.  If  short  of  help,  or  if  one  docs  not  wish  to 
take  the  time,  which  need  not  be  much,  a  ram  may  be  allowed  to  run  with  a  small 
flock  of  ewea  during  the  mating  season  without  much  apparent  injury,  if  the  ram  be 
matured.  However,  it  ia  profitable  to  control  a  lamb,  as  he  is  often  more  ambitions, 
«nd  more  likely  to  injure  himaelf.  and  naturally  producea  weaker  lambs.  The  profit 
from  the  flock  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  number  of  uniformly  well  grown  lambs 
we  raise,  and  which  we  can  have  by  thede  reaaonable  precautions,  and  after  care  and 
sttontion,  if  the  ewea  are  good  milkera. 

Wintering. 
The  flock  should  be  atrong  and  in  good  flesh  when  the  winter  sets  in.  and  they 
wi  be,  if  reaaonable  provision  has.  been  made  for  fall  feed.  If  in  good  condition  they 
will  be  the  more  cheaply  wintered.  They  can  be  kept  doing  well  on  clover  hay  and  a 
few  roota— say  three  pounds  per  head  each  day  and  a  liberal  feed  of  pea  atraw.  If  a 
little  grain  be  fed  for  about  four  weeks  before  they  lamb— one  pound  per  head  each 
day  of  mixed  oata  and  bran  is  good— they  will  be  in  good  condition  when  lambing 
time  comea.  The  grain  feed  ahould  be  doubled  after  lambing  and  the  quantity  of  roots 
(mantis  or  turnips)  increaaed  to  nearly  all  they  will  eat.  This  will  insure  a  good 
flow  of  milk,  and  it  ia  during  the  first  two  months  a  lamb  is  sent  on  the  road  to  profit 
fLd   °°*  •*""****  *°'^  ■™»^^    ^'*«'  **"■*  age  they  can  more  eiaily  be  helped  by  other 

piereaaon  for  not  feeding  the  ewes  largely  with  roots  before  lambing  ia  that  they 
are  butty  and  cold,  being  largely  composed  of  water,  and  when  eaten  in  large 
quantitiea  seem  to  affect  the  featus  so  the  lambs  are  bom  soft  and  weak  and  very 
difficult  to  aave.  Either  tumipa  or  mangels  can  be  fed  to  ewes  with  safety,  although 
nrj  mtnj  prefer  turnips  before  lambing  and  mangels  after,  becauae  the  latter  are 
considered  better  milk  producers.  But  mangels  should  never  be  fed  to  rams.  They 
have  the  effect  of  producing  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  sometimes  cauae  aerious  loss, 
lumipe  do  not  have  thia  effect  and  sheep  ahould  have  some  succulent  feed  when  not 
m  pasture.  Ensilage  is  not  a  safe  food,  it  often,  or  generany  is  too  acid,  and  will 
Muse  severe  indigestion,  which  will  in  turn  cause  a  loosening  of  the  wool  by  feverieh 
teat  in  the  skin,  and  much  of  the  fleece  is  often  lost  brides  lowering  the  vitality  cf 
the  sheep.  ' 

Lambing  Time. 

The  lambing  time  ia  the  only  one  when  for  a  few  weeks  the  floo'-  ia  exacting  of 
iie  time  of  the  aheidierd  and  hia  attention.  It  ia  very  profitable  to  bb  .,f  ten  with  the 
!we«  at  that  time  to  see  Aat  the  lambs  vdien  they  are  dropped  are  not  allowed  to  get 
aiilled,  or  become  weak  for  want  of  a  little  nourishment  soon  after  they  are  bom.  It 
«  well  to  have  a  few  little  pens,  which  can  be  readily  made  with  movable  hurdles  in 
me  end  or  corner  of  the  large  pen.  The  ewes  seldom  refuse  to  mother  their  lambs 
'hen  thsy  are  sepsrat^sd  from  the  flock,  and  alone  with  them.  Ewes  seldom  require 
iny  assistance  in  lambing,  but  often  a  little  prompt  help  to  a  weakly  lamb  will  save 
ts  life,  and  after  they  are  once  on  their  feet,  and  have  found  the  teat,  are  very  little 
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more  trouble,  unless  the  ewe  is  a  poor  milker,  when  it  will  be  profitable  to  assist  tlie 
lambs  with  a  little  cow's  milk  until  they  eat  well. 

Their  tails  should  be  docked  when  the  lambs  are  not  more  than  ten  days  old.  If 
left  longer,  or  until  they  get  very  plump  and  fat,  death  sometimes  ensues  from  t!iu 
shock,  and  occasionally  from  loss  of  blood.  The  latter  can  often  be  prevented  by  tylnf; 
a  cord  tightly  around  the  tail  just  above  the  place  of  cutting,  and  danger  from  the 
former  is  lessened  by  cutting  one  joint  or  so  longer.  The  ram  lambs  should  bu 
castrated  at  the  same  time. 

Shearing  and  Dipping. 

Shearing  should  be  done  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible.  The  beginning  uf 
April  is  usually  a  good  time.  Very  soon  after  the  ewes  have  lambed,  or,  if  they  come 
in  later  than  that,  then  before  they  have  lambed.  If  not  shorn  until  after  lambing, 
then  all  tags  should  be  trimmed  from  around  the  udder  before  or  immediately  after 
lambing.  If  this  is  neglected,  the  lambs  sometimes  will  suck  those  tags  and  swallow 
them,  frequently  causing  balls  of  wool  to  form  in  the  stomach,  which  cause  inflamma- 
tion and  death.  This  occurs  alto  sometimes  when  sheep  are  allowed  to  get  very  muL'h 
infested  with  lice  or  ticks,  causing  them  to  bito  and  pull  out  their  wool,  swallowing  u 
portion  of  it,  and  the  balls  form  in  the  same  way. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  warm  enough  in  the  spring,  all  the  sheep  and 
lambs  should  be  well  dipped  in  some  of  the  good  dips  that  are  sold.  A  vat  can  be  very 
cheaply  made  for  this  purpose  and  the  work  quickly  done.  They  should  be  dipped 
agaii  in  the  fall,  before  the  weather  gets  ivery  cold.  A  half -day  for  the  purpose  is  a 
very  profitable  investment;  vermin  left  on  the  sheep  to  go  into  the  winter  will  be  very 
expensive  for  the  owner. 

/  The  Flock  at  Faitnre. 

After  the  flock  has  gone  to  the  pasture,  they  will  not  be  much  trouble  except  to 
see  that  they  have  plenty  of  clean  water  and  salt.  To  have  plenty  of  clean  water  nil 
the  year  round  is  very  important  to  insure  the  thrift  of  the  flock.  Do  not  let  them 
depend  on  snow  in  winter — they  will  not  do  so  well — nor  let  them  drink  from  a 
stagnant  pool  at  any  time.  They  are  very  liable  to  take  parasites  into  their  system. 
which  will  cause  trouble.  If  it  can  be  arranged  to  give  the  flock  a  change  of  pasture 
every  two  or  three  weeks,  and  not  necessarily  to  better  pasture,  they  will  thrive  and 
do  much  better.  To  alternate  them  between  two  fields  every  few  weeks  will  answer  the 
purpoee. 

Weaning. 

Augusit,  from  1st  to  15th,  is  a  good  time  to  wean  the  lambs.  They  will  do  better 
after  that  if  separated  from  the  ewes,  and  are  given  a  nice  fresh  bit  of  clover  or  rape 
to  run  on,  and  besiiies  it  gives  the  ewes  a  chance  to  recuperate  and  gain  in  flesh.  The 
ewes'  udders  should  be  watched  closely  for  a  short  time  after  weaning,  and  stripped 
out,  when  necessary,  until  the  milk  has  left  them.  If  any  have  bad  or  spoiled  udikrs 
they  should  be  marked  for  drafting  out,  and  careful  note  should  be  made  of  which  are 
the  best  milkers.  One  of  the  important  things  that  make  for  success,  is  in  having  the 
ewes  good  milkers;  other  things  being  equal  the  good  milkers  raise  the  best  Iambs. 
The  lambs'  as  well  as  the  ewes'  tails  should  be  trimmed  neatly  square  across  up  to 
the  stump  of  the  tail  before  being  turned  on  fresh  green  feed  such  as  rape  or  clover, 
so  they  will  not  soil  their  wool  so  much  behind  if  they  become  soft  in  their  dropping, 
which  they  often  do. 

Freeantions  in  Bape  Feeding. 

When  lambs  or  ewes  are  turned  into  rape  they  ^ould  have  access  to  other  pasture, 
else  sometimes  their  ears,  and  occasionally  the  whole  head  will  swell,  and  blistor  as 
when  frozen,  and  often  the  ears  will  drop  off.    If  allowed  other  pasture  with  the  rape 
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there  is  veiy  little  danger.  Sometimes  lossea  come  from  bloating  when  the  sheep  or 
lambs  first  have  access  to  the  rape,  or  even  to  fresh  clover.  But  this  can  be  avoided 
by  a  httle  reasonable  care.  They  should  never  be  allowed  to  feed  on  the  rape  the  first 
time  when  any  moisture  from  dew  or  rain  is  on  the  leaves.  A  nice  siunny  afternoon 
18  a  desirable  time,  and  then  they  should  have  had  a  hearty  meal  of  some  other  food 
before  being  turned  on.  They  will  eat  greedily  of  the  rape  at  first,  but  afterwards 
will  take  several  days  before  they  will  fill  up  on  it  again,  and  then  the  danger  is  past 
If  they  have  other  pasture  on  which  they  can  feed  at  will.  Further  reference  to  pre- 
cautionary measures  necessary  in  rape  feeding  appears  in*  the  chapter  on  '  Feeds  and 
Feeding.' 

Before  sheep  are  allowed  into  any  field  after  July  first,  where  they  have  not  been 
before  that  summer,  all  burrs  of  any  kind  or  '  pitchforks '  should  be  carefully  removed. 
If  permitted  to  get  into  the  fleece  they  are  unsightly  looking,  and  depreciate  the  value 
of  the  wool. 

Culling  Out. 

The  ewe  lambs  from  the  best  ewes  and  the  best  milkers  should,  if  well  developed 
and  promising,  be  marked  at  weaning  time,  and  from  these  the  selections  should  b^ 
made  to  keep  in  the  flock,  always  being  careful  to  retain  those  as  near  the  ideal  type 
as  possible.  They  should  be  liberally  fed  to  insure  growth  and  development,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  feed  extravagantly  at  all.  They  shoLli  not  be  bred  until  they  pass 
one  year  old.  If  bred  when  lamb  >.ey  are  retarded  in  their  growth  and  seldom  make 
as  vigorous  ewes.  Their  lambs  a.  ,ften  smaller,  and  not  of  so  much  account.  The 
best  of  these  shearling  ewes  should  be  selected  in  the  fall  to  replace  those  drafted  from 
the  ewe  flock  for  any  reason.  But  do  not  cast  c  an  old  good  ewe  that  is  also  a  good 
breeder  and  milker  for  a  young  ewe  unless  her  teeth  have  failed  or  for  spoiled  udder. 

The  ewes  will  now  be  used  in  the  same  way  ns  described  for  the  first  year.  Those 
with  defective  udders  or  which  have  proved  unthrifty  and  those  that  are  not  good 
milkers  should  be  drafted  and  fed  with  the  wether  and  ewe  lambs  for  market.  Their 
places  for  this  year  being  filled  by  purchase. 

If  the  lambs  are  to  be  sold  in  the  fall,  say  October,  they  will  generally  give  a 
profit  for  a  small  feed  of  grain  each  day,  yet,  if  the  green  feed  be  plentiful  they  will 
usually  be  fat  and  heavy  enough  without  any  grain. 

Befo; .  being  offered  for  sale  they  should  be  made  as  presentable  as  possible,  by 
trimming  their  tails  nicely,  as  well  as  all  tags,  &c.,  that  may  detract  from  their 
appearance.  Some  successful  shepherds  say  it  pays  well  to  wash  them  carefully  if 
they  bo  long  wools,  and  probably  they  are  right;  it  certainly  improves  their  appear- 
ance very  much.  Generally  it  will  be  found  most  profitable  to  keep  the  lambs  over 
until  March,  feeding  them  well  with  clover,  hay,  roots  and  some  grain.  At  that  season 
they  are  usually  exported  either  to  the  United  States  or  to  Great  Britain,  where 
heavier  lambs  are  desired.  In  addition  to  the  large  gain  they  will  make  in' weight 
they  usually  bring  a  much  better  price  per  pound.  If  it  is  desired  to  establish  a 
special  sheep  farm,  or  devote  the  whole  farm  to  sheep  raising  it  will  still  be  better  for 
the  besrinner.  if  without  sheep  keeping  experience,  to  have  only  a  small  flock  at  first 
as  i.lrendy  described,  and  the  flock  will  usually  increase  as  fast  as  the  average  man 
can  prepnre  nnd  ncrommodatp  his  farm  to  the  Hpecial  purpose,  and  furnish  suitable 
housing,  yards,  4c  Possibly  if  the  farm  be  not  suitable  for  any  other  kind  of  farming, 
that  18.  very  rough  and  hilly,  he  may  begin  with  n  larger  flock,  but  even  under  sueh 
conditions,  he  had  better  go  slowly  until  he  has  had  a  year  or  two  of  experience.  In 
»ny  cnse,  to  haw  success  with  sheep  raising,  as  with  any  other  business,  a  man's  close 
^baorvation  and  individuality  wlil  play  a  very  large  part  in  his  study  of  others'  success 
and  advice  which  can  be  only  an  aaaistflnce  sr.d  nnt  a  rule  to  frllow  witliO.it  careful 
Minsideration  of  one's  own  conditions,  and  a  free  use  of  good  judgment. 
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TYPES  OF  mrrroir  sheep. 

Type  in  mutton  sheep  and  profit  in  the  induatry  are  closely  associated  and  these 
■re  greatly  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  breeding  of  the  flock  The  standard  of 
type  or  quality  is  the  fitness  of  the  animal  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  raised 
UnleM  the  sheep  yields  a  plump  carcass  of  palatable  and  no-^rishing  mutton  and  a 
fleece  of  wool  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  high-class  fabrics  it  U  a  failure  and  not 
worthy  of  the  shepherd's  care.  Unless  it  can  do  this  economically,  or  sufiiciently  so 
to  leave  a  profit  to  its  feeder,  it  ladu  something  that  its  owner  should  endeavour  to 
supply  in  the  succeeding  crops  of  Iambs. 

Fortunately  the  better  the  breeding,  or  the  more  improved  blood  a  sheep  contains, 
the  better  carcass  it  yields  and  the  more  economically  it  is  reared  and  finished  for  the 
imirket.  Improvement  of  breeds  has  been  in  the  direction  of  development  of  the  parts 
of  most  value  on  the  block  together  with  increase  of  carcass  to  live  weight  and  the 
hastening  of  maturity.  The  pure-bred  sheep,  or  the  animal  that  possesses  the  character- 
istioB  of  tile  pure-bred,  and  these  are  never  found  in  the  common  unimproved  speci- 
men, is  the  cheapest  to  raise,  earliest  to  matui«,  and  sells  for  ♦he  highest  price  per 
pound.  The  advanced  mutton  raisers  recognize  this  and  invariably  use  the  pure-bred 
sire,  knowing  it  is  the  profitable  course  even  though  tiie  ram  costs  two  or  more  times 
as  much  as  even  a  good  grade  could  be  bought  for.  He  knows  the  improvement  he  will 
make  is  Mfujed  and  in  large  measure  permanent  even  to  all  the  generations  tlmt 
follow.  With  every  succeeding  improved  cross  uniform  exceflence  is  more  firmly 
established  until  the  flock  ceases  to  give  Inferior,  unprofitable  stock.  Each  ewe  is  a 
good  mutton  sheep  and  when  mated  with  a  strong,  pure-bred  male,  barring  accidents, 
lU-health  and  bad  treatment,  she  yields  a  lamb  of  assured  excellence.  The  type  has 
become  fixed  and  she  cannot  do  otherwise. 

How  majy  sheep  raisers  fail  utterly  to  appreciate  this  simple,  self-evident  truth 
and  how  dearly  they  pay  for  their  backwardneas  1  In  every  province  the  grade  and 
m  many  cases  the  scrub  sire  are  still  in  use.  In  like  proportion  are  inferior  Iambs 
being  raised.  To  learn  tiie  causes  of  the  differencea  in  the  quality  of  lambs  from 
different  sections  the  writer  visited  districts  noted  for  poor,  fair  and  good  lambs 
Directed  by  extensive  sheep  dealers  famiUar  with  the  several  sources  of  supply,  camera 
in  band,  journeys  were  taken  and  farms  visited.  Unfortunately  the  wildiew  of  some 
of  the  most  inferior  specimens  made  photography  difficult  and  representatives  of  n 
number  of  run-out  flocks  seen  can  not  be  published.  Enough  are  shown,  however, 
I^OM  '  '*'  representing  the  weights  of  shipments  to  teach  the  important 

District  No.  1,  representing  wide  areas  in  each  of  several  provinces,  turns  ont  a 
clasa  of  lambs  of  unspeakably  poor  quality.  The  weights  run  in  October  and  November 
irom  60  to  76  pounds,  with  an  average  of  little  more  than  60  pounds.  They  are  not 
only  light,  but  poor,  unprofitable  specimens,  alike  to  the  raiser  and  the  butcher  that 
r«lLf-  iti  *  ^°?»«^°^^«"-  Their  legs  are  long,  thighs  thin  and  backs  bare. 
presenting  little  for  the  cook  to  do  much  with.  In  the  shambles  they  dress  out  ver^ 
hght  carcasses-not  over  45  per  cent  of  their  live  weight.    For  this  reason  the  dockage 

I  ^J^IZ^  ^^7^  ''i't  '*"T  ^}^  '^^^  "  ^^"^  '"»"  ^^^  f<"  his  lamb  crop. 
•o  small  indeed  that  he  doubts  whether  or  not  sheep  raising  is  a  profitable  industry. 

nnrpSL""™*™  ^  w"  """^  °u  *'•^'r"'*"  °*  ^^'^  '"*e"«'  ^^-    Such  a  thing  as  a 

wtlS^  ^        •         "i"?'  u^'  u"  ^^^  *^  ™^*  uprtanding,  lusty  lamb  of  his  or 
««  ^^^  J'  unimproved  flock  is  brought  into  requisition  year  after  year,  with  the 
,?«,.!f;  Li^  "  run-out,  degenerated  race.    It  is  in  these  sections  that  the  black  lamb 
f^o    V  '  ""^  ^V  "'"*"*  invariably  a  light  weigher  wherever  found.    Figs.  31 

wi  S  t«T  '  "'"  «"«l^«f™"P  of  ew«,  typical  of  the  stock  in  district  No.  1.  ^hile 
i!ig.  38  truly  represents  the  lambs  from  these. 


Bad  breeding  is  not  entirely  to  blame  for  the  inferior  lambs  produced.  The  flocks 
are  little  valued  and  are  fed  and  housed  accordingly.  In  the  winter  they  receive  Uttle 
more  than  straw;  and  no  matter  how  bare  the  pasture  becomes  in  summer  no  extra 
*^i  fu^'r"^  Ticka  hold  fuU  sway,  and  the  division  of  the  sexes  is  not  thought  of 
untU  the  lambs  are  shipped  out  to  market  It  may  be  noted  that  thb  average  clip  in 
many  unimproved  flocks  is  not  higher  than  from  4  to  6  pounds  per  head 

From  district  No.  2  lambs  running  from  60  to  90  pounds  are  produced.  Here 
the  value  of  improved  blood  and  better  methods  of  feeding  are  beginning  to  be  moos- 
nized.  The  common  ram  is  giving  place  to  the  grade,  and  occasionally  a  low-prioed 
pure-bred  is  brought  in.  With  thia  forward  step  better  feeding  and  care  are  naturally 
exercised,  wiUi  improving  stock  as  a  consequence.  Grade  sires  are  being  used  in  this 
district,  which  is  slowly  but  surely  emerging  from  primitive  methods.  Here  we  find 
an  occasional  nian  growing  roots  and  clover  hay  for  winter  feding.  while  some  atten- 
tion 18  being  given  to  castration  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  stock,  with  the  result 
that  the  majonty  of  the  lambs  surpass  the  weight  Umit  that  entitles  them  to  the  top 
marto  price.  The  flocks  shear  from  6  pounds  to  8  pounds  per  head,  and  on  the  whole 
the  sneep  industry  is  m  a  prosperous  condition. 

District  No.  8  Produces  a  very  good  class  of  lambs,  many  of  which  find  their  way 
to  the  Buffalo  and  New  York  markets.  They  ai«  weU  fleshed;  many  of  them  wethers 
that  command  the  best  price  in  any  market.  They  weigh  from  80  to  110  pounds  each 
in  October  and  November,  and  dress  out  from  55  to  60  per  cent  of  carcass.  The 
owners  here  have  long  since  given  up  the  use  of  grade  sires,  and  many  are  not  afraid 

•  f  i""V**£.'^"''t.^°'o  '^^  '""•  ''^"^  ""»  °*  """t  o*  the  mutton  breeds, 
mcludii^  the  Shropshire,  Southdown,  Oxford,  Leicester,  Cotswold  and  Lincoln,  may 
be  found  m  perhaps  only  slightly  varying  proportion,  only  the  photographs  of  the  two 
breeds,  Leicester  and  Oxford,  were  secured.  Figs.  36  and  37  represent  rams  in  service 
m  grade  flocks.  Fig.  34  shows  a  group  of  grade  ewes,  while  Fig.  36  represents  lambs 
produced  by  sudi  parentage.  In  these  flocks  lambs  grading  as  culls  are  never  found; 
m  fact  practacally  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  lambs  are  of  first  quality,  commanding 
not  infrequently  a  p-  ice  slightly  in  advance  of  the  highest  published  quotations.  Even 
on  a  glutted  market  these  well  bred  Iambs  wiU  seU,  as  buyers  are  constantly  on  the 
outlook  for  choice  stock. 

Many  of  the  grade  flocks  show  the  result  of  changing  from  long  wool  to  Down 
sires.  Broad  backed,  massive  dams,  some  with  brown,  others  with  speckled  or  grey 
faces,  are  the  pnde  of  their  owners  on  many  good  farms.  They  shear  from  8  to  12 
and  occasionally  14  pounds  of  good  wool,  and  when  their  usefuhiess  in  the  flock  is 
past  they  quickly  fatten  up  and  seU  for  a  good  price.  The  highest  quality  of  carcass 
18  produced  by  these  ideal  mutton  sheep.  It  gives  a  thick  cut  of  muscle  or  lean  meat, 
and  has  sufficient  fat  to  suit  the  fastidious  palate. 

Many  lessons  in  shepherding  may  be  learned  from  the  practices  of  men  in  these 
sections.  The  wants  of  the  sheep  are  as  carefully  looked  after  as  those  of  the  cows 
and  as  a  rule  the  former  are  much  the  more  profitable.  Clover  hay  is  the  sheep  feed 
generally  used,  and  many  grow  turnips  for  the  housing  season.  Mr.  ChasL  Moore,  an 
enthusiastic  sheep  raiser,  living  in  the  northwestern  comer  of  Carleton  county, 
Ontario,  finds  great  satisfaction  in  the  use  of  mixed  grain  unthreshed  for  wintering 
his  flock.  While  he  used  turnips  liberaUy  the  lambs  came  soft,  and  alow  to  get  on 
their  feet,  while  since  the  mixed  grain  diet  has  been  adopted  the  lambs  come  strong 
and  able  to  look  after  themselves  at  once.  The  mixture  he  favours  consists  of  oats, 
wheat  and  barley,  and  it  is  harvested  on  the  green  side.  This  with  clover  hay  is  the 
winter  diet  of  Mr.  Moore's  she^,  and  a  grand  flock  they  are.  No  male  lambs  escape 
«ie  knife  on  his  farm,  which  is  not  the  case  on  too  many  of  the  farms  of  his  nei^- 
bours.  Nor  is  the  long-tailed  sheep,  that  tell-tale  of  aemi-neglect,  to  be  seen  there 
either. 

Districts  Ncs.  1,  8  and  8  are  not  circumscribed  by  definite  geographical  boun- 
Uanes.  The  first,  as  may  be  inferred,  represents  the  thoroughly  backward  localities, 
where  the  soil  is  inferior,  farmers  poor  and  lacking  in  enterprise. 
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The  second  occupies  a  wide  and  scattered  territory,  even  reaching  into  good  agri- 
cultural sections  where,  unfo'^una+ely,  second-rate  fanners  are  too  often  found.  As 
a  rule  district  No.  ^  occupies  what  may  be  termed  the  '  back  townships '  of  moderat/'ly 
progresaive  counties.  In  this  district  owing  to  peculiarly  favourable  conditions  for 
sheep  husbandry  many  good  lambs  are  raised,  but  the  high  percentage  of  culls  rendc  rs 
the  average  of  quality  comparatively  low.  If  the  losses  being  sustained  year  aft.  r 
year  through  the  use  of  grade  sires  were  fully  appreciated  the  enormous  yearly  exodi. 
of  pure-bred  rams  to  the  United  States,  which  is  building  up  the  mutton  industry  of 
the  American  farmer,  would  in  large  measure  be  discontinued,  because  the  home  fi<  li 
would  absorb  the  good  available  stock.  Such  a  condition  would  insure  prosperity  i.  • 
the  pure-bred  as  well  as  the  commercial  flock  master  of  Canada. 

The  remaining  'district'  occupies  the  best  farming  sections,  where  not  oniy 
high-class  sheep  but  superior  cattle  and  excellent  horses  are  reared.  Farmers  here 
have  learned  to  make  the  best  of  their  opportunities,  and  in  this  they  find  great 
profit  in  the  use  of  the  pure-bred  male,  be  he  sheep,  horse  or  hog. 


L'K* 


Fig  31. -Group  of  Scrub  Ewe«. 


Fig.  32.— Scrub  Ram. 
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Fig.  33.— Group  of  Scrub  Lambi. 
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Fig.  34. -Group  of  Grade  Eww. 
M    3.^— Group  of  Gradr  Tjvmhs. 

"   2?-~J*'***'*'"  ^"'  »'  H**^  of  Grade  Flock. 
u   37.— Oxford  Ram  at  Head  of  Grade  Flock. 
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MUTTOir  PBODUCTZOV  TX  OBEAT  BBITAUr. 

Li  OMud«  the  raising  of  mutton  has  not  received  the  attention  that  has  heen 

J'^^liSl  i.uir^."^'*'?  °l^'  ^°'^  °'  '^"''7  P'°^"<=*»-  1°  Great  Britain,  and  to 
.  considerable  «rtent  in  the  United  States,  commercial  mutton  raising  constitutes  an 

oT™.^S?™-  "f"™!*"'*-    In  Canada  it  is  confined  chiefly  to  a  limited  branch 

Of  m«ed  farming,  and  as  such  receives  comparatively  little  attention 

Nowhere  IS  better  mutton  produced  than  in  Great  Britain,  and  no  branch  of  the 

V^"**^"'*?  I",  ^'  ^^^  ^'"^'  "  •"»"  profitable  than  sheep  raising.  TheJeiu! 
conducted  as  a  highly  specialired  industry  for  the  purpose  of  gaininra  Uvelihood 
after  paying  high  renU  and  other  heavy  expenses.  «       'JK  ■  uveunooa 

U,^S^  in  EngUnd  and  Scotland  the  flocks  of  breeding  ewes  run  high  up  into  the 
hundreds,  and  e.ch  is  m  charge  of  an  intelligent  shepherd  trained  in  many  instances 
.ZrL^^  '"  ^  *  m«agement  of  sheep  for  profit.  In  many  cases  one  or  more 
under-shepherds  are  engaged  and  these  men  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  tending 

tL  jl  1  i  "  '^'^  *^**  "^"^  "  '""**»  *^""8  •'1«"»W  be  well  done,  and  with 
S  «lw  r^    he  profitable  members  of  the  flock  are  maintained  and  these  are  made 

1  i£i^«J  i^    'SL™-     ^v.  '"°P,'°t««°n  followed  is  dictated  by  the  needs  of 
l^f^  V    .  *°™  Jo«J  "  purchased  due  consideration  is  given  to  securing  only  the 
^J^  i  Krt<^"?*  the  purpose  for  which  they  a.,  fed.    So  bng  has  the  sh4  SsS? 
Sj  !      i  K     T-     "*"?  "^°  "  extensive  commercial  basis  the  general  system  of 
feeding  and  breeding  vanes  comparatively  little  and  then  only  as  the  conditions  of 
the  land  and  environments  demand.     Everywhere  the  succulent  root  is  extensively 
grown,  and  wherever  sheep  are  reared  specially  sown  pasture  grasses  are  to  be  found 
It  IS   also   a   rute   of  the   mutton   maker  to   feed   'cake'   to   his   fattening   stock 
.  A^ti  cTdSr  IT'^V  "^^^^.^-^^-^  0'  »oney.    It  has  beefSed  S 
k«  «Lr^    H      /  S*  "^*T  "  °'  ?"*  importance  and  after  that  nourishing  food. 
The  outdoor  life  of  the  stock,  together  with   succulent  root  and   pasture  rations 
•nisrantee  the  health  of  the  sheep,  while  the  generous  use  of  the  hShnuIritS 
rr^  hn«ed  or  cottonseed  meal  given  with  other  concentrated  foJd  Is  tuniei  to 
good  account  in  the  systems  of  the  animals.  iu™»u  w 

^n-fT^'lf  T^  °'  l^"  '^^•i*°"ni«y  characteriaee  the  methods  of  old  country  shepherds 
Th  Jr  •    r  "  •  ^^""*''  "^l^^  °^    ^«  ^"^«'  <=«"^  ^s  type  of  sheep  al^u 
or  m«Ai  f„    T  ^at  guides  his  wkotion  of  breeding  stock.    Defects  from  a  breeding 

Zr^ZA^"^-      -™  r*^  ""f^'  ■"'^  -""^  """  »•  ■"  •*«»'»  where  the 
aZ,!^  ^n      . T   »n'«"«bly   selected   for  the   coming  generation.     A   successful 

:5u^nSy  X'tX^/nr""""  '"'  ^^°^''  "  ''  ^^  ''^'  ""^  ^°«  ^^"^ 

The  old  established  flocks  do  not  vary  much  in  their  make  up  from  year  to  year 

The  same  farm  visited  at  the  ««ne  season  on  different  years  wiH  pr^nHbout  the 

same  appearance  so  far  as  the  flock  is  concerned.    Ewes  that  reach  a  certain^  are 

fe  m  aSl  ISI        ^7  Haphazard  methods  find  no  place  on  the  British  sheep 

farm^nd  defimte  uniform  results  are  consequently  looked  for  and  in  large  measure 

h«vi?^  r«i«in«  undoubtedly  finds  its  highest  development  on  the  farms  where  pure- 

S,  k!"  TT^-    ^°^'  "  °?*  ■"  °^  *^«^'  ""  •'omniercial  flocks,  that  is  to  saT 

ho1L^^.°l;'^"P  "''.  "°°"»"y  ^""«^  «^  »""  *°  the  butcher  t;ade.    Only  °he 

thous^^  C^r*  ^'^^^  "^  ^"^P*^  ™°  *^°  *^°  ~  tbree  hundred   up  to  one 

olTtSe  ^ihoZVl'^-  ^'  "r*"'  i°  •<^''i«°-  t°  <l"ite  an  extensL  st^J 
01  came  and  horses  u  maintained  on  farms  of  450  to  600  acres.  The  system  of 
herding,  rery  commonly  adopted,  makes  it  pcsible  to  carry  this  heavj  rto^^u^ 
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oops  M  rye  gnm,  orafand  gnm,  rad  doTer  and  tainfoin  produce  luzuriantlj  on  tb« 
IL7ur.."'t  •**  ^'  yw  of  intoamre  .beep  culture.  Rape,  root..  cbbi«e  and 
the  like  are  alao  grown  ^or  tbe  abeep,  and  unlcM  at  aucb  aeaaons  of  the  year  at  rapid 
vaina  or  developmrat  are  deairwl  tbe  rarioua  branche.  of  tbe  flock  are  indoaed  within 
the  hurdlei,  reoeiTlng  m  addition  to  the  generous  forage  a  bite  of  oil  eake  or  other 
•trong  ration.  I  anng  tbe  early  tummer  and  again  after  the  lamba  are  weaned  the 
matrona  and  p«|faapa  the  young  ewea  uaually  bare  their  liberty  on  paature.  but  even 
here  much  trarel  la  not  neceaiary  to  aecure  a  belly  fuU.  Feed  leema  abundant  erery. 
o^eXl      "  "  *"  ^^  frequent  obangea  of  run  and  judidoua  management  in 

v«f«h^7.i?''  J*"**  »'«^»~«ed  they  are  constently  confined  to  tbe  burdlea,  winter 
vetchea.  tall  oat  graa.  and  clover,  almost  hiding  the  youngaters  in  their  lot  from  that 
time  onward.    In  addition  they  receive  once  or  twice  d«ly  an  allowance  of  crushed 

ground  and  taking  m  an  abundance  to  eat    On  many  farms  the  ewea  that  are  paatMr- 

^iiTth.  .ti*^*^  "'"\*'''.  '""'.^^  "'''"«"•  '^''  ""»*«"*  <**°«i««  ^  °'"«S  to 
S««\  *  J-  .u.  ""•'^  '°  *'"^^°''^  •"  ^^^  ■^«"««  British  flock.  By  taking 
ttTT^^  "  °°*"'*  "  °^v"'^  *''«  "^'"'^  "  '«*»°  «^^«»  opportunity  to  reclotho 
itaelf,  to  be  again  gone  over  in  the  oourae  of  a  few  weeka.  To  thia  end  sucoeaaions  of 
crops  are  sown  wherever  opportunity  offers.  Mangela  and  turnip,  frequently  follow  a 
pasture  crop  and  thoae  come  on  to  be  fed  off  either  where  they  stand  in  the  field  or  are 

!k^f rJL^  *^'  ^Jlf**''  "*•"  *°  '^  ■'""**  perpetually  on  hand  on  the  English 
sheep  farm  They  are  fed  on  paature  aa  well  as  on  dry  feed  and  are  highly  valued  for  the 
venation  in  the  diet  and  their  beneficial  infiuenS  upon  the  digJStii  oSzilion! 

In  the  South  of  IngUuid. 

In  the  south  of  England  much  land  ia  devoted  to  sheep  raising.  In  the  Dorset 
section  Dorset  ewes  are  bred  twice  or  three  time,  to  Dorset  rams  and  onoe  to  a  Down 
ram  after  which  they  are  fed  to  be  sold,  ewe,  lamb  and  aU  for  the  block.  In  this  way 
tte  b'^""*  flock  IS  kept  pure,  the  ewea  are  turned  off  at  an  age  to  auit  the  market,  and 
uie  Half-Down  lambs  dropped  in  the  early  winter  command  the  hi^iest  price  of  the 

Here  the  sheep  receive  fuU  consideration  in  the  farming  operationa.  The  rotation 
u  a  short  one  conaisting  of  wheat,  followed  by  graas  and  clover  to  be  fed  off  by  sheep. 
Thw  may  lie  but  one  year,  part  of  it  being  made  into  hay.  Some  vetches  are  grown  to 
be  fed  ^n  or  as  hay.  and  a  oonaiderable  breadth  of  turnips  are  followed  by  wheat 

LluJ^^^i^:  *J^  ^""^  °{  ^^°  t^^  husbandry  here,  as  in  other  parts  of 
En^and  IB  first  the  hurdle,  then  the  newly  sown  field,  and  then  the  faithful  ahephrrd. 
In  Canada  we  lack  the  favouraole  winter  so  valuable  to  the  British  sheep  keeper,  but 
all  other  conditions  are  favourable  for  the  highest  development  of  the  sheep  industry. 
Perhap.  what  would  be  hardest  to  get  is  the  faithful  trained  shepherd,  who  lives  for 
his  care  and  is  always  looking  for  the  most  promising  ewe  Iambs  to  replenish  the  flock. 

Knttoii  Xaking  in  Scotiand. 

Commercial  mutton  raising  is  a  highly  developed  industry  in  parta  of  Scotland. 
Some  sheep  fanns  carry  only  what  is  known  as  a  'flying  atodt'— that  is  to  say  the 
sheep  whether  bred  on  the  place  or  bought  in  are  kept  upon  the  farm  for  only  one 
year  or  less.  On  other  farms  stocks  of  ewe.  of  reguUr  agea  are  maintained.  Where 
the  fonner  practice  is  in  vogue,  ewes  that  have  raised  three  crops  of  lamb,  are  bought 
m  September,  and  with  their  lambs  are  sold  fat  the  next  spring  or  early  summer.  By 
many  half-bred  (Leicester-Cheviot  or  Leicester-Blackfaced)  ewes  are  preferred,  but 
Oxford  Downs  and  Suffolks  are  also  purchased  to  turn  off.    Pure-bred  Leicester  and 
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Oxford  ram*  an  fenenlly  employwl  on  theM  «wm.  In  th«  autumn  lamba  alM  ar* 
bou^t  in  to  conaume  what  turnipe  and  graaa  there  may  be  available,  and  to  be 
mariteted  when  fat  on  in  the  winter  or  spring.  The  practice  deacribed  ia  eapecially 
adapUble  to  rich  land  oa  which  a  short  crop  roUtion  ia  the  rule.  Here  the  grata  land 
Ilea  only  on«  year,  or  two  at  moat 

On  hiftiier  lying  or  poore.-  farma  that  maintain  a  conaiderable  area  of  old  graaa 
paatuiea  flodr.  are  mainUined  throughout  the  year  and  from  year  to  year.  Aa  a  rule 
the  ewes  are  balf-bi«da  of  the  same  croaeea  aa  already  mentioned.  Theae  are  mated 
with  pure-bred  Leioeater  or  pure-bred  Oxford  rams,  or  in  aome  eaaea  Hampahires, 
Suffolka  or  Shropahirea.  It  u  the  practic  of  many  to  divide  the  flock  into  two  diri- 
aiona  about  equal  in  number.  On  the  cU  pasture  the  half  oonaiata  of  one-third  bought 
m  shear  inga  to  have  their  fint  crop  »f  lamba,  one-third  two-year  olds  and  one-third 
a  year  older  to  have  their  third  crop  ol  lambs.  The  progeny  of  this  half  of  the  sheep 
stock  IS  mostly  kept  on  for  feeding  for  the  ma^et  on  turnipe. 

m  second  half  of  the  ewe  stock  ia  made  up  of  first,  three-crop  ewea  that  have 
t«en  transferred  from  the  first  to  the  second  half  of  the  stock,  in  which  they  form 
about  one-third  of  the  necessary  number;  and  second,  double  this  proportion  of  ewes 
of  the  same  age  bought  in  from  farmers  7ho  dispose  of  their  ewea  after  their  third 
crop  of  lamba.  These  old  ewes  are  bred  early  in  the  fall  so  as  to  have  their  fourth 
crop  of  lambs  ready  for  the  fat  market,  to  which  both  ewes  and  lambs  are  sent. 

The  feed  grown  upon  the  farm  consists  of  grass  and  turnipe.  Great  care  is  exer- 
cised m  seeding  to  grass.  For  a  single  aeason's  pasture  a  mixture  oompoaed  of  1» 
pounds  Itahan  rye  graaa,  14  pounds  of  timothy  and  10  pounds  of  red  clover  ia  sown 
•,XT  acre.  When  seeding  for  a  longer  period  a  favourite  mixture  is  12  pounds  Italian 
rye  fi^-as^  8  pounds  perennial  rye  grasa,  14  pounds  timothy,  4  pounds  red  clover,  4 
po;mds  alsike,  8  pounds  white  and  2  pounds  trefoU  or  yellow  clover.  This  seems  a 
heavy  seeding,  but  the  Scottish  farmer  finds  such  a  seeding  pays  in  mutton.  It 
enables  a  heavy  stock  to  be  carried  on  the  land,  and  the  variety  provided  enaurea 
rapid  gains  of  the  sheep  and  Iambs. 

The  turnip  crop  is  of  great  importance.  For  the  fall  montha  the  white  variety 
known  as  Qreystone  ia  used.  When  these  are  eaten  off  a  later  sort  of  green  top 
white  comes  into  use,  and  by  the  new  year  the  swedes  may  be  turned  upon  or  fed  by 
hand.  To  use  swedes  early  is  found  to  be  injurious  to  the  Iambs,  even  proving  fatal 
St  timea.  *^     ^ 

Hooks  Bonewed  Each  Setaon. 

In  seasons  of  good  graaa  about  two  ewea  per  acre  are  purehased  in  September, 
ihese  are  kept  upon  grass  until  bred.  A  supply  of  turnips  are  hauled  to  the  field  for 
a  short  time  before  the  mating  seaaon,  which  commencea  about  the  middle  of 
September,  to  build  them  up.  It  is  believed  that  ewes  produce  more  twin*  when 
thnvi^  weU  at  mating  time.    From  40  to  60  ewes  are  allowed  to  each  ram. 

After  the  mating  time  as  the  winter  advances  hand  feeding  is  necessary.  Turnips 
are  supplied  in  moderate  quantity,  about  1,400  pounds  being  given  to  100  ewes.  They 
also  receive  cotton  cake  up  to  a  pound  each.  Near  lambing  time  about  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  per  head  of  a  mixture  of  bran  and  oata  is  given.  In  frosty  weather  the  supply 
of  turnips  IS  reduced  and  hay  is  liberally  fed. 

As  lambing  time  approaches  the  most  forward  ewes  are  drawn  out  to  be  inclosed 
ID  smaU  groups  to  avoid  crowding,  and  as  these  are  able  to  leave  for  the  open  field 
others  are  brought  m  to  take  their  place. 

When  the  lambs  are  able  to  look  after  themselves  they  are  turned  with  their 
mothers  mto  pastures,  where  hurdles  laced  with  straw  are  erected  for  shelter.  The 
most  forward  lambs  are  selected  for  the  earliest  and  best  young  grasa  pasture  in  order 
to  be  rushed  along  to  catch  the  high  prices  early  in  the  season.  All  are  brought  along 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  disposed  of  as  they  are  ready. 

The  treatment  of  store  lambs  bought  in  ia  intereeting.  The  sales  of  these  com- 
mence about  the  end  of  July  and  continue  on  into  the  autumn.  Care  is  taken  not  to 
over^toA,  as  rapid  gains  are  dedred.    These  are  placed  in  good  paature,  and  grain 
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feedinir  U  commenced.  0«U,  bran  tnd  cotton  cake  or  oil  cake  are  fed  in  very  modcfiit.- 
quantitiea  at  firat  and  ffradually  increased  at  the  discretion  of  the  ahepberd.    Lar? 
flocka  togetber  are  aToided,  the  numbera  not  exceeding  one  hundred  head.    The  l(,t« 
are  made  up  according  to  aize  and  condition,  and  diapoaed  of  one  lot  after  aootbcr  n* 
they  beoonie  fit  for  market  without  disturbing  the  others. 

The  space  given  each  lot  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  field  to  be  fed  off  and  tlm 
number  of  lota;  the  breadth  of  each  division  is  usually  about  fifty  yards— the  length 
of  hurdle  nets  employed.  In  the  district  refer^d  to  wire  nets  are  used  for  the  m.|,. 
diviaions  nnd  string  neta  in  front,  whereas  in  many  parts  of  England  wooden  bunlLs 
woven  from  wands  are  used. 

The  amount  of  attention  devoted  to  the  fattening  lambs  would  astonish  n.ni.v 
Canadian  sheep  raisers.  Every  inducement  is  given  the  aheep  to  consume  as  m:my 
turnips  as  possible,  as  rapid  gains  are  desired  in  order  to  get  the  stock  off  to  mork.  t 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  Baskets  are  filled  in  the  evening  to  be  ready  for  cnrlv 
feeding  in  the  morning.  Aa  early  in  the  morning  as  light  will  allow  the ahepherd  fe<,U 
in  separate  boxes  as  much  cotton  cake  aa  will  be  eaten  up  clean  in  an  hour.  At  Ih* 
same  time  the  turnips  prepared  the  previous  evening  nrc  fed  in  the  proper  trough'i 
Only  a  few  are  given  the  first  round  in  order  to  get  all  the  lots  busy  at  the  trouRli* 
The  feeder  then  comes  back  to  the  first  lot  and  leaves  as  many  cut  turnips  aa  will  covpr 
the  bottoms  of  the  troughs  two  or  three  inchea  deep,  and  continues  to  serve  all  tlie 
lots  in  the  same  manner  again  and  again  during  the  whole  day.  By  this  aystctn  of 
frequently  supplying  freshly  cut  roots,  the  sheep  are  indi-oed  to  the  troughs  to  partake 
of  more  food.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  supply  of  cotton  cake  is  given  us  in 
the  early  morning  and  in  the  evening  the"  turnip  troughs  are  filled  for  the  night.  A 
rack  of  hay  is  placed  in  each  inclosurc  and  is  repleniahed  every  afternoon.  This  daily 
routine  is  continued  until  the  sheep  are  sent  fat  to  the  market 
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VATTEVnrO  SHEEP  XH  CANADA. 

While  a  very  large  percuntuKe  of  aheep  and  Iambi  that  are  marketed  direct  from 
the  farms  go  right  oil  the  paature  with  no  special  pnparatiun  in  the  way  of  fattening, 
oiaajr  progressive  and  tliorough  sheep  raisers  fatten  their  ttnck  as  they  do  their  beef 
cattle  and  hogs  in  order  to  secure  the  best  prices  for  their  product.  A  finished  article 
IS  alwaya  in  demand  at  a  valuation  in  advanctt  of  that  sold  in  leaner  condition. 

A  tiniHhed  mutton  sheep,  like  the  finished  bacon  hog,  is  not  the  heavy  over  fat 
animal  that  was  looked  for  many  years  ago.  Consumers  are  more  delicate  in  their 
taste  and  discriminating  in  their  choice  than  in  the  past,  and  therefore  want  their 
mutton  or  lamb  lean,  tender  and  juicy.  While  this  is  true,  a  n.  lean  carcass  is  not 
a  d<Mirable  article  of  diet  and  therefore  should  not  be  si>r  1  li.  farm  unless  to  be 
fed  in  aome  other  man'a  feed  lot  until  ready  for  the  pu'pose  '  r  which  •♦ton  sheep 
are  grown. 

Owing  to  limited  supplies  of  sheep  in  every  provi. 
lean,  skinny  specimena  will  sell,  although  of  course  at 
those  which  kill  out  plump  oarcaasea.    If  bred  from  'i  w  = 
fed  and  cared  for  until  the  autumn  both  lambs  and  uiu^r 
as  the  market  demands.    On  account  of  the  natm   .  lend 
flesh  they  cany  is  juicy  and  well  flavoured.    If,     un^.  ,..r     '  .^ 
and  it  is  desired  to  hold  over  until  the  price  has  impo.>d,    -.r 
a  fattening  diet  until  finished.    The  market  is  uauall:,  very  ,. 
February  onward,  and  the  stock  should  be  ready  to  top  the 
chooses  to  sell. 

After  the  lambs  are  weaned  the  wethers,  and  others  to  oe  iutteued,  should  have 
sccess  to  a  variety  of  pasture.  An  old  grass  field  is  very  useful  by  way  of  a  change, 
but  an  additional  plot  of  aftermath,  clover,  lucerne  or  rape  or  a  combination  of  these 
will  supply  an  excellent  bill  of  fare.  A  feed  in  the  morning  of  oats  and  bran  is  not 
lost  on  fattening  lamb»— it  will  increase  the  gains  and  reduce  the  risks  of  illness  from 
an  over  succulent  diet.  The  salt  supply  should  never  be  allowed  to  run  out  at  this 
season  particularly  when  the  white  frosts  appear.  An  over-feed  of  salt  it  dangerous 
on  a  succulent  diet.  Rather  than  give  salt  irregularly  in  the  autumn  it  is  saf^r  to 
withhold  it  altogether  at  this  aeason.  Indeed  many  are  adopting  this  latter  plan.  No 
drinking  water  is  needed  by  sheep  pasturing  on  rape  or  luoeme.  Autumn  is  the  natural 
season  for  all  animals  to  flesh  up,  and  every  advantage  ahould  be  taken  to  aid  the 
prooeso.  With  the  odvent  of  froaty  nights  care  must  be  taken  to  not  only  hold  the 
weight  made,  but  to  continue  the  increase  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  appetite*  are 
keen  and  unless  flesh  is  being  deposited  each  and  every  day  the  food  that  is  eaten  is  lost 
to  the  owner.  To  guard  against  any  check  it  is  well  to  furnish  a  morning  feed  of  well 
saved  clover.  The  lambs  will  reliah  it  and  begin  to  thrive  anew.  It  is  the  practice  of 
many  cautious  feeders,  anxious  to  keep  down  the  mortality  to  a  minimum,  to  bring  up 
the  flock  to  a  grass  plot  in  the  evening  and  have  a  feed  of  hay  reae^  when  they  arrive, 
or  in  a  separate  yard  to  be  turned  into  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  It  is  not  a  bad 
practice  to  provide  a  feed  of  grain  in  the  evening  and  the  hay  or  both  in  the  morning 
before  turning  them  out  for  the  day.  Lambs  cared  for  in  this  way  will  put  on  weight 
very  rapidly.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  sheep  can  be  fattened  on  a  comparatively 
small  area  of  land  sown  to  the  proper  crops. 

Winter  Fattenix^^. 

The  principle  of  avoiding  extreme  changes  of  diet  observed  by  all  careful 
fodder?,  should  be  strictly  adhered  to  when  the  housing  season  arrives.  The  daily 
feeds  of  hay  and  grain  for  a  few  weeks  before  winter  seals  up  the  ground  and  renders 
pasturing  unprovidable  is  a  fine  preparation  for  complete  hand  feeding.    As  the  rape, 
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^T!"f  fL'^'^uT  °"**J,'!*  '""P  ^*'  '*«°  ^«  «•>•«'  <>'«*  f"l".  «>ot8  may  be  gradually 
aubatituted.  The  hay  will  have  to  be  incre-ed  to  dl  the  lamb,  will  cle«.Ctwf^ 
or  thne  times  da.ly  and  the  gram  ration  may  be  gradually  augmented  a.  well.    Th! 

ttjVo  Zk!  ""°  "*  "  *"  ^"^  ''^*"  ^"'°'"*  "'^  *^"'  ^^°«  ^°'  *^"'  ^'«'  "' 
The  selection  of  a  grain  ration  is  a  matter  depending  upon  the  market  and  tl,.> 
cropa  grown  at  home  It  i.  generaUy  wiae  to  avoid  purchasing  feed  if  it  can  be  mil 
factorily  raised  on  the  farm.  In  planning  the  lowing  of  the  different  field*  of  l,,. 
f""*  '.°  «P"°«  the  fattening  lambs  should  be  provided  for  a.  far  as  is  oomuatent  will, 
the  suitability  of  the  soil  and  other  condition*. 

♦„  ff?^  ."'^.r"""',^  ""'^^  ^  '*'*P  '^>°»-  This  grain  it  nouriahing  and  .saf.- 
to  feed;  it  will  go  well  with  other  grains,  and  as  a  crop  is  easily  grown.  Two  parts 
oats,  one  part  peas  and  one  part  bran  is  a  good  ration  for  sheep  of  any  class.  Corn 
substituted  for  the  peas  answers  weU.  Towards  the  end  of  the  finishing  period  tl,„ 
heavy  part  of  the  ration  may  be  increased  to  fully  three-quarters  by  weight.  Oil  cako 
IS  highly  valued  by  many  sheep  feeders.  It  may  be  substituted  for  the  bran,  when  th,. 
proportion  of  heavy  grain  should  accordingly  be  diminished.  From  half  a  poun.l  to 
one  and  one-half  pounds  of  grain  per  head  per  day  according  to  the  ends  to  be  attni.,,,! 
constitutes  a  fattening  ration,  when  the  coarse  fodder  used  is  fed  liberally  and  of  Kc.i 

^u  ou-.T-  ,'""'"'."'^°^  ^^*"  <^'*f"  ^'*^  localities.  An  extensive  feeder,  llr. 
Ihos.  ShiUinglaw.  in  Huron  county,  who  buys  in  lambs  and  sheep  to  fatten,  in  some 
seasons  uses  rape  and  grass  as  the  chief  ration.  Until  the  housing  season  arrives  no 
grain  is  given,  but  after  that  date  clover  fiay  and  grain  are  fed,  and  the  flock  alIow(Kl 
on  the  rape  one  hour  twice  daily  until  about  Christmas  or  until  snow  buries  the  fe«M 
1  he  sheep  thrive  finely  on  this  diet,  and  are  sold  as  soon  as  the  rape  feeding  is 
finished,  as  it  has  been  found  that  satisfactory  grains  are  difficult  to  secure  for  somp 
weeks  after  the  rape  is  done.  The  grain  ration  used  usually  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
oats  and  peas,  oats  and  corn,  and  sometimes  barley  is  added.  About  one  pint  of  grain 
per  head  per  day  in  two  feeds  is  the  usual  rate  of  feeding.  Lambs  weighing  90  pounds 
on  October  1st  weight  about  110  pounds  at  Christmas.  These  weights  constitute  the 
average  of  600  head. 

In  North  York,  Mr.  Robert  Somerville  raises  and  feeds  about  one  hundred  ewe 
and  wether  lambs.  In  the  fall  grass  pasture  is  the  chief  dependence,  but  either  rapo 
or  kale  is  provided  also.  When  taken  from  the  fields  lucerne  hay  and  pulped  turnips 
are  liberally  fed,  and  a  grain  ration  of  oata  and  barley  or  peas  is  commenced  at  tlie 
rate  of  one  pint  per  day  for  each  animal  in  two  feeds.  The  lambs  are  usually  finished 
in  January,  when  sold,  weighing  about  120  pounds  each.  The  breeding  flock  consists 
of  grade  Oxford  ewes  and  pure-bred  Oxford  rams.  A  further  discussion  of  foods 
occurs  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin. 

It  is  of  the  flrst  importance  that  for  the  well-doing  of  any  class  of  live  stock  that 
the  animals  be  comfortable.  Unless  proper  precautions  are  taken  sbe^  are  slmost 
«ure  to  be  more  or  less  infested  with  ticks,  and  perhaps  the  more  minute  form  of 
▼ermin-lioe,  a  more  irritating  insect  than  the  former.  To  rid  sheep  of  these  posts 
they  should  be  thoroughly  dipped  with  one  or  other  of  the  reliable  commercisi  prepara- 
tions, which  not  only  destroy  the  vermin  but  clean  the  skin,  reducing  irritation  and 
unrest  to  a  minimum. 

Feed  to  a  Finish. 

Market  sheep  should  not  be  sold  until  finished  nor  should  they  be  fed  for  a  longer 
period.  If  a  portion  of  the  flock  is  behind  the  others  in  this  respect  and  it  is  desir..! 
to  ship  out  the  entire  flock  at  once  the  leaner  ones  should  be  separated  out  and  pushed 
along  more  rapidly.  One  requires  some  trainii«  to  be  able  to  judge  when  a  sheep  is 
hnished.  In  well-bred  sheep  the  back  u  a  safe  guide,  but  inferior  ones  may  bo  bare 
on  the  back  and  still  be  fairly  fat  To  examin?  a  sheep  for  fatness  the  hsnd  sh«>:W 
be  laid  finnly  on  the  back,  palm  downwards,  and  moved  from  side  to  side.  In  a 
finished  sheep  the  spine  is  well  covered,  presenting  a  cushiony  rubbery  feel.    In  addi- 
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the  briAet.    The  market  does  not  want  extremely  fat  sheep.    Fig.  41  shows  a  cross- 

„„*T^S^  t  "'f"'*'**  """*f  •.  *^*  2®  ''*'°'"  »  «~"P  «f  fi°"»»«l  ewes  selected 
IsS  S  ^  e^ne-^ced  butchers.    These  ewes  weigh  from  140  pounds  to 

Spring  Xarket  Oood. 

ZS.  TK  I*  ?  '^•'•'y,'''"^!  y°""8r  sheep  during  the  lato  winter  and  spring 
r?  w  «.  ♦^Jf'*  Bouroe  of  mutton  supply  at  that  season  is  the  frozen  carcasees 
that  were  stored  away  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  Such  meat  is  not  the  sort  to 
Mtisfy  a  high-class  trade,  so  that  the  price  of  good  yearling  mutton  U  always  at  a 
premium  at  that  season.  jo  at  a 

Fattening  on  Soreeningi. 
During  the  past  few  years  sheep  and  lamb  feeding  has  been  carried  on  quite 
tttensive^y  «t  grain  shipping  centres  in  Canada.    At  Moosejaw,  Sask..  Port  Arthur. 
Ont.,  and  other  points  sheep  fattening  has  become  an  important  industry.    At  thes^ 

K*^  "^Z,  *!  <l"'»ft'ti«'  oi  elevator  screenings,  consisting  of  broken  and  small 
wheat,  weed  seeds  and  short  pieces  of  straw,  are  cleaned  out  of  the  wheat  prior  to 
reshipping.  The.value  of  this  material  as  food  for  fattening  sheep  and  lambs  is  very 
high,  producing  rapid  gains  in  weight  and  mutton  of  excellent  quality 
fro/Zi^WMr  ^  '!."t?'  1906  large  quantities  of  screenings  were  annually  exported 
[v?JSni  Y     1!^  and  Port  Arthur  to  feeding  yards  in  Minnesota,  but  since  then  this 

906?nl^  ir,  ^"^  "I^r*  ^^'"-    ^^«  transactions  of  the  season  1906-6  and 
^tll^-  *^  Pr^6t'^}>^  alike  to  the  elevator  people  and  the  sheep  feeder.. 

The  screening,  were  marketed  at  a  good  valuation,  stated  to  be  about  $10  to  $12  per  ton 
^  roS)  SLh  "^  ^""^^  Pou'^dawere  purchased  at  AlberU  r^iges.  The  first 
Soi£?l^  ^""^  "^iT^ir"^  ^  ^  ^•'^  ^'  h«^,  but  in  the  fall  of  1906 

ini  L.i?^  ^  ''"^  ^n  °'^''^-  ^^  *""'"''*  ^^  ^^  ^^^  "^"t*!  by  feeding  operators 
increased  the  price  a  dollar  or  mor«  per  head 

off  ^^^oSiSr'S!?  ^"*^  ''^"J  ""^  hundred  days,  when  the  lambs  *v«  turned 
without  their  fleeces  weighing  from  90  to  nearly  100  pounds  each.     They  were 
marketed  chiefly  «t  Winnipeg  and  Toronto  at  values  up  to  $7.26  per^        ^ 

roof  TnT**'  T°  '''°'""*'!. '".  °^"  ^'"'''  »""0"°<Jed  by  diods  with  only  back  and 
roof  In  the  yards  were  racks  for  hay  and  large  roofed  self-feeding  hoppe»  kept  con- 
.tantly  supplied  with  screenings.  The  lambs  were  shorn  in  March.  afST  which  they 
maJe  ve^  rapid  gains  until  sold  between  April  16  and  a  month  lat^r  ' 

Kale  Whe^Tf  SVT^k"*  [f'^^^Z  "  .•'""ducted  on  a  somewhat  less  extensive 
^rl  arTJm^vi^  ^1  Arthur  the  feeding  is  done  in  open  yards,  at  Moosejaw  closed 
J^^flZJ  tkL^'  *  *  r  H'*  "''ffi^I^nt'y  open  for  good  ventilation.  The  pens  are 
Ml  (^  i^  "*"?''  equipment  is  about  the  «.me  as  at  Port  Arthur,  embracing 
•elf-feeders  and  a  constant  supply  of  good  water.  «:"iur»cing 

nnmi^/'^'^'^i.*"  'r**  °*  *  character  similar  to  those  fed  at  Port  Arthur,  a  large 

fai^t  itSli^""  *""  *°  *^°  '^•""  ''''  ""''  --  «^  -"-  ^  h;ve  b:^ 

To  look  after  some  3,000  head  three  men  were  employed-two  to  do  the  feeding 

.to  U  T*i?  '^'  '",""*"■  •"''  °"«  *°  ^"^^  "'*«'  th«  h„sin«s  of  keeping  on  S! 
.to,.k  of  feed  and  mark-in^  th.  finished  .heep.  The  .heep  were  nhorn  here  m  at  Port 
Arthur  in  March  and  marketed  between  the  middle  of  April  and  the  midd  "of  Ma^ 

htr:/£' "^ir'tr"  ^^^t^/"***-'  r^^mg  .bout  m  vouirTi.:^  'l 

niRM  as  wi  per  cwt  was  received  for  much  of  the  stook. 
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The  feeding  tranaactiona  carried  on  at  Port  Arthur  and  Mooaejaw  have  bten 
highly  profitable  to  the  operatoM  and  of  great  benefit  to  the  sheep  rainng  industry  of 
the  west.  It  ia  the  opening  up  of  a  new  and  eztenave  outlet  for  nnge  stock  too  thin 
for  the  best  markets,  but  which  when  fattened  ia  of  excellent  qualitj,  oonunandii,^  a 
high  figure  and  greatly  increaaing  the  demand  for  and  consumption  of  mutton. 

The  information  that  haa  been  secured  by  the  feeding  of  sheep  at  Mooaejaw,  Port 
Arthur,  and  other  points,  upon  screenings  and  refuse  grains  has  been  the  mean^  of 
nlacmg  the  sheep  raising  industry  of  western  Canada  upon  a  much  higher  plane  than 
it  has  hitherto  occupied.  It  is  now  realized  that  as  a  means  of  converting  thousands 
of  tons  of  the  seeds  of  noxious  weeds  into  a  highly  valuable  product  sheep  occupy  hr  t 
position.  While  they  are  doing  this  they  are  building  up  a  mutton  trade  that  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  growing  importance  to,  first  the  sheep  raiser  and  second  the  country  at 
large.    A  new  era  has  dawned  for  the  sheep  industry  of  the  prairie  provinces  of  Canada. 
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Fig.  38-  Group  of  finiihed  Ewe*. 


Fig.  39— Cron  Sections  of  a  Cu-cau  much  too  fat. 
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Fig.  40— CroM  Saotiona  of  a  CanxM  too  thin  for  the  Tnde. 
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Fig.  41-CroM  Sectioaa  of  a  Finiahed  CanaM. 
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FROM   THE   BX.OCX   TO  THE   TABLE. 

it  isTSf  «ToTul.?.Tb;Vo:  Tk  wth'/."'  "'  ""*  'J^'  P'*^"^^  "»«"  *»-  ^""'• 
and  other  count"  L  whe^  ,^1^5  Tk  *  «^e"8e  Canadian  family.     In  Britain 

f.tten«l.  and  the  meat  p'i'rpl^^^  Llf'?^"*'f  '^'"^  ""^ 

other  stapk  sorts  that  enterfnto  Z T?!'  ?^  ^*!*'  ''°'**'  '*«  P'"**  ''^l*  the 

where  wo^l  producttn  T^eZ  :oSrZn7T  tJ^'  ^''''-  '"  """*''«' 
desirable  food,  because  the  auamt  ^7^^   /  u  °    i     t  '''**®P  ""••'  mutton  is  not  a 

nouriahinK  or.  on  the  otherS  ,  to  \  *  n"''-  ¥""°"  ""y  *>«  Pal'table  and 
method  of  it.  production  and  nrirJ^^^^^  woolly-tasting  product,  according  to  the 
improvement  Hs'mut  on     lnreZT7^::\JL:l^^^  "«?*  j«  «>  -"^^i-*  ♦« 

year  old  has  increased  muttorToL^iit  frjatr t  ny%°o  d  Th'^'""  """ 
particularly  true  in  towns  and  Mt?««  ♦».«+ i.  A  j ''"°"  ™a"y  lo'd-  This  is  more 
and  well  conducteS  aZto?;  Se«  ^hJf  "''?." -"^^  of  discriminating  markets 
sources  are  able  to  offer  tW  cuJ?Z!«  that  secure  their  stock  of  mutton  from  these 
and  di^^iminaUn^S  """"""  "^  *  *'"''"*'^  *^"*  «PP*«1«  to  a  refined 

.  fart1rctrrnl1otcfw"rtheTfl^'^  ^^^-^r'"*  "5  ^^^  ^"--"'^  *"<»-  '" 
mtcher.  is  making  s^-sfaoto^^'^JLVfest?  "^f"  f ^^*""  """^  '"""-» 
.Rid  for  finished  mutton      ItTs  r^hTf^r^     ..,  "**^  l^  '''*  improving  prices 

he  consumption  of  this  nutri  ions  hLuVTr  ^^  """"'  ***  ^''^  ""***"'  aupply-that 
ffo  other  clL  of  aximal  so  r^^i^St^  T  T'  °'  'l-«'°P--t. 

■or  a  supply  of  fresh  meat  as  a  yoLg" heen  It  is  Jf  I'Tlf  "/•"  """'  ^°"-«''°" 
«  in  good  killing  condition  and  tW  th!  k  .  V  •  **'^'''«hest  importance  that  it 
«perly  executed  *^^  butchering  and  curing  be  promptly  and 

The  Bntoher*!  Animal. 
First-clasa  meat  cannot  be  obtained  from   ««;«..!=  *u  ^ 
Msonable  amount  of  fat  muai  be  nr^!!*  J      •       •  *  ■    **"**  "®  P^"'  '»»  A**-     A 
ad  the  fatter  an  aimiTs   withir^^nlf' V  T"T  ^^  ^"^"^  *<>  ^^e  flesh. 
Never  kill  an  animal  Sal  ia    Sir  C.  -        "'*"'•  *^!  ?****"  ^"'  he  the  meat 
..rvation  Point."  W  £arret"n"fo't;  s^yiV^Tt^^^^^^^      by  butchers    and 
le  muscle  fibres  are  shrinking  in  volume    and^'nf«T  "°f.^  ^"^*°«  ^°  *«h 

s  a  consequence  the  meat  is  t^uiheJann'rv^^    ^         correspondingly  less  water. 

Age  afiecta  the  flavour  and  texture  of  thn  m«at  ♦«  o-it^  an  -^^^t     Ty, 

n7  oSi     4nlh  „'?  "'"^  '"^"'^  ''  ^°^  "'^^^^  *«  ^  toughlhin  tSaf  f^m 
2Mn  ^  ^°"°*  '"'™»'''   fi«iuently   lacks   flavour,   and T. 
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watery.    An  old  animal  properly  fattened  and  in  good  health  would  be  preferable 
to  a  young  one  in  poor  condition. 

Pxeparttioii  for  Killiiif . 

It  ia  important  ihat  aheap  intended  for  alaui^ter  ihould  be  kept  off  feed  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-aiz  home.  If  kept  on  full  feed  the  ayatem  ia  gorged,  and  the  blood, 
loaded  with  aaaimilated  nntriente  which  aiedriTeototheextremitieaof  the  capillaries. 
In  auch  a  condiliion  it  ia  impoaaible  to  thoroufl^ily  drain  out  the  Teina  when  the 
aninud  ia  bled,  and  a  reddiah  coloured,  unattractive  carcaaa  will  be  the  reault.  Food 
in  the  stomach  deoompoeea  very  rapidly  after  alaughter,  and  when  the  dieasing  h 
slow  the  gaaea  generated  often  flavour  the  meat  Thia  ia  frbquently  the  aource  of  the 
'  woolly '  flavour  in  mutton  to  which  moat  people  expreaa  a  pronounced  dialike.  Water 
ahould  be  given  freely  up  to  the  time  of  al&ughter,  aa  it  keepa  the  temperature  normal 
and  helpe  to  waah  the  effete  matter  out  of  the  ayatem,  reaidting  in  a  nicely  colourod 
and  good  flavoured  carcaaa. 

The  care  of  animala  previous  to  alaughter  has  considerable  effect  on  the  keepin^r 
.  qualities  of  the  meat.  It  is  highly  importent  that  they  be  not  excited  in  any  way 
sufficiently  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Excitement  prevente  proper  drain- 
age of  blood  vessels,  and  msy  cause  souring  of  the  meat  very  soon  after  drewing.  In 
no  instance  should  an  animid  be  killed  immediately  after  a  long  drive  or  after  a  rapid 
run  about  the  pasture.  If  heated  by  auch  cause  it  ia  far  better  to  allow  it  to  rest 
overnight  before  killing  than  to  ride  tl^  meat  apoiling.  It  is  also  osaential  that  the 
animal  be  carefully  handled  ao  aa  not  to  bruiae  the  body.  Bruiaea  oause  blood  to 
settle  in  that  portina  of  the  body  affected,  jHreaenting  an  uninviting  appearance,  and 
often  cause  the  lof «  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  carcase.  A  thirty-six  hour  fast, 
plenty  of  water,  careful  handling,  and  rest  before  alaughtering  are  all  important  in 
securing  meat  in  t      beat  condition  for  use,  either  fresh  or  for  curing  purposes. 

Only  simply  butchering  appliances  are  necessary.  A  proper  etidting  knife,  s 
akinning  knife,  a  small  hoisting  pulley,  a  supply  of  skewen  ai^  a  amall  number  of 
home-made  backaets  and  gambrel  atidca  complete  the  outfit  for  farm  aheep  killing. 

AToiding  th«  Woolly  naTonr. 

As  abeady  indicated,  much  of  the  aheepy  flavour  of  mutton  oomeB  from  the 
generation  of  gases  in  the  stomach  after  the  aheep  ia  killed.  For  thia  reason,  in  addi- 
tion to  proper  fasting,  it  should  be  dreesed  aa  rapidly  as  possible.  A  platform  6  or  8 
inohee  ha^  is  convenient  to  work  on,  and  aids  in  keeping  the  carcaas  dean.  A  clean, 
dry  place  ia  neceasary  for  neat  woric  Water  or  blood  on  the  wool  makea  it  very 
difficult  to  dreaa  the  animal  nicely. 

If  the  sheep  is  an  old  one,  it  may  be  atunned  before  bleeding.  If  a  youn^  one, 
the  aame  purpose  is  served  by  dislocating  the  neck  after  cutting  the  throat.  This  is 
accompliahed  by  putting  one  hand  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  other  hand  under 
the  chin,  giving  a  shart  twist  upward.  Lay  the  sheep  on  ito  side  on  the  platform, 
with  ite  head  hanging  over  the  end.  Grasp  the  chin  in  the  left  hand  and  stick  a  knife 
through  the  neck,  just  back  of  the  jaw.  The  cutting  edge  of  the  knife  sboul'i  l)*- 
turned  toward  the  spinal  column  and  the  flesh  cut  to  the  bone.  In  thia  way  it  i< 
possible  to  avoid  cutting  the  windpipe. 

SlriiiniTig  and  Dnaiiiif . 

In  skinning,  qplit  the  akin  up  the  back  of  the  front  legs  from  the  dew  claws  to  s 
little  above  the  kneea.  Open  the  akin  over  the  win^ipe  from  brisket  to  chin,  starting  it 
slightly  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.  Split  the  skin  over  the  back  of  tlie  hind  legs  u>  the 
middle  line  and  skin  the  buttodc  Tlie  skin  should  also  be  nosed  over  tlie  cod  and  nuiM- 
Skin  arotmd  the  hocka  and  down  to  the  hoofa,  cutting  off  Ihe  hind  feet  at  the  fetlock 
jointai.  Bun  the  knife  between  the  cords  and  bmie  on  the  hmdt  of  the  diins,  and  tie 
the  legs  together  just  above  the  hock  until  after  the  oareeas  is  hung  up.  H&ng  the 
aheep  up  by  the  hind  legs  and  split  the  akin  alrag  ^  imder  middle  line.    Start  at  the 


ward  and  l^arf  OTeTlS  hLi,.il^  ^'"^t  °T"  ^^  'ore^iuarter.  and  up- 
Ain  orer  tl«  hLd  C  m  U-  m»h^  ""^  • ''^^  It  i.  «nwi-  to  pull  down  on  the 
an  nnaightlT  ti^^L^^tl*^  ooTennjf  the  lleah  u  row  to  be  ruptured  and 
from  aTS,  KT^rroll^^"^  The  wool  du,uldalwa^  be  Md  away 
from  the  body  «tW  T^  1.  ^^  "?"•  ^  *"  "^  *•"•  ^*«"  '>><»'W  be  puUed  aw» 
When  A.^  ^r^    ,    ^"J^  '*'  "*  °'^^'  *o  preserve  the  eoverin*  of  the  meat 

Wng^inned  by  cTttii'^Xh  tt  ^^  Jobt'  '"'  "''  *^  »"  '«"''^«*  '^^^-^ 

down^.L'T^D^Tot^^pirS;''-^^^^^  ?^^,n"^  •"°'^"»  "  *»  «»«>P 

breast  bone  and  tal^  outtlu;!..  i.  ^°  ^''^  ^  ^^  ^»°8  '«"°  the  cod  to  the 
crca«.  If  4.  m^  i.  f^.^'^ir''  "'^  '^?"*r''  '*'^°«  *^  ^^"  """^hed  to  the 
lun^nd  diwhw^H,^,  T  r  '^V*  the  breMt  bone  and  remove  the  heart. 
WiS  an  blo^  ."d^i.fS^';u.^'"'*'  "P  ?f*°  *h«  P'l'i-  «d  pull  out  the  bladdS 
hot'i.ter.  Xwe  up  t^rSoS  irZ'S  '  Jl.^?-^  *^°!i  wrung  nearly  dry  from 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  Wr^'XlThe  ."ill'SoSi/'**'*  ~'''  ''"^^  "^  ''""^'^  -*« 

Cooling  and  Cnttinr. 

that  U  Jl^auT^Jt  ftze%he'r.t''d  ^'S  7°  ''**'  •»'««»'*«-«.  and  yet 
84»  to  40»  .«H  .-  ireeze.     llie  most  desirable  temperature  for  coolin«  meat  is 

Tn  thl  '^^""^  *°  ^"^  temperature,  will  givVgood  results 
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*•■«.  «2.-Di,,rM,  dKHriBir  Method  of  Cutting  ap  .  Cm«„  of  Mutton. 


innhJk^iT^JL         "^."^  "•■*  *"^  '*^"'<*  ^^«  •  "hort  curved  knife  (• 
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In  cutting  on*  ibould  alwiTa  «nt  aoroM  the  fnia  of  tba  meat  Following  thii 
principle  will  result  in  uniform  pieoee  and  the  joints  will  be  more  eaailj  carved  after 
co<AiDg.  Cut  to  the  bone  with  the  knife,  and  uae  a  saw  rather  than  an  axe  for  cutting 
the  bone. 

Fint  split  the  oareaaa  into  halvea,  then  cut  off  theiank  and  bieast,folkwing  the  line 
A,  B,  C,  D,  in  Fig.  49.  Cut  off  the  leg  at  the  top  of  the  round,  A  to  K,  just  touchii.g 
the  hip  joint  Bemore  the  shank  below  the  fleshy  part  of  the  leg.  Cut  off  the  shoulder 
between  the  third  and  fourth  riba  and  the  neck  at  the  shoulder  rein.  BemoTe  the 
front  shank  at  the  elbow  joint.  When  a  'saddle  of  mutton'  is  wanted,  ime  muit 
deviate  from  this  method  of  outting  and  cut  the  saddle  in  one  pieoe  before  the  earcau 
is  split  into  halves.  The  1^  of  mutton  is  sometimes  cut  into  steak,  but  is  usually 
roasted  whole  or  boikd.  The  loin  maj  be  used  for  chops,  the  slice  being  cut  parsllel 
to  the  ribe,  or  it  maj  be  roasted  if  desired.  The  chops  should  be  out  '  one  rib '  thick. 
If  used  as  an  oven  roast  the  joints  in  the  backbone  should  be  eradted  with  a  cleaver 
to  admit  of  easy  carving  at  the  table.  The  rack  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  loin. 
The  joints  in  the  back  of  the  shoulder  should  be  cracked  and  the  ribs  bndien  across  the 
middle  on  the  inside,  when  it  may  be  used  as  an  oven  roast  from  a  young  mutton,  or 
as  a  boiling  piece  if  from  an  old  one.  The  breast  and  flank,  when  trimmed,  are  used 
for  stews;   the  neck  and  shank  for  soup  stock. 
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Keopiar  the  Maat. 

Cold  storage  mutton  used  while  fresh  is  more  nutritious  and  palatable  than  salted 
or  cured  meats.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  use  as  much  of  it  uncured  u  possible. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  keep  meat  fresh  during  the  summer  months  without  the  use  of 
ice,  and  even  then  but  little  can  be  handled  at  one  time  on  the  ordinary  farm.  Where 
a  room  or  family  refrigerator  can  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  40"  or  less,  with  good 
ventilation  and  circulation  of  air,  fresh  meat  can  be  kept  for  ten  days  or  longer.  It 
is  very  important  that  the  circulation  be  free  and  the  air  dry.  Moisture  in  a 
refrigerator  tends  to  develop  wet  mold  or  slime,  and  a  little  decay  soon  contaminates 
the  whole  piece.  Less  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  keeping  fresh  meat  if  it  is 
kept  in  a  room  where  the  temperature  ia  relatively  high  and  the  air  dry  than  where  the 
temperature  is  low  and  the  air  damp. 

Where  an  ice-house  is  filled  each  year  a  small  portion  of  it  may  be  partitioned  ai 
a  cold-storage  room.  With  the  ice  properly  padced  on  three  sides  of  it,  and  with  good 
drainage,  this  makes  a  very  satisfactory  place  for  keeping  meat,  and  it  may  also  be 
uaed  for  storing  butter  and  other  perishable  products. 

Mutton  is  kept  during  the  cold  season  by  freezing.  A  carcus  is  cut  up  into 
quarters,  or  even  smaller  pieces,  and  hung  in  an  or.tbuilding,  where  it  will  remain 
frozen  solid.  When  a  portion  is  wanted  it  may  be  cut  off  with  a  saw.  If  the  meat  ia 
taken  into  a  cold  room  and  slowly  thawed  out  the  flavour  is  only  slightly  injured.  No 
more  should  be  taken  in  at  one  time  than  is  wanted  for  immediate  uae.  Repetitpd 
freezing  and  thawitag  are  injurious  to  the  flavour  and  quality  of  the  meat;  hence  the 
importance  of  keeping  it  where  the  temperature  will  remain  sufficiently  low  to  prevent 
thawing. 

Packing  in  snow  ia  a  satiafantory  way  of  keeping  meat  The  carcass  should  be 
cut  into  chops,  roasts  and  boiling  meat  All  trimming  for  table  use  should  be  done 
before  allowing  the  meat  to  freeze.  Lay  each  piece  out  to  freeze  separately,  where  it 
will  not  come  in  contact  with  other  meat  Secure  a  box  large  enough  to  Iu>ld  it  all. 
and  put  a  layer  of  dry  snow  at  the  bottom.  When  the  meat  is  frosen  put  in  a  layer, 
packing  it  so  that  no  two  piecea  touch.  Cover  this  with  a  layer  of  snow  and  lay 
alternate  layers  of  anew  and  meat  until  the  box  is  filled.  Set  the  box  in  an  outside 
iiho.4  where  it  will  not  be  snbiect  to  audden  changes  of  temperature.  For  convenience 
in  getting  the  meat  when  wanted,  it  is  well  to  padc  tiie  steaks  in  one  section  or  end 
of  the  box  and  the  roasts  and  stews  in  others.  It  will  not  then  be  necessary  to 
disturb  anything  but  the  piece  desired  when  a  sun^  is  needed.    Use  only  dry  snow 
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Xatviaf  and  Cariaf . 

,nH  JZ**  ?nr°-  *°'"°^*  ^^  >~P'°«  ■'**'■  ^  «•«»"  >»•  >»«>™e  thoroughly  cool 

l«'?f!^  ^^  J     "^    ^*  ?  probably  at  ite  beat  at  the  end  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
day.  rt«r.ge  m  a  dry  atmo^iero  at  a  temperature  of  40  to  46  degree.. 

Without  acoeM  to  a  .atiafaotory  cold  storage  it  U  necenary  to  cure  narU  of  th« 

Cerainir  X atton. 
Mutton  may  be  .uccewfuUy  corned  by  a  number  of  methods    Mutton  «,«,  u^ 
kept  sweet  «nreral  week,  by  .imply  rubbii  well  with  dry  .alt^Jd  ow!  '•  ^ 

S'bS  *•  """* ""  ■»  "'»-**^  '^■'  ■'""■' "  "..Tb.  k^pfu .  .t:r°j: 

^^^      unuic  uie  piokte  o.er  it.    Lit  it  enhrel,  co..r  tin  meat!  add  4  ouno«  nh- 
llrn^IlrZre:La::mt      ""  "■"'"  ^'^  '•^*  ""  ^'^  ^"«^  '«  commendable,  a.  it 

Spioed  Katton  Haas. 
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«.^  SI?^  ^"*'  ^  ',  ♦••T?^"^  <*'  -Itprtio;  rub  on  two  toMpooafd.  oqual 
put.  ffround  albirioo  ud  <>lo^:  tlm  rub  on  brown  ragw.  about  a  toMup.  tb«i  apply 
•alt  Turn  and  rob  with  application  ofwjr  aaoond  day  for  tluaa  or  four  w«d»  Maw 
thua  ourwl  ia  dalioioua  boilod.  or  alioad  and  friad. 
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Kipr.  4a-Catcliinga  Sli(>e|i. 
"     ■l^-~Tlirowiiijf  a  Sliepp. 
II     45.— Leading  a  Shcci). 


Kig.  4(1.     Catching  a  Slieep  with  a  Shepherd's  Crook. 
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Fig.  47.— ShepherdH  Crook. 
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HANDLING  SHEEP. 

;,     i*  It  '^™"^«''Je  how  few  sLeep  raisers  understand  how  to  properly  catch  and 
handle  their  stock.    The  old  shepherd's  crook,  so  humane  and  useful  iVthe  years  that 

many  British  flocks  the  crook  .till  has  its  place,  and  with  this  and  the  intelligent  dog 
Indbtrst"^     "'""'  '""''      '""^  ''"'""'*^  ""''^  "°'°*"'*  ""'^  ^«"^'ty  ^°'  both  man 

th«  IVl"^  f^^-?  T°  '*  ''  P""'^"^  *"  ''''*°^'^  *^^  '•""K^''  e^*^"  I'^utal.  usage  accorded 

ookfThl;        "**  •t'/*'  °"  ""."^  '°"*^°°  "'«'°8  ^""^-     AP«rt  f'^'n  '^he  pure-bred 

Sv  t  ."'  7'^^^  "pon  «nd  cared  for  with  the  same  gentle  consideration  as  the 

Irhl"^^       .'  A  ".  ^^""T''  ''"'  '""''^  °^  '^'  «^«^P  fl«<=ks  are  rushed  and  driven. 

5  vHd  ,"  T"i  '?  '*"  ""'^'  •"^""'"'^  «°"  °^  ^"y-     ^«°  ^he  flock  is  to  be 

divided  or  an  individual  separate.!  from  the  others  the  bunch  is  usually  rushed  into  a 

kicking  to  the  point  of  exit  To  many  sheep  raisers  and  farm  hands  the  wool  appears 
0  be  a  natural  handle.  If  the  torture  inflicted  by  catching  a  sheep  by  the  wool  could 
be  appreciated  doubtless  many  would  seek  a  better  method.  The  examination  of  a 
carcass  of  a  newly  killed  sheep  that  has  been  lifted  by  its  wool  reveT  an  nJamed 
and  congested  area  resembling  the  effects  of  a  severe  jam  or  bruise  at  every  Lint  over 
which  the  w.,01  was  pulled,  due  to  the  rupturing  of  the  tiny  blood  veLeLTnnreaUng 

weight      Apart  from  this,  if  the  animal  is  immediately  slaughtered  the  carcass  is 

"'"?he'nr:j'"^r;  'T  t^''  ^'^T'^'"^  ''  '""^  roughness\ccorded  the  animal 
.!„,«  i  Pf^P^;  .niethod  of  catching  a  sheep  is  by  the  hind  leg  or  the  head.  If  in  a 
close  pen  in  which  the  sheep  are  closely  crowded  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  secure  "he 
Tn  „^  '°'r^  ^l  i'-^'^^'  ^^J*^'"^  '*  ^"^*  "°*"  '^^  "thers  have  moved  away  dear  ng 

au.h  Tv'th^.  It:'  ""f  \'  '"^°-  J"  '  ^"«^'  P^"  °'  y«'d  -  «heep  should  be 
caught  by  the  hind  leg  just  above  the  hock  or  gambrel  joint,  as  shown  in  Fig   4.'? 

A  properly  made  shepherds  crook  is  of  great  assistance  in  this.  The  hook  (Fig  47)' 
which  usually  has  a  handle  six  or  more  feet  long,  can  be  extended  forward  without 
wZ'TX^:  ^heep  sufficiently  closely  to  cause  it  to  plunge  tV  make  t  escaji 
When  caught  by  the  hock  joint  it  is  drawn  back  until  it  is  easily  grasped  by  t^e 
neck.  When  a  sheep  is  caught  in  this  way  the  flock  is  not  frightenll  asl^  ti'e  case 
when  one  rushes  in  to  grasp  a  member.  '  ^® 

K.  \l  ^^7^  "*  '^^^P  "^*^''  '*  ■'  *^""*^'^*  t^e  shepherd  should  place  his  left  hand 
^nT,\  "I  T  rJ!  '^fr^^-^  Pl-g''«  it  may  be  gently  ^as^d  by  the  wool 
of  ft  J  K  T  "^^^-  ^■^■'  "^^*  ^'""^  ^^°"^*^  srasp  the  side  of  the ^^1  or  the  end 
of  the  stub.  In  this  position  a  sheep  will  almost  invariably  walk  forward  at  he  will 
of  the  person  in  charge.  A  sheep  handled  in  this  way  (Fig.  45)  is  neither  im-uTed 
nor  fj;|rhtened  and  is  conveyed  in  comparative  comfort  for  itsel  and  the  heXd 
Muoh  cruelty  ,s  exercised  in  hauling  sheep  from  place  to  place.  More  esSallv 
IS  this  the  case  when  being  taken  to  market.  Few  except  owners  of  pure  bred  SocS 
hZl  Z    v!'\   T!  'r-'^^^''  '^"'PP^'^  '^''^  ^^^°"-    The  result  is  that  when  sheep 

talon'^orlii'tnd  '  h".  'T  "'  ^^''^  ^'"*  «"*^  ^^^^  «-  tumbled  into  a 
thn»^ffLi^  .t^  ^^  '^°T  ^°  *^^''  destination.  The  discomfort  and  bruising 
thus  effected  IS  nothing  short  of  severe,  and  quite  unnece..sary  cruelty  ^ 

«>,«  r^  1??  '^  *'r^'  r  ^^^''  ^'^*  "^^"  ^l'^"  ^'e'n^  hauled.  A  wagon  to  haul 
tZ.    T  "  ''""'"^  .''^:'  sufficiently  high   to   prevent  their  jumping  out    o 

boards,  if  necessary,  may  be  laid  on  the  top.  forming  a  cover  to  the  waeon      The 

Tox  Ib^-?""  r".""J  \"r"  '"*  "^°"*  ''  ^-*  l-«  and  as  w  de  ara%vagon 
box   the  sides  and  ends  of  which  were  slatted  and  about  three  feet  high      ThTend 

nllTf  .f  ':  '\"'^T  \"*'  '^'  ^°"'  ^^  '"^^-^^^^  "t  each  come    of  the  wagJn 

pieces  swung  open  forming  convenient  gates  for  loading  and  unloading.     This  rack 
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wa.  i.sG<l  uiK,„  the  home  an.l  many  n,.iKhbourii.g  farms  for  hauling  shoep  and  1 

and  oci'a.>*ion8lly  young  cattle.  *  - 

To  load  a  sh,.>p  it  is  not  n.*..essary    to    lift    it  by  the  wool.       L.,a.ling  shoul.l  '■ 
do,  e  l,v  ,wo  l-rM.ns   one  on  ,.ach  M.le  of  the  aniuial.    The  left  hand  of  one  is  frr,.,,'. 
by  the  ru^ht  of  the  other  beneath  the  ol.,.t  of  the  sheep,  preferably  between  the  for, 
legs        I  ho  other  pair  of  hands  are  similarly  grasped  beneath  the  flanks.       lu  r,, 
position  the  sheep  is  easily  raised  and  loaded  without  plunging  or  injury. 


DIPPING. 

A  sl.eep-raisinp  farm  that  has  not  a  properly  arranged  dipping  tnnk  or  oil,- 
mean,  of  treating  the  flock  to  fight  skin  parasites  is  not  equipped  asit  should  be  :, 
getting  the  most  out  of  the  industry.    All  .sheep  are  liable  to  have  ticks  and  lice  an,  1 


Vig.  48.— Cros.s  sectiun  of  (lippiiiK  Tank  and  IVns. 

there  also  is  the  ri.k  of  getting  scab  with  .very  rai'way  journey  taken  by  the  she.:> 
or  the  introduction  of  Iresh  stock.  One  or  two  scab  i.^ects  may  easily  spread  th  • 
disease  over  a  whole  flock,  causing  no  end  of  worry,  trouble  and  financial  loss.  For 
this  reason  the  dipping  vat  should  be  brought  into  requisition  with  every  new  arriv.l 
in  addition  to  a  thorough  dipping  of  ihe  whole  flock,  which  should  be  done  at  k..'':t 
twice  a  year.  Tins  is  a  method  of  prevention  that  is  worth  much  more  than  a  remeilv 
after  the  trouble  has  been  introduced.  ri-raeoy 


Wlule  comparatively  few  Canadian  sheep  breeders  are  familiar  with  scab  there 
are  practically  none  who  couM  not  identify  the  tick.  The  louse  is  a  less  well  know., 
27f.  T  •tt'"^^'"^  inconspicuous  it  may  cause  much  worry  and  loss  of  weight  i„ 
™r„tl'     «  "^  ^f-"'"^-     Tl'°™""h  dipping  with  a  recognized  insecficid.l 

preparation  is  an  easy  and  inexpensive  method  of  destroying  both  of  these  pests  an.l 
may  also  cure  an  incipient  attack  of  scab. 

The  usual  dipping  vnt  is  a  simple  form  of  trough  of  concrete,  metal  or  wood 
abou  ifi  ,nchrs  wide  and  4  feet  deep  (see  Fig.  50).  With  a  tank  of  thi..  descripti,.,; 
the  sheep  can  bo  plunged  so  that  no  part  will  escape  a  wetting.  They  may  be  dropp<..l 
or  forced  to  leap  into  the  liquid  at  one  en.l  and  allowed  to  walk  out  at  the  oS^^ 
lt.JT"'%"  ^l^ould  therefore,  be  perpendicular  and  the  other  sloping  with 
slatted  floor.    For  a  small  flock  the  bottom  level  need  not  be  more  than  four  fee?  l!  g 
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Fig.  50.-()„tlin,.„f  .M.tiiri)i|.i,i„jr  Tank, 
should  bp  pliingfd  two  or  three  times.    If  timo  w  !..««  ,-  i     ii    .. 
^P'nking,  it  may  pay  to  sm-eoze  the  1  nui  1  ^t    '«  ^^^^'"^""^le  than  dip,  comparatively 

.nlatform.     Another  p  an  of  sav^"^  Z«  J  ^^  '"""^  "P°"  ^^'^  ^^'•«'"'"« 

into  two  pens,  end^o"  aleZtelVfilTed  "J^^  'V"  f"'^  \'"  ''"'"'"^  "'='''-» 
allows  the  drippinp  sheep  to  remain  in  nl  ^ho  dipped  anunnls.     This  arrans^en.ent 

.ilps  are  used  ..oft  water  Xould    >e  emn     1 1  „"   ''^°"'   ''^^^-     ^^'^»^»   ^"='1   f'"" 

added  to  give  the  d  pa  soap  "L'  Thf  \"  u^T'''"  "  ^'"^^'  -"^^'"trate,!  lye 
recommended  by  tl7m^;Xt  ^r  r.  Fo^  he'i.ti  rwate^f^T'  ^°  '''''  ''f  T""'"'' 
n^  h  usually  found  upon  every  farm  is  u=ef  ,1      TT  i       •      ''  ■'"',°P"'  '''■'^'"  ^"'l' 

thrown  into  the  tnnk  of  din      Th       1  .   T""  '"'^^''^''t'"?^  i-^l  hot  iron,  may  he 

.loping  board  Lfl'ttt'eSranee  of  r\lk'  Thi;'!' Id  I'T'"'''  ''  ""'''^^  « 
the  sheep  will  slide  in  readily.  '  ^^'''"^'^  ^^  '^'^P*  «'^^^^'^  '<>  that 

While  dipping  may  be  done  at  any  season  it  shn.OH    it  -vi      t. 

v.ry  cold  weather  for  obvious  reasons  Tt)f  hT .  y  J  •  Possible,  be  avoided  in 
bo  comfortably  housed  vmrquUed;v  tL  mo  t  /  °\',"  ^nt.rt^e  sheep  should 
bath  of  the  year  is  a  week  o  s'o  afterThea^.gTml  TheTicl'  '"T/"  '!"'  ""'^  ^'"'"^^ 
refuge  in  the  lamb«,  and  all  should  go  XUTh;  tub  At  thll  t  ^^  "^"^'^  *"'^'"" 
httle  material  is  needed      It  is  well  to  rlta^  M        •       j  *""''  eompi.ratively 

minute  or  more,  as  the  wool  is  too  hort  tn  hi  ^^  'l'?'f  "'''"^"''  '"  ^^«  ''''"'d  a 
job  of  all  the  insects      iTk  imnorW  .  ^t*"  ^'^  '°"^  *'"""'^''  *"  ""l^*^  «  «"'« 

destroy  thenewa^i^ils'^rtCTti;  Sn"  ttinlS^f  ^Thrflotrh^"  1^'  " 
be  treated  in  the  fall  so  as  to  go  into  the  winl,  f,  j       ^^•:^°*''^  should  again 

For  a  small  flock  a  simple  trmigh  may  hJ  r^!",  !  ^""^  "nmoleste<l  by  parasites. 
and  treated  hundreds  of  sheen  wfn  J^>.?  "  ^  T'"'^''-  ^^^  ^'*^'  ^««  '^'PP'^'^ 
inches  long,  abou  20  incts  ieef  2?  in  h t' ^V"  ^Iri'  ^•'•"^^"  *'°"^^  '  ^^«'  « 
The  same  trough  was  used  L  !!lf  ^         ^"^^  ."*  ^^°  ^°"'""  ""'^  24  at  the  top. 

Lirgcr  sheen  wpr«»  tronto^  ««  „  „i„4.r         i.  .      "*^"  °"^  »na  allowed  to  drain. 

"ooved,  and  held  together  bv  bol  runnTrtL  ^!'T"^  f^  f^^^'  '°°»"^^  ^"'^ 
-l-un  the  sides  and  across  th^  bottom  TnT.id^  the  centre  of  the  plank  up  and 
■«h  uld  be  moistened  whh  ho  t«r  Ir^i^  1  a  t""  ^  •^'l""''  *""''  ^^^  ^'""^''^  «''  «^ani^ 
the  construcln  tSht  "^   ''''•  '""^  '"^''^^  ""'  «*>"""  »'«  t^J^^n  to  make 

^,  Figs.  48.  49  and  50  show  cross-section  and  plar  of  a  dinp:--.  t-^nk  with  r,- 
-"cctmg  yard  and  dipping  pens,  as  well  as  a  view  of  a  suitS^ta^k  or  vat.  "^ 
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THE  GREAT  NEGLECT. 

When  aaked  'what  is  the  most  prominent  defect  in  the  sheep-raising  industry  .f 
Canada)'  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  moat  extensive  buyers  for  the  trade  will  prompt!  ■ 
answer,  *  the  neglect  of  farmers  to  castrate  the  ram  lambs.' 

Apart  from  the  lambs  raised  on  the  ranches,  fully  seventy-five  per  cent  of  thp 
males  are  marke\  1  as  rams.  This  is  the  estimate  of  Toronto  market  operators,  whilt 
Montreal  firms  find  even  a  larger  percentage  of  unaltered  lambs  in  their  consignmt■Il*.^. 

Further  east,  the  practice  of  castration  is  still  less  in  vogue  until,  in  the  province 
of  Nova  Scotia,  it  is  claimed  that  wethers  are  practically  unknown  in  this  generntion, 
while  on  Prince  Edward  Island,  comparatively  few  castrate  their  lambs.  In  this  latter 
province  it  is  estimated  that,  owing  to  a  reduction  of  one  cent  per  pound  paid  for  ram 
lambs,  and  the  loss  of  weight  due  to  lack  of  thrift  in  the  fall,  the  farmers  of  the 
Island  forfeited  more  than  two  thousand  dollars  in  1907. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  that  an  operation  so  easily  performed,  and  which 
means  so  much  to  the  sheep  trade,  and  therefore  to  the  sheep  grower,  should  be  so 
generally  neglected.  To  neglect  cattle  and  hogs  is  an  oversight  condemned  wherevor 
observed,  but  for  some  reason  the  emasculation  of  sheep  is  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of 
no  importance.  And  yet  the  dealers  who  meet  the  raisers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
consuming  trade  on  the  other,  pronounce  the  custom  as  the  chief  defect  of  the  mutton- 
raising  industry. 

Is  it  because  the  entire  crop  of  lambs  comes  about  the  same  season,  rendering  the 
surgical  task  too  ponderous  to  be  undertaken,  or  is  it  because  of  the  fear  jf  fatality. 
or  again  has  the  habit  of  neglect  of  this  important  duty  become  hopelessly  estab- 
lished ?    The  condition  exists,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  industry  should  be  overcome. 

In  the  autumn  one  has  only  to  visit  a  flock  of  mixed  sexes  to  see  one  of  the  chief 
evils.  A  general  restlessness  of  the  flock  is  >bserved,  continuously  day  after  day. 
from  morning  till  night.  Not  only  do  the  males  neglect  proper  feeding,  but  the  others 
are  moLsted  and  bothered,  until  tue  rapid  gains  expecteu  with  good  fodder  and  cool 
weather  is  made  impossible.  The  rams  not  only  fail  to  gain  but  actually  lose  flesh 
put  on  at  an  earlier  period.  Even  though  the  male^  arc  kept  separate  from  the  other> 
of  the  flock,  the  restlessness  continues,  with  the  same  unprofitablt  result.  The  condi- 
tion depicted  is  familiar  to  many  a  sheep  raiser,  who  year  by  year  has  witnessed  the 
same  state  of  affairs.  He  has  become  accustomed  to  the  unrest  that  possesses  the 
flock  within  his  fields  each  autumn,  commencing  with  the  advent  of  white  frosts. 
Even  in  the  summer  he  realizes  what  will  happen  later  on,  but  he  knows  nothing  of 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  wether  flock  of  his  neighbour  a  few  farms  away.  As 
the  date  upon  which  the  buyer  usually  appears  comes  round,  he  watches  eagerly  for 
his  visit,  and  as  soon  as  the  bargain  is  consummated  he  urges  that  his  lambs  be  lifted 
with  the  first  shipment  He  knows  the  rams  will  run  down  from  that  time  on,  and  the 
sooner  they  are  weighed  out  the  earlier  will  peace  reign  in  his  flock.  He  has,  however. 
opportunity  of  learning  even  more  strikingly  his  disadvantage  when  shipping  day 
arrives.  His  lambs  go  out  on  an  average  of  perhaps  75  to  80  pounds,  while  his  neish- 
bours'  wethers  about  the  same  age  turn  the  scale  at  from  90  to  95  pounds  each,  f^  r 
which  he  receives  a  better  price  per  pound.  To  the  evils  attending  the  keeping  about 
of  a  batch  of  fertile  males  already  referred  to,  there  is  also  the  serious  risk  of  a  numhi  r 
of  the  best  ewes,  as  well  as  lambs  that  should  not  be  bred  until  a  year  later,  getting 
in  lamb  to  perhaps  the  meanest  scrub  in  the  flock. 

Again,  the  keeping  entire  of  the  males  renders  it  practicp.lly  impossible  to  hoM 
them  over  until  winter  or  spring,  when  the  prices  are  always  better.  They  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  glutted  condition  of  the  market  in  thu  autumn  montitts,  and  they 
h.ave  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  midst  of  the  over-a«ppiy.  To  keep  them  evci^  t^^ 
December  is  expensive,  because  of  the  unsatisfactory  gains  they  make,  but  apart  from 


Fi^f.  T)!.— Ram  Latnba,  markece.1  an  culU 


Fig.  62.  -Wether  Lambs,  "  Market  Toppers.' 


2514- p.  68^'*^"  ^•~^^*"""="  ^mb»  peaceably  devotinj  their  energies  to  body  building. 
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previou-  year  marketed  in  Febr.rJ"lTM.M'.L''iiriaSr  tV''^  ''""^  °'  ^ 
as  to  asaume  that  much  of  the  mating  is  intentiSJ^l  uSk  •  /"  "^°  '^°  "^  ^'"' 
increased  weight.    However  th«  «,n^i»     '°*®'^"°°"'  *»th  a  view  of  securing  slightly 

bad  management  and  trbreetrrth^loVrH  ''"'"''  "^V^^  '"ff^"  ^«»«  »"eh 
condition  of  stock  frorvSs  dUtrttJ^^rnH  w7""  !^°"  i^*""*  *'"°"'"  ''''»>  the 
of  October  ram  and  wether  ZbsseU^n^n. ho  .. '?'"'•  ^^  '°  *^«  ^«»°"'"« 
•liscrimination  begins  on  all  thXst  marW.    about  equal  terms,  but  after  that  date 

tlon  for  rams  on  Can«^ian  .^^^rabout  ha^/  "^  "  "^  '5"  ""^"^^  '^'  ^^•^"'=- 
fully  one  cent  per  pound  diSiK^  J  faJo^r  n/t^  ''^"^f'  '^"°'^'  ""**  ^^  November 
market  is  bare  rams  are  difflcultTs^H  rsufflll  '  Tk^''?,  •^"'*'^"'  '''"^  ""'«««  t*>« 
over  Canadia,  .ether  lambs  were  on  O^tobef?  fl  '°  ♦  '  ^""  ""^  ^^  ^''^  ""*"  °°  '«™ 
per  cwt,  and  on  October  24  ram  l2bs  wereJi  u  ^,f  "^*-  ^*'*°''"^  ^'^'  ^^^  ^^-^ts 
than  wether,  were  selling     (S^  fS  61  )  "'  '        **  °°'  '^°""  P*^'  *''^-  '^«' 


CompariMn  on  the  Block. 


mJJliT  ?h\"olefhaslShTsXr  "^'^^'^  *'^""^  -^  ^''^  -*h"  - 
nnd  emaciated,  differ^g  wrdelvlJ^  Z  ?  °'^^'°  "°*''"'  ^'^'°*  ""'^  "  '«««.  lank 
devot^  his  en;rgi«"7b^;'t^i/£^  eg\? tof  h"^  r%'"'f'^  "^t'  ^^^*  ^- 
(See  Figs.  62  and  63.)  regardless  of  his  ignoble  destiny,  the  shambles. 

re.iotVf'rir  a^bat  wSiretrra^T  t"'^'  ^T'-  ""^^  ^"^^"^"'^  -  *»>« 
falling  away  at  the  loin  and  hndnlT  ^  ?  ''*'^?*  '"  **»«  °^^k  and  shoulders, 
trade.  To  a'^^ertdn  thTcompaJ^tive' weS  T^""'"'  i''"  t'  °"'^  ^°^  ^^^^  P°°'-t 
the  .ame  breeding  and  a«  one  dozen  of  ?„..,  ""°  "°^-  T^^'  '"'"»'«  °^  practically 
wethers  weighed  f.O20  p^fndsld  the  raLs  SSoT'  T^^"^  °°  ^°^^'"^'  ^-  ^he 
pounds  per  head.    This   with  a^arr^  J  .^  ^'""^'''  "°  ^^""S^*  reduction  of  10 

inipre^ife  penalty  Jor  thr'^gUTf'tVrltr  "°*  ^'  ^*'"°''  ^^^-^^^^  ^°  »  P-"^ 

wethe«?  "fhlteTX^r  iulcHnrhi^i?"  '"".  Tj'^  V"'^^  P^'  P^-*^  -  the 
measu^,  lacks  these  des'raWe  qu  fti"'  StS't  ^u?''"  ''^  "^'^^  ■'"  '"^« 
.s  not  made  by  every  buyer,  and  undotb  Jly^Tufd^  wei^lt  l^oTf  J^r '""*'"'' 
petition  for  the  stock.  Unfortunately  thn  «.Zl  L?!  ^  ,  °°*  ^°'  *^^  ^^°  «°™- 
rams,  inasmuch  as  the  law  of  averSes'  i«  ^^1..^ .  "  ^^^P.  '''  ^'^  ^°'  the  mean 
must  have  lambs,  and  a«,  Ible  t'oTe^  mor^  by'pTy  gto  S  f?  th'  ^^  '"^^'^  "^° 
m  order  to  get  the  good  ones.  The  dealers  haJrtbn.o  T  ""  ^^  P°°'  specimens 
the  important  lesson  that  they  say  is  so  b"diy  n^  '  ''PP^'^^^ity  of  teaching 

Methods  of  Caitration. 

with'o'rdiCtr:  Inl  d^f  iga"rd  Tof  cSS  T'-'^-'  '^"'«  ^^  «  P^^o-ed 
formed  when  the  lambs  are  qX  young'  ALrtendavs'Sr'"*  *'"*  J*  *"  ^'- 
age,  as  then  they  are  less  liable  to  bleed  «nHf^rlr  ■  -Jf  "  ^^^  favourable 
the  oldest,  and  b^y  many  coiiit*:i'^Lo^^^^^^^^^  I'-haps 

lower  third  of  the  scrotum  with  a  sharn  kn^fp  itt,  S  ^  method  ,s  to  cut  off  the 
each  testicle  separately,  and  dlw"  toZ':^rlZ7T^T:irZt''%rZl  1 
o?tC'th:rTat'^^  ''  ""^  ""^^'"^""^  ^°  '''  -"^  ^«  -'  at^rmmend'abi:  aTlom^e 

The  practise  followed  by  the  writer  was  to  have  the  subiect  hM  K»  *.     j 

m  a  sitting  position  upon  a  bench  with  its  feet  outwarH    TK  ^  °°  attendant 
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one  inch  above  the  t^ticle  with  a  carboiized  ligature,  before  loveriDg  the  organ  w„i. 

Another  method  is  to  sever  the  icrotuni,  with  its  content*.  clo«e  up  to  the  boMv 
I  '»mb  »  very  youHK  there  ia  little  or  no  ri.k  involved.  This  may  be  done  witii 
u  **harp  knife  c-  a  i.air  of  «hean*  or  aci»«ors.  A  thoroughly  antistptic  method  and  ...,. 
which  i.rL.v<.uU.  blewliiig,  is  to  use  for  Bcvtriug  the  «crotuiu  a  pair  of  rather  ,lnll 
scisgors,  hiKhly  heated,  so  as  to  sear  the  wound  as  it  is  made.  Eei)ecially  for  lu.u", 
that  are  mure  than  tliree  weeks  old  this  method  U  ricom.nended.  It  ha«  the  advant  ,■.-,. 
ol  extreme  simplicity. 

The  prufes-io.ial  operator  of  the  present  day  uses  the  lamb  emnsculator  , 
instrument  much  like  a  pair  of  scissors,  having  one  blade  notched,  and  neither  v.  -v 
sharp.  The  testicles  are  pressed  upward,  the  scrotum  severed  about  half  way  iii\' 
the  cords  are  thus  exposed,  and  with  one  closure  of  the  emaseulator  they  are  sevrr-.l 
an  iuch  or  .-o  above  the  te<,ticle.  The  cords  cut  by  this  comparatively  dull  instruni.  nt 
do  not  bleed  ns  Ireely  as  wlien  n  sharp  edge  is  used. 

By  whatever  sy-teni  the  emasculation  is  effected,  the  wound  should  be  siiinr.  > 
with  nn  iintiseptic  ointment,  thnn  wliicli  there  is  perhaps  nothing  better  than  carloli/  ,1 
0x1.  composed  of  one  part  carbolic  acid  to  twenty  pMrts  sweet  oil.  The  writer  ahvn- 
used  pine  tar  and  lard  in  equal  parts,  and  can  confidently  recommend  its  cmplnymri't 
It  1.S  very  important  that  newly  castrated  lambs  be  given  clean  quarters.  If  tin 
weatlier  is  cold,  the  pen  should  be  thoroughly  denned  and  bedded  daily  with  freJ, 
later,  but  if  the  ground  is  warm,  there  is  no  safer  place  for  the  youngsters  tli  in  , 
Kra-s  plot.  It  IS  clean  and  favourable  to  exercise,  the  latter  an  important  consider  i 
tiOM.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  Ininks  should  be  caught  and  examined,  and  anv 
that  sliow  swelling  or  undue  soreness  shotiM  be  bathed  with  warm  water  into  whicl  '. 
few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  or  creolin  have  been  added,  and  the  wound  annointe.l  wiMi 
c.T-bolized  oil  or  other  antiseptic  preparation. 

The  Tails. 

In  his  earlier  years,  when  in  charge  of  a  flock  of  high-class  pure-bred  sheep,  the 
writer  nginled  the  leaving  of  long  tails  as  an  evidence  of  poor  shepherding  an.l 
inferior  stock.  Perhaps  the  view  taken  was  extreme,  but  later  observation  bears  out 
the  truth  that  the  best  sheep  men  everywhere  dock  their  lambs  as  surely  as  they 
clip  their  ewes,  while  the  poorest  of  them  invariably  neglect  this  operation.  Pcrhap.-: 
a  tail  is  no  detriment,  more  particularly  upon  a  male  that  is  to  be  sold  in  the  fall 
but  it  looks  bad  to  the  sheep  man  and  surely  detracts  from  the  blociiy  appearance  of 
a  sheep  or  lamb.  Many  who  undertake  to  dock  make  a  very  poor  job  of  the  operation 
A  five  or  six  inch  tail  looks  about  as  badly  as  one  not  touched,  but  still  one  sees  many 
hali-tailed  lambs.  For  best  effect,  a  male  lamb  should  be  docked  within  one  incli  of 
the  buttock,  while  a  female  should  retain  one  or  two  more  joints. 

An  ordinary  chisel  is  a  common  docking  instrument.  The  tail  is  held  on  a  block 
and  with  mallet  and  chisel  the  operation  is  performed.  A  better  way  is  to  use  a  sharp 
knife  with  a  fairly  long  blade.  The  lamb  is  held  with  its  back  firmly  against  the 
breast  of  the  attendant,  who  grasps  the  tail  close  to  the  body,  drawing  the  skin  ba.^k 
ftrmly.  The  operator  with  his  left  thumb  nail  finds  the  joint,  which  is  larger  than  the 
bones  between.  With  a  firm  slash  he  detaches  the  tail,  and  if  the  joint  has  b«ii 
struck,  the  shock  as  well  as  the  bleeding  are  less  severe  than  if  the  bone  aas  been  cut. 
The  drawn  up  skin  when  released  slips  down,  protecting  the  bare  end 

From  one  week  to  two  weeks  is  a  good  age  to  tail  the  lambs,  and  while  it  seems 
like  doubly  severe  treatment,  the  wethering  and  tailing  are  usually  performed  at  the 
same  time. 
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FEEDS  AKD  FEEDIKO. 

autumn  such  aoilinK  crop,  .^i  «Z  corn    vntS..  ^^^"  ^'^^^r'  ^""  '"  """""^■^  °' 

with  that  food  throughout  the  JlZlr  '        ^""^  "'""''  ""'^  ''"'''  "'  alternately 

froJt^uIuSio^'  oTth"e7croT:  VZ^'l  ""^^  /"'  t'''  '^'''  '''^  ""^  '^i"- 
n.p...  vetches,  cabbage  1™  J  I  easv  ^  "'"^^•'.^V'"'''''-  f '"^'^  ''"'"'"'  ""^'^  "^ 
grown  on  any  farn^'^.^ited  to  ;hc^*  n.'ing'         "  '  ""'  "'"^  *"  -ca.sfully 

Clover. 

Ihe  pasturine  of  clover  ""'■*""''  "»  ''•'''"e  of  rape  .ppl,  with  equal  force  to 

or  Aeep  bei™  fiHcd  fo'  cxhM.Iol^    if  .k     u?*,''."'"'  ^""°«  »'  f""»i"B  »l«ck, 

Alfalfa. 

orop''u"'„*„Vo'„ir^r.  '""''"  ''  T'"-  '■■  '"""•'  »™°e  ''«*I'  "l""  •»  a  fodder 
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alfalfa  hL.  Un  cut'  ?„  the t^nTit    IlM.  '%""  l""^l  ''•'""  **>"  ""^  '^  "'' 
jrrown  alone  or  with  nn  earlv  ^T.^nJ'     ^'^f  "/•"  '^"^  »"'y  "hould  therefore  1., 
tlio  Iflttor  l,„.s  to  be  cSt  too  Jr«  n      T      u  7;"\"''  •^'"-     "  '^'""»  '^i'h  "  >"'-'  'T'  I 
Alfalfa  LoI,^,„^  K^  '^         'Y  *'r  '''''''^"  '^*'"'""  »°«  f«'  advanced. 

and  it.  attendanrov  s     1^11]  I  , hi  "'""x'"^  '"'^  '''''•*"*^  ^'^  '^-"'^  »>'"" 

Ont..  who  has  adopted  alfalfa  -^M  1.^^,  ""*"'  ^^^  ""  ^-  ^""^''''  "^  Y°'><  "-"v. 
favour:-  '^  "'^"  "  *"'  ^*'''''  P"**"'*"-  ^ns  the  following  to  say  in  i:- 

I  neT.T  yet  «aw  the  firet  evH  rS  t*  anv  '  U  f "  /  '°°*','^''  '*/  ^^^^  "^«  P"*"--"-  -' 
•ingle  animal  pasturing  on  thTcron  T  h  f  "'!,""''''•  '"  '"''*  ^  ^^^^  °«^*'  '">*'  " 
fin.t  came  into^se  f^LZ  did  not  allow  Z  t"'[\''  '""'^^  '^'^  "''«"  '^'^  'l^' '- 
danger  from  bloat,  etc    b"  nJw  no  onl  7  °"''  m"  P"'*"'*^  «"  '»  °"  ''•^'•"""t  of 

will  be  thought  ox  the  alfalfa  a!  TJZ  i""""  ""^  '"''  '*'''"'''•  ""^  ^  ''''"k  the  sn„„ 
I  conaidor  alfalfa  thfsa  er  I  turrl.t  T"'  "''^'^F'^  *»  *»•  Of  the  two  crop- 
other  condition.  evL  new  animals  "hit  «  I  .°"  ''?  ^^^  '^'  "°P  "  ""'  "^  i"  ""> 
of  alfalfa  which  I  use  aTmost  aho-^-l  accustomed  to  it.  I  have  now  50  acn^ 
aa  succulent  as  in  June  So  cron  Jl  '"I  uT'  ""^  "'  P'^^^"*  ^O'^*"'^'  ^O)-  - 
cou.se  for  hay  as  wcr^It  makes\>  tcrh:v';'ir"'"'/'r'""/  "  "  P"^*"''"'  "'"^  "' 

analysis  it  rank,  about  oqunr   R;,  cW  th-    '         ^^''      '"™  '""'  ''"'°"''''  '' 
'  For  hay  alfalfa  sho.  W  L  „.  ♦     i         I  ''^°''"  ""'^  ^^°''^  ^^^  's  more  readily 

cocks  very  /«:„  aJd  alWd.^lutlh:  "Iv "^'^^^^  '"  "°°"'  ""*  ^  ^^  --'' 
good  for  all  stock  pasture  Ind  hay  a  fke  I  Thfnk  U  •'  ""^  '"°'"  "^'""'^  '^^"^  ^"•'  '^ 
danger  from  pasturing  on  it.  as  iist  where  it  exceU  "  "'"^"*'  '°  "^  '^''  '''""  '' 


Vetches. 

as  aStg'croVra/cVr'eS'br  tl.if'''''  °"^.^  "*'^"^°*  '^^^^  ^^  ^''-P-  -"- 
and  re.,uir«  abo'ut  th"  sl^kbd  of  '  tfv'^bn^ltTvr""  ^"  '°  ^'j^  °^  '^-^''^ 
vino*  and  stand  up  b.  tier  when  grown  with  a  ftV  •  !"  T'^  ''*°'^"'  *''""  '^'" 
grown  extensively  for  sheep  feed  in  ol,,  pi  ■  '*'^.  """'^^^  «^  °''*«-  Vetche«  „re 
the  same  purpase  ThfwrLrthrie  'T. inf  ,h^l"  ""f  '"  '"'""  *^"*^°*  ^"  C«""^"  f- 
with  oats  forVoiling  the  «how  flTck  «n7-  *^  sheep  always  grew  a  small  area  of  tnr.s 
cured  for  hay.  The  cr  ntiL  fin^  •'"  ""?  °^  a  shortage  of  clover  vetches  ^nm 
and  conatitut^a  rich  d^et        "^  ""'  """^  ''"^  '^"^^  '«  '""«^»'  ""l-'^l^ed  by  sh.vp 

.ort  SIt%x?t^l:tt"  v^7ir,we-  '"''"•  '''^ ''"?""°"  -^^^  -^  ^^^  ^^-^^ 

latter  produces  the  heavi:7yi;rlfursrf  ^ThV^d  l'::^^^-''''^--  '"'" 
expensive  and  few  care  to  bother  with  it  "^       ^  imported  is  v^rv 

vetches  and  four  pecf.  of  oal  p^Vcre        ''  "'^"^  °'  ^"^  "  «»""*  **"^  P-'^^  «f 

befo^^VS'J^^nS  tl%f '  '\^  ^'"^■^'*^'  ^•'^  -"P  —  -to  blossom  ..- 
be  distribution  t^sod^f  a  Sure  «"  '"'^"'*^  *^"  "^^^  """^  •^"^^^^'^^  *«  '«ek^  - 
the  swath  for  a  few  hours         '^  '  '°°°  "'  '"*  "'  '*  °">y  ^  «"°^«J  *«  wilt  in 
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th.  crop  !,  ,Jo,froyed  ly  trampini.        '^'  "  '"'*'''"'  P"""*'"'^'  "  '""'^»'  '  ^ 

Aape. 

Rape  M  one  of  the  mo«t  valuublo  of  food*  for  *hflpn  Tf  ;.  i,      i        ■■  .    . 

produce,  rapid  g.in.  both  in  Krowing  and  frt^Ji.l  -S  Ll  *".n   '"^'*^'^  '"** 

^ow  und  yifldB  abundantly  when  proj^rly  handW  "^  "  '°  ^""^  "°P  *" 

foddeV7.^*lL«fXe^"Tlu^:o;^•:,^;  -'r'  ^'^t  ^"^^ «-"  ^---  ^-  -^p 

»eed  the  y-r  it  U  »own  "  '  '''^''  ^^"'^  °^  '^«^**  •"'1  J"'^^*  ""t  Produce 

w.th?h:  Ltz^th^t ;:  rsr  t  r.:;  'Tt  r  t "-  "^-  r  ^-- 

...«  the^  .oi.  i.  elean  and  rich  rap.  d..  L"ttt  .^Jn  i^'dS  i^oX  tStT^t 

;;;i^henee  the  ...anee  ^^  t^^/fS^!:^- ^  iJi;?  -  ^  - 

the  Bl"'«.Ton*ai'd"e2r'e3'l"ft  ^17"^-  iV'^  '''"  *"  "^^'^  ^''^  '-^  '-^^  to  put  in 
l>o  .own  a.  can;  "a  0^13 t',t  fsTe  en^T^^  7""^.^  ""  ''?  "P'^^'  l'  --^ 
should  be  about  28  to  30  inches  apart  „nrl  nK  *  ♦  "'''•  ^  '"'^  '"  '^""^  tl'^  '°^« 
-ro.    On  clean,  rich  land  about  thr^^ound^o^       ^°  "^^  ''"'''  '^  ""^  '^^ 

The  writer  has  found  best  sucS..;  fV^^.      '  ''^'"^•^  P'^'i  r'^  '""^  ^  "o^"  brondcnst. 

«  «ood  reaults  when  .owJ  onThe  leveT  rTZ^'t  ™ T.-'^  ?'"^.  ^"*  "^^'^'^  '''''•"'  i-* 
as  to  turnips  or  potatoes  Frequent  cultivation  is  as  benefcial  to  rape 

..uitivrn:frotrsori?i:o\°:'h'arr-  ""°t  ^°':;  »i^^«  *»-  °^  ^^«  ^-t 

two  or  three  inchS  Tigh  it  is  well'  fo  dT„°  '"  7l  ^'^*'"  *^^  ""^  P'»"ts  are 
whether  one's  condition^  ar^'JieTto  iZl  ITTkTS Itr'''^''.  IT''  T'' 
upon  a  larro  scale.  A  season  of  rank  rrrowth  *„ii  i  I  »>e^o''e  undertakinsr  them 
much  trouble  and  annoyance  "fra^h.rwl  follower!  by  a  wet  harv«<t  may  cause 
crops  are  produced  when  r^p^^is^vei  the  ln7t"-f,r*^-.  ^"'^'>"»'tedly  the  best 
afforded.  ^       ^"^^°  *^*  '^"^  *"  't«eJf  and  proper  cultivation  is 

best  ^"ntirr  fX!"  m'r;^  t'oo^r""'-"- '''''?  ^^'^^  "^""^'^^  *<>  --^  ^he 

result,  in  the  form  of  scouri^  or  Woat^r"  ftrrch1'^"-r'  ^""r^^"*  may 

fresh  and  crisp  for  several  •  eeks  under  io^«l  1    .i,  "?•  '•*'  ^°^^^  >*  '«"«i°» 

it  become,  more  or  less  woody  or  8trinJlLTh;r!f-*-''"'''''T'  ^"*  "^^^^  «  t'™« 
much.  ^       stringy,  m  which  condition  stock  do  not  relish  it  so 

^ay  ofTai'  hTuS%r:rk^o'f  trjv;^  :itSa?'"""^ '-  «'"^"^-  ^  ^^^  - 

.uard  against  the  animals  runnlnr^'rin  lolZoT''^  ^'""  "°  ^^''^"^"^^  ««^- 

turnlL^^j/^ell'InT^tiSri;? arsITh,  '5  "  ''^  ?^'^"^°*  ""''  -  ^^^^^  to 
irior  to  the  mating  season.  ^    "  ^""'"^  "^  *^«  ^'^^'"^  fl°<=k 

acus^StTt  sh^VshoSld  no'riui;  J"V"'^^  "^-     ^'»*"  ^^^^  ^-«  »— 

^hould  it  be  fed  werSiSTaint  dt^Ta't  Tf^T/T'eTa  "t! >"°^^-  ^f"^? 
NTious  loss  may  be  exneriencerl  f^,,.,  =„  •  °"  ^'^  :y-  "  precautions  are  neglected 
"nation  of  the  boweJ  S  ?s  well T  ^11  "T  *''°''ting.  and  even  death  from  inflam- 
^ass  pasture.  It  wm  the  irar^i  n/i  "^^^  pasturing  on  rape  free  access  to  a 
arrivedto  f^  out^e^Sc^k  f^"^  1  ^'^^  writer  after  the  season  of  white  frosts  had 
»«en  out  tne  flock  from  the  rape  m  the  evening  until  the  crop  was  almost 
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4e  danger  f^m^S  wheTSSp  ™  '^^1.     I'TT'"  J'","'  ^"'  '""»"" 

either  i„  .  0^  or%^„°      If  ^tn  S.V  .^.TTf '  *"  ^  ''"'^  ">  "'  '"'' 
produce  .  stoSt  .^S  ^^th     ^ririjfT""*  ,!^!*  "."'  '"™  "™'"  I"'  »i" 

...2's  s".?e:.r.rrorEt"J:edT^t°f.pe^/.urn'.r  *-  "■• 
:,ro-.  ^i.t:  si  j;£S's°  r  ~""^^^^^^^^ 


Cabbage. 

£9r-°-d--sSre,'SS^Ss^-e:;i;'jrs^^^^^^ 
..orwt^d'ir^jS'.'X'r.rr/'Tre.:;-''^  i^..»«nd«w 

appeared  the  K  rou  X  ^tni?  n  w*"?!:  '''''^.  T*"""  *^«  ^"^^  1«^^«  ^ave 
Frequent  cultivat°?nS..t},f««V^  ••^°*'««    '^    tt«   drill, 

yield  of  exSt  ^ddlr  Irot  1«  r  c.n''/"  """'"  "'P/'*  «™^*^  ^"-^  ««»  "bu,idant 
rich  soil  JiTh!:TyJ[:^ZX  ''^  ""  "  °°*  ^^'^  ""^'  *"^  ^P^^*  °" 

firm.'^\VmaVL''fc?SL^^'°fi^:^^'\^^  J^***  "«  ^«"  ^'^^^  -^^  have  become 
shouldbeZedinapSs^^ltlSlllt^^^^^  ^^^  ^* 

enough  ventilated  to  g^uLd^ati tea^C  ^^  '"*  ^"^  '""*  '"*  "^" 

Tarnipi. 
P«  o,  ,^  „«..  e,  .^e  ^-^  fS rSr  eViTlilt  "Ji^T^" 
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autumn  until  grass  arrives  the  foUowinir  snrinD.     T^  /  «     • 

stock  they  are  fed  in  practicallv  unHmitfl  ?.  !:*•  ^«t*«n"«  ^^eep  and  growing 
are  considered  a  neces^ "  rt  o  Thelatrn  iT'p  "' f '.t'^'"*  '^'^  *"°'^ 
successful  sheep  raisera  feed  turnin,      TK„  i.         ""Z*^*  *^^  ««''*  majority  of 

which  international  prTze  Winners  are  r^J-  ""''  "^  """"^  P"'«-^'^  A'X'ks  in 
use  of  succulent  foocb.Tnd  no  o  LI  «Ln^  "•"'  ^"'  ".r"'"  "^"^  *°  ^'^  1'»>^'-»J 
winter  season.  Apart  from  X^irt^^r  T^  '"  '"  "^"^'^''y  "«ed  as  turnips  in  the 
maintaining  vfgZus  rndt'n  of  thT'^i^r*"  *"™'P^  ""T  "  -"d-'f"'  effect  in 
Young  lambs  born  in  the  wlfi        '^'Kft'^e  organ,  and  general  system. 

feedings  of  finely  sH^Ju  nL  unl  1'^!''""''^  'T^'  ""^'^'^^  "^^  ^'^--l 
into  vigorous  growth.  Tut  the  rda^arSievelTI^;    ^"'  T'^  ""  '^^  '""»«  «*"*«d 

Previous  to  lambing  ewes  shoi^  not  ^Tet^^^i  W  7"'''  ''°"^.  ""^  *"«^'"^- 
from  4  to  6  pounds  per  dav  are  vlrv  Tlfl  •  1    u   ^  fed  upon  turnips  or  other  roots; 

liable  to  eauITabnorm  itlrre   soft  tmbs^ifi       ?-'^  ^T  *^'"'  '^^'  •'-"^'t^  » 

n?g;:^^s:s;srLzsd£^?^  f2^:^f  T;r;  :.tz 

A  good  method  of  preSg  t^^.r^Jfrrb'"*  '-^^  ""'^  'l"*""'"'^  ''"™«'«- 

ordinary  machine  cutterf  or  th^y  may  b^  ^^.Ir^    ''t'M"  ?'  '^'"^  '"  «*"P«  ''^  »° 

may  be  mixed  with  chaffed  s^aw    ^derfni^l  ll  '^'  '"**"'  r^'^'*'""  *»>«  'oots 

fed  dry.  '  '^"aering  the  latter  more  palatable  than  when 

X&ngelt. 

observed.  P  leeaing  if  certain  precautions  are 

beet.s^SrrLrw;r;:,^^l;J;^^  --  contained  in  mangels  and 

kidneys  and  other  organs.  ThU  is  paSlarl7t,  "  "1  ""^''^''^  '^°"'''*»°"  «*  the 
and  even  up  to  the  spring  month^  bJ^rnl  he^  "V^.-^  T^^  P"*  °^  ^''^  ^i"ter. 
heavily  fed  upon  this  food.  In  theThsTce  „7  f'nL"  "?  ""''  *°"'''  ""*  »« 
mangels  may  be  given  with  aSvantaJe  I  sUrT  "  ^^  P'u"'^  ^^^  ''^^  «^ 
dangerous  and  by  April  they  may  be  ?S,uitZrusr""'"    *'*^   ^^"'"^   '-« 

sheep^ll"lX"^eh'S';Lr TtireS^^^^^^  -.^^V^  ^^  ""-  --* 

warm  weather  they  n^tain  their  crisone'-s  and  fl!.  '^  u  ^"'''*^-  ^'^^^  ''«"  *"*«  the 
Many  turnip  growing  sheep  fameSTn  Great  Srlt,"'  ''^f.^T'^y  l>oused  or  pitted, 
cellar  of  'Globe'  mangels'for  May  f^?ng  and  t  ^  Zf  "  ^'""•^*  '^'^^  «  P'*  - 
composing  a  part  of  the  daily  ration^  Xwll!  ""eommon  to  find  this  root 

T^.  p.p.„«„„ .,  „..„.  4  ,-■;.?,:', r,  Sr  .7.1 -J-iSt/^i'™: 

Corn. 

Corn  is  very  widely  used  for  foedinir  sheen     T.,  ~.. 
IS  more  used  than  com  for  fattenin^l^pl^^i^'^J^^J^S^  'f^'T'  °°  ^"''^ 
corn  is  an  excellent  fodder  plant,  and  cora  en^la j^^nl'       ?    ""^'"f  '°  **»«  ^""  »««n 

Corn  is  not  a  suitable  gran  to  f^  alot    ,.!l    "  ?'"*'^  ''^  *^«  ^^P  '«™- 
improve  a  ration  of  hay  and  ro^t^     ShS  S  .    "°'"^S'°  ^«7  small  quantities  to 
appetites  and  become  ill  from"2;etfve  derlngemeT  "r  °'  TJ'^'t  ''  ^  °«  *»>«'' 
at  the  Michigan  Station  producT^  wLwyXTr  ke.?'^    t  """^  "*°^  '°*'  ^^^ 

Corn_and  hay  fed  to  lambs  for  fifteen  weeks  at  thrMichTan  Station  gave  an 
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average  weekly  gain  of  less  than  one  pound  per  head.  At  the  Minnesota  Station  lambj 
fed  for  twelve  weeks  on  cracked  com  and  hay  gained  weekly  an  average  of  1  -76  pound;^ 
per  head. 

Corn  should  invariably  be  fed  to  sheep  mixed  with  other  grain.  In  an  experiment 
in  fading  whole  com,  com  and  peas,  com  and  oats,  and  corn,  peas  and  oats  to  lambs 
in  addition  to  hay,  the  com  gave  the  poorest  results  of  all  in  gains.  The  averagte 
weekly  gains  per  lamb  were  as  follows:  Corn,  2-6  pounds;  com  and  oats,  2-7  pounds- 
com  and  peas,  3-15  pounds.  A  mixture  of  peas,  oats  and  com  in  equal  quantities 
fed  with  hay  gave  a  weekly  gain  of  3  pounds  per  head.  Bran,  oats  and  com  fed  under 
similar  circumstances  gave  a  weekly  average  gain  of  2-3  pounds.  If  to  this  ration 
some  such  succulent  food  as  turnips  or  mangles  had  been  added,  with  a  small  propor- 
tion of  oil  cake,  an  ideal  fattening  ration  would  have  been  compiled. 

During  the  season  of  failing  pastures  in  the  autumn  a  daily  feed  of  green  corn 
is  useful  for  keeping  up  the  flock.  The  com  should  be  put  through  a  cutting  box  and 
fed  in  troujhs.  A  small  quantity  of  bran  mixed  with  the  cut  com  adds  delicacy  and 
feeding  value  to  the  ration. 


Corn  Silage. 

Silage  is  fed  to  sheep  on  many  farms.  When  well  preserved  it  is  relished  by  the 
animals,  and  affords  a  valuable  succulent  food.  From  3  to  4  pounds  per  head  daily 
is  about  as  much  as  experienced  sheepmen  care  to  feed.  Fed  in  larger  quantities,  or  if 
too  acid,  it  is  liable  to  cause  serious  indigestion.  At  this  rate  silage  fed  with  clover 
hay  comprises  an  excellent  ration  for  wintering  ewes,  and  when  to  this  a  grain  ration 
is  added  a  profitable  fattening  ration  is  secured. 

At  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  corn  silage  was  found  to  be  about  equal  to 
mangels  for  ewes  rearing  lambs.  The  lambs  made  slightly  better  gains  when  roots 
were  fed  to  their  dams,  but  the  silage  was  produced  at  a  slightly  lower  cost.  The 
feeding  value  of  good  silage  and  roots  for  sheep,  according  to  experiment  station 
tests,  is  about  equal.  When  fed  with  caution  they  give  similar  results  on  the  ordinary 
farm,  but  for  general  practice  on  the  Canadian  farm  no  succulent  food  can  equal 
Bw«ie  turnips,  on  account  of  their  safety  and  beneficial  influence  upon  the  stock.  The 
variation  experienced  in  the  maturity  and  other  qualities  of  com  silage  renders  it  less 
uniform  in  its  results  for  sheep  feeding.  When  rich  in  grain  it  is  too  heating,  anil 
when  immature  it  is  too  acid  to  be  easily  digested  or  keenly  relished.  Where  roots 
are  not  available  silage  is  a  fine  substitute,  or  the  two  foods  may  be  fed  alternately 
during  the  housing  season. 

Peas. 

Peas  constitute  a  very  important  crop  on  the  sheep  farm.  They  are  useful  as  a 
soiling  crop,  they  are  fed  unthrashed  to  fattening  stock,  as  a  grain  they  are  highly 
valuable  when  mixed  with  oats,  and  as  a  cheap  fodder  no  class  of  straw  can  surpass 
well  saved  pea  straw  for  wintering  ewes. 

As  a  soiling  crop,  peas  are  frequently  sown  with  oats,  or  oats  and  tares.  Sheep 
delight  in  a  leafy  food,  and  leave  only  the  coarsest  of  the  bare  peavines  in  their  rack. 
A  bushel  of  oats,  a  bushel  of  peas  and  half  a  bushel  of  tares  per  acre  constitutei  a 
seeding  for  a  fine  mixture  to  be  fed  as  a  soiling  crop. 

Good  judgment  and  much  caution  are  required  in  feeding  unthrashed,  mature 
peas  to  sheep.  If  given  too  liberally  there  is  likely  to  be  loss  of  animals  from  over 
feeding.  By  commencing  with  a  small  quantity,  well  distributed,  the  sheep  will 
gradually  become  accustomed  to  this  food,  when  it  may  be  cautiously  increaaed.  For 
fattening  sheep  or  milking  ewes  peas  fed  in  the  straw  give  excellent  results. 

There  is  pr<^ably  no  grain  ration  that  can  surpass  a  mixture  of  one  part  peas 
(preferably  cracked),  two  parts  oats  and  one  part  wheat  bran.  This  mixture  is  well 
balanced  in  essential  food  constituents,  it  is  sufficiently  light  to  be  readily  digested 
and  it  is  much  relished  by  the  stock.  From  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  and  a  half  per  day 
is  a  moderate  ration  according  to  the  size  of  the  animals  and  the  object  in  view. 
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,.  *f"^/>^  ^^  l>f»t  flocks  of  breeding  ewes  are  wintered  upon  pea  straw  as  the  rough 
diet.  If  the  peas  have  been  harvested  on  the  green  side  by  a  harvester  that  cuta  the 
crop,  and  taken  o£E  without  bad  weather,  the  resulting  pea  straw  is  much  liked  and 
very  nourishing.  If  the  ewee  come  into  winter  quarters  in  good  condition  they  will 
require  httle  else  than  roots  and  good  pea  straw  until  approaching  the  lambing  period, 
T  ij  u  '  ^  "'"^  ^  gradually  substituted  for  the  straw.  Ewes  that  are  thin 
should  have  at  least  one  feed  of  clover  hay  or  a  small  ration  of  oats  in  addition  to  the 
pea  straw. 

Pea  straw  is  bulky  stuff  to  feed  in  racks,  and  unless  the  racks  are  roomy,  and  the 
bars  so  fax  apart  that  the  sheep  can  insert  their  heads,  it  is  preferable  to  feed  the 
straw  on  the  ground  in  the  yards  close  up  to  the  fences.  If  crowded  tight  against  the 
fence  the  straw  will  be  thoroughly  picked  over  before  being  soiled.  When  feeding  pea 
straw,  or  other  chaflFy  fodder,  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  keeping  the  litter  out 
of  the  fleeces  of  the  sheep. 

Oilcake. 

Oilcake  is  a  favourite  food  on  the  majority  of  the  leading  sheep  farms  of  Great 
Uritam  any  many  of  those  in  Canada.  This  nutritious  by-product  of  linseed  oil 
works,  known  as  'cake'  by  the  British  shepherd,  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  sheep  and 
lambs  being  hastened  forward  for  the  show  ring  or  for  market.  It  is  not  only  highly 
palatable  and  rich  in  protein-flesh-forming  material-but  is  pre-eminently  a  safe 
lood.  It  18  mildly  laxative  and  exercises  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  digestive 
'''«.''"*,.  "  ™^y  ^  ™i»«i  ^th  any  kind  or  mixture  of  grain  or  chop,  but  on  account 
of  Its  highly  nitrogenous  nature  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  feeding  with  com.  The 
feeding  of  oilcake  gives  thrift  to  sheep,  enabling  them  to  make  the  maximum  of  gain 
irom  tneir  ration  of  whatever  sort. 

Oilcake  in  the  finely  nutted  form  is  excellent  food  for  lambs,  particularly  before 
grass  arrives  in  spring.  A  limited  amount,  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  pound  each,  is 
excellent  for  breeding  ewes  or  other  sheep  being  wintered  on  dry  feed.  For  fattening 
lambs  OP  show  sheep  it  may  with  advantage  be  used  in  generous  quantities.  As  a 
rule  It  should  be  mixed  with  grain  and  may  form  from  one-tenth  to  one-quarter  of 
the  gram  ration,  according  to  the  relative  market  values  of  various  feeds. 

Oats. 

Oats  should  and  usually  do,  form  the  basis  of  grain  mixtures  for  sheep  feeding. 
Ihey  are  palatable,  highly  nourishing  and  safe,  and  being  easily  grown  they  are 
usually  at  hand  on  every  arable  sheep  farm.  As  a  single  grain  food  oats  answer 
practically  every  requirement.  Whether  for  toning  up  breeding  stock,  fitting  show 
sheep  or  fattening  for  market,  oats  are  the  most  universally  fed  class  of  grain 

i!  or  young  lambs  just  commencing  to  eat  no  better  grain  can  be  found  than  'ground 
oats,  with  the  coarsest  of  the  hulls  sifted  out.  In  a  few  weeks  the  lambs  wiU  take 
them,  hulls  and  all  and  as  a  rule  thrive  well.  To  hasten  fattening  for  market  a 
mixture  composed  of  oats,  cracked  com  or  peas  and  oil  cake  in  the  nut  form,  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  2  2  and  1  parts  by  weight  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  Lambs  on 
their  mothers  may  safely  be  given  access  to  a  mixture  of  this  sort.  Breeding  ewes 
may  safely  receive  one  pound  of  oats  daily  before  lambing,  and  a  larger  amount  of 
oats  or  the  mixture  recommended  foV  lambs  afterwards  until  they  go  to  pasture 

For  sheep  that  are  being  fattened  oats  may  constitute  the  sole  grain  'ration 
as  after  a^hort  time  they  may  be  given  about  all  they  will  clean  up  without  risk  of 
sickness.    More  rapid  gams  may  be  secured  from  the  addition  of  peas,  com.  or  oilcake. 

without  "much*£k"^  ''^^  ""^  ^^^"^  ^^*°*  ""y  ^  ^''"^«*  °° 

'v.r,^  "  -^u""^  °A°^  a  mixture  of  green  oats,  peas  and  tares  are  much  relished  and 
very^nounAing.    A  seeding  mixture  of  two  parts  oats,  two  parts  peas  and  one  part 
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tares  by  measure,  sown  at  the  rate  of  three  busheU  per  acre,  yields  a  heavy  a,„l 
valuable  fodder  crop.  In  order  to  secure  several  weeks'  feeding  in  good  condition 
seeding  should  be  done  at  intervals  of  one  week  from  as  early  in  spring  as  seedini? 
can  be  done  for  a  month  or  more.  The  crop  may  be  fed  in  racks  in  sheds  or  pastur,.. 
or  even  distributed  in  rows  on  knolls  or  along  fence  sides.  At  a  time  of  failing 
pastures  a  few  w^eka  of  soiling  is  highly  valuable  for  keeping  up  the  condition  of  thp 
flock.  Oats  for  soiling  are  at  their  best  when  headed  out  and  have  reached  the  milk 
stage. 
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SHEEP  BARNS. 

Sheep  originally  belonged  to  the  upland.,  where  they  were  able  to  obtain  nure  air 
and    he  max.mum  of  sunlight.    Under  domestication  sheep  prefer  drniifieirand 

;rSn»::^rTt^S£ --  -  rs  •— -  -  -^ 

the  «?ock  buSiW     A  h?  *^.t^^r  ^°T  ■l«''"«™»y  t>>e  cheapest  and  poorest  of 
ne  ^ck  building     A  houae  that  keeps  the  sheep  dry  and  out  of  the  windanswers 

1^-  r"*'V  ?r  '^"l"".'  **^P  '"^^  "^  limited  experience  occasionaHy  proTfd" 
expensive  barn^  badly  suited  for  sheep  housing  because  of  a  lack  of  nrovLfon  in. 
proper  ventilation.  The  main  features  of  a  'beep  barn  are  the  JclWing  «,S 
ventilation  without  draughts,  sunlight,  convenience  for  feeding.  adjusrbTe  di;isf^ 

wJ^^  <';"»"8i«n8  of  a  bam  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  size  of  the  breed  For 
broe,hng  stock  a  space  per  head  of  at  lea.t  twelve  square  feet  ia  required  and  dghteen 
IS  not  too  much  for  large  ewes.  However  a  bam  4n  -r  ai\  tZ.*i-~il  eignteen 
Fig.  54.  should  accommodate  from  silty  to  LenTy  five  h^ad     '    "'  °"*  "  ^'°""  '" 

The  Plan  Lescribed. 

The  Construction. 

Any  style  of  construction  suitable  for  other  buildings  is  satisfaetorv  fnr  «  pI. 
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be  gradual.  This  will  leuen  the  effect  of  frost  on  the  wall,  aa  the  gronnd  will  heave 
away  from  it  In  building  the  wall  make  preparation  for  putting  in  a  modem  system 
of  ventilation. 

The  accompanying  plan,  Figs.  S4  and  56,  provide  for  a  cement  root  cellar,  14  feet 
square,  10  feet  high  at  the  bam,  and  7  feet  high  at  the  opposite  side.  The  walls  are 
1  foot  thick.  The  roof  of  the  root  house  is  also  of  cement,  and  the  driveway  into  the 
bam  is  over  it.  The  chute  for  filling  the  roots  into  the  house  is  shown  in  the  plan 
of  the  upper  floor.  Fig.  55.  This  may  be  placed  where  desired,  even  in  the  bam  floor. 
The  studding  for  the  walls  of  the  main  bams  may  be  9  z  2-inch  studs,  which  will 
leave  a  large,  dead  air  space,  but  6  x  3-inch  studs  leaves  more  space  inside.    These 
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Fig.  54.— Sheep  Bam,  Ground  Floor  Plan. 

are  placed  two  feet  apart.  The  girders  are  supported  by  posts  or  pillars  (either  of 
wood  or  cement)  one  foot  wide.  These  should  be  round  or  octagonal  in  form;  square 
comers  do  much  damage  if  animals  crowd  or  rush  against  them.  Flanks  12  x  3  inches 
and  long  anough  to  allow  good  splicing  over  the  pillars  will  be  strong  enough.  Two 
9  X  2-inch  pieces  placed  2  inches  apart  and  strengthened  by  a  {-inch  iron  rod  as  shown 
in  the  dotted  line  crossing  the  building  in  Fig.  57  answers  well.  The  joists  may 
consist  of  9  X  2-inch  plank  about  14  feet  long.  The  walla  of  the  bam,  which  are  13 
feet  high,  may  have  the  same  sort  of  studding  as  used  below.  The  studs  should  be 
placed  three  feet  apart  and  project  one  inch  beyond  the  outer  edge  of  the  lower 
studding. 
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wwTl,.**?/^"*''?',^""'*''  ^"^  "•*  *■'  P«P«'  -ho^W  coyer  the  fim  .tory  ud  to 

n«^'of  lJ^  t^rlT^  If""  *^  be  sheathed  and  the  ceiling  covered  with  two  thick- 
neeaes  ol  inch  tongued  and  grooved  lumber  w  th  tar  paper  between.  Thi.  «n«««l 
will  prevent  the  stable  odoum  from  reaching  the  food  JS^  abo^^  "  "*''^'"°* 

Boon  and  Windowi. 
Ty.J^  doors  are  wide,  the  end  ones  being  six  feet  and  the  side  ones  seven  feet 

K  f  ™^°^  ^"l"^  1°  *°  "^  °"t  ^«  Pl«<».  '">d  give  liberal  ro^m  iT^e  Se 
«heep  stampede,  as  they  often  do  if  frightened.    The  top  half  Vi  ear^i  is Tn^ 


FiK.  55.— PUn  of  Upper  Floor, 
above^nd  opens  inwards  and  upwards.    In  fine  weather  these  may  be  kept  fastened 

Xr  L  L  S^    *^ w  °"^  ^  *^*^*'.  ^°  *'''  '~*^°°'  "'J  P"*  b««k  towards  eaS 
other  or  be  hinged  at  the  top  and  swing  inward  like  the  top  half  of  the  doors. 

tenJZ  7!i         ^''  *  "°?'f  ^*~''  •"**?*  °^"  *>»«  driveway,  is  strong  enougk  Dry 

floor.    The  driveway  part  should  be  covered  with  2-inch  plank  laid  crosswise  of  ^ 
dnveway.    As  the  bam  can  be  filled  from  the  ends  it  i.  not  n^^I^  toTST.li^ 
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way  floor  more  than  half  way  through, 
pipes  from  the  hoppers,  12  x  6  incbec. 


The  feed  chute  is  8  x  8  feet,  and  the  grain 


Conitnietion  of  Soof. 

The  roof  is  semi-circular  (see  Fig.  67).  The  planks  or  rafters  for  the  frame  are 
cut  with  a  diameter  two-thirds  the  width  of  the  building.  If  A.C.  be  two-third«  the 
width  then  the  Arc.  A.L,H.  forms  one-half  the  roof  taking  C.  as  centre.  The  circle 
D.G.H.  forms  the  other  half  drawn  with  B.D.  as  diameter  and  B  as  the  centre.  As 
each  half  of  each  arch  is  framed  exactly  alike,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  but  one. 
Take  the  Arc.  D.G.H.    This  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  H.Q.,  G.M.,  and  U.D. 


Fig.  66.— LoDKitudinal  Section. 

By  measuring  the  length  of  one  of  these  divisions  the  length  of  the  plank  necessary 
will  be  found.  In  this  case  the  planks  are  12  feet  long.  They  should  be  10  inches 
wide  and  2  inches  thick.  Five  planks  will  make  the  arch  or  one  rafter.  In  framing 
the  arch  the  plank  should  be  wide  enough  to  leave  at  least  2  inches  at  each  end  after 
the  side  has  been  rounded  off.  A  straight  line  passing  through  the  points  B.  and  G. 
or  B.  and  M.  will  give  the  cuts  at  the  points  G.  and  M.  Three  pieces  form  the  side 
and  two  pieces  roun''ed  in  the  same  way  are  required  for  doubling  over  the  joints  at 
G.  and  M.,  meeting  at  N.  the  line  B.,  N.  giving  the  cut.  These  should  be  well  nailed 
each  to  the  other.  The  cut  at  H.  is  obtainable  by  a  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the 
floor  and  from  the  centre  of  it.  The  cross  piece  P.K.  acts  as  a  brace  and  also  carries 
the  horse  fork.  The  eaves  project  2  feet  beyond  the  wall.  The  slope  in  the  piece 
marked  T.  is  obtained  by  using  a  circle  with  the  same  two-thirds  diameter,  but  the 
cut  is  taken  on  the  underside  of  the  plank  and  then  turned  concave  side  up.  Eadi 
arch  can  be  framed  and  put  together  (always  well  nailed)  on  the  floor,  then  raised 
into  place  and  spiked  at  the  bottom.  To  support  the  arches  for  the  door  space  a  plank 
is  placed  across  under  them  and  supported  at  each  side  by  upright  planks.  These 
uprights  are  attached  by  braces  to  the  main  wall.  Some  bam  doors  swing  out,  others 
swing  in,  but  rolling  doors  carefully  put  up  and  on  good  rollers  are  most  convenient 
and  serviceable. 
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may  be  practically  tL  ^rnfas  in  Jhl'larlt.  U^  T**"'    '^^^  ^^^  °'  construction 
may  be  u.ed  in  Lro^coZZ^n  '"''  *""*  P'°P«'"«°'t->y  "^hter  plank. 
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Fig.  67.— CroM  Seotion. 

yeatilation. 

timc^.  Some  prefef  tTk^rthTi-  /  ^  ^"  J*^  ""  '^""^'^  »>«  ^"'ly  ?"»«  at  all 
ventilation.      '  ^^^  *^  ''•"*^*'^'  '''*«^'^'  depending  on  a  separate  system  of 

afterwards  carei^l  tSiinf  At IC  W^mT  "V'^*"^  °'  ^'^^  ^^''t^"   --«! 

best  systems  have  been  tried  Th.  '  nf^W  !"  "'  ^""  "*  ^""''«'  """"y  "^  the 
d-cribed  below/haVSrS  mo^  eatfs?  S  T '^'""r'.' 1"'*"*^  '"  ^»«-  '^  «nd 
Maced  all  the  others^  irthTsystfm  six^'  t\!  '*^\*^  '"^'^  ^°™  '*  ^«« 
the  air  from  the  outside  and  del  vet  U  at  the  flon,  '-7  ^^u'  ^^f  ®  ^°°'^^^'  t^'^* 
brought  up  the  wall  on  the  outside  a  LunllnfLVf;  J^'"^  .*""«  °'  ^»««  "« 
out  a  board  is  put  on  to  f7n^  «  W  l      •  -^  '  ""''  ***  ^^^  *^«  "no"  a°d  rain 

equal  to  the  caSachy  of  the^il  of  b<^"^Th  \'^''''l  V^'  ^'^^  °P^°  *«>  "-^  «^tent 
least  th«e  feet'so  as  to  avoid Tny  p^SbilTty  ofTaff  "i^  '"""  '?*°.^  ^"'^'^  '* 
floor  level,  as  shown  in  Fiir    68     ThU  «>.„.  u  1  ^^®  "P^"'"*^  '""^'^^  "  at  the 
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The  double  wall  with  the  dead  air  apaoe  nduoae  eondeoMtion  to  a  mininram  and 
promotea  a  better  draught  The  dran^t  ia  refulated  by  a  damper  in  the  oat-take 
chute  to  which  oontrol  ropea  are  atUched.  By  eloaing  thia  damper  the  outward 
ourrent  ia  stopped  and  the  inflow  very  materiaUy  che<Aed.  The  cloeer  the  bam  is 
built  the  better  the  lyatem  will  work. 
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Vig.  08.— The  Rutherford  Syttem  of  VentiUtion. 
A.— Wall  of  stable. 
B. — ^Foundation  of  stable. 
0.— Floor  level 

D. — ^Intake  box  throu^  which  freah  air  paaaea. 
£.— Opening  in  aide  of  intake  pipe. 

The  drawing  on  the  left  hand  repreaenta  the  damper  in  the  out-take  pipe  open,  and 
the  system  therefore  in  full  operation.'  The  drawing  on  the  right  ahows  the  damper 
closed,  under  which  condition  both  the  intake  and  outtake  are  inoperatiTe. 

An  InezpeniiTe  Shed. 

The  bam  deacribed  ia  fashioned  after  the  ideaa  of  extensive  sheep  owners  having 
pure-bred  flocka.  It  is  built  rathor  more  substantially  than  would  be  neoeaaary  for  a 
<»mmercial  flock  from  which  early  lambs  are  not  yielded.  Many  excellent  flocks  of 
aheep  are  wintered  in  simple  sheda,  facing  the  aouth,  open  in  front  and  closed  tightly 
at  the  ends  and  back.  It  is  well  also  to  have  the  front  closed  for  a  abort  distance 
from  either  end.  Such  a  shed  should  be  not  less  than  20  feet  wide.  A  building  50 
feet  long,  if  provided  with  a  comfortable  yard,  would  accommodate  85  to  90  head  of 
medium  sized  sheep.  The  feed  racks  may  be  movable  and  stand  across  the  building 
in  pairs  four  feet  or  more  apart,  forming  passages  for  feeding,  or  they  may  be  con- 
structed against  the  back  wall  Unless  the  sheep  can  be  penned  out  of  the  building 
when  *he  feed  is  being  distributed  the  cross  racka  are  preferable,  as  then  the  feeder  is 
not  crowded  off  his  legs  by  the  hungry  animals,  nor  are  the  aheep  in  danger  of  having 
their  fleeces  littered  with  fodder.  Theae  racks  may  be  used  for  hay,  grain  and 
chopped  root*.  They  should,  therefore,  be  bnilt  with  close  bottoms  and  aides,  the 
latter  about  8  to  4  inches  hi|^  The  aides  should  be  slatted  about  9  inches  apart,  so 
that  the  sheep  may  poke  their  heads  through  while  feeding.  Baekt  made  in  thia  way 
save  feed  from  being  trodden  under  foot  and  each  aheep  is  able  to  hold  its  position  at 
meal  time.     Such  coarse  fodder  as  pea  straw,  or  like  material,  may  be  fed  on  the 
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Fif.  M.— Ao  InrzpeiMivft  Sheep  Shed. 
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Fig.  60.-Floor  PUn  of  Sb«L 
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SHEEP  AS  WEED  DESTROTEU. 

The  variety-loving  habiu  of  sheep  in  the  matter  of  diet  render  them  very  useful 
in  destroying  weeds  that  give  trouble  in  crop  growing.  It  is  a  well  understood  fa<t 
that  the  sheep-raising  farmers  have  the  cleanest  as  well  as  the  richest  farms.  It  i- 
calculated  that  fully  ninety  per  cent  of  the  troublesome  weeds  are  readily  eatrn  1  y 
sheep,  and  these  include  practically  all  of  the  kinds  that  demand  special  metho<i»  „t 
cultivation  on  many  Canadian  farms.  With  intelligent  management  cropped  land  m.iv 
be  ♦■iitirrly  cleaned  of  nearly  all  wee<ls,  while  the  few  that  remain  will  be  so  thor 
oiighly  kept  in  check  as  to  give  little  trouble.  If  allowed  to  act  as  scavengers,  shi.p 
will  render  excellent  service  in  the  work  of  cleaning  up  permanent  pastures,  privnt. 
roadu,  fence  borders  and  other  out  of  the  way  places,  and  if  turned  on  stubble  follow 
ing  o  grain  crop  many  late  seeding  weed  plants  will  he  nipped  off  and  turned  intn 
mutton. 

The  broad  statemt-nt,  that  sheep  consume  a  larger  percentago  of  farm  wee<l*.  i- 
t(KJ  general  to  be  very  instructive.    In  the  preparation  of  this  bulletin  a  number  ..f 
successful  sheep  men  were  consulted  with  a  view  of  securing  specific  information  upon 
the  weed  question,  based  upon  experience  and  observation.     In  the  following  pnnt 
graphs  these  authorities  tell  their  own  stories. 

Sheep  Improre  the  Grade  of  Wheat. 

A.  D.  Gatnley,  Oriswold.  Man.— 'I  feel  ashame<l  that  after  keeping •  sheep  -... 
many  years  I  am  unable  to  give  you  the  names  of  all  the  noxious  weeds  sheep  will 
destroy.  I  ut  I  have  no  doubt  the  reason  is  on  account  of  the  sheep.  These  weeds  nev.  r 
bothered  m«<  much,  and  in  this  respect  I  was  not  observant;  however,  it  seems  to  inc 
thtot  they  eat  them  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  blue  burr  and  thistle*.  Before  coming 
up  here  from  Brandon  I  kept  from  100  to  120  breeding  ewes,  and  had  unlimit..! 
pasture  where  th.y  were  herded  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  five  or  six  in  tli,: 
evening,  when  they  were  turned  into  a  seventy-acre  pasture  field,  and  where  they  aU, 
remained  on  wet  days.  There  never  was  a  weed  to  be  seen  in  this  pasture.  In  tlic 
fall  after  the  grain  was  stacked  they  were  turned  on  to  the  summer  fallow  which  li...! 
grown  heavy  with  weeds.  Because  I  had  no  fencing  then  I  could  not  turn  in  the 
sheep  until  th«»  grain  was  nearly  all  stacked;  in  a  very  short  time  the  field  would  If 
ns  bare  as  a  billiard  table.  I  might  say  that  in  one  or  two  years  when  wheat  was  beiiitj 
docked  from  two  bushels  to  five  and  seven  bushels  to  the  load,  I  was  shipping  my  own 
wheat  from  Martinville  and  had  the  gra>' ■  ertificates  come  back  marked  no  dockage, 
and  one  per  cent  is  all  I  was  ever  docked.  jly  summer  fallows  would  be  from  40  to 
70  acres,  and  at  times  it  would  have  f.om  175  to  240  head,  including  lambs,  fccdiiif? 
upon  it. 

'  I  might  mention  an  incident  that  occurred  this  summer,  and  which  taught  iiir  a 
lesson.  I  had  two  or  three  acres  of  rape  sown  with  the  ordinary  grain  drill  but  with 
only  a  few  holes  left  open.  I  mixed  the  rape  with  oats  that  got  badly  heated  in  tho 
granary,  and  which  I  thought  would  not  grow,  but  they  prew.  I  ran  the  cultivnt'ir 
through  once  but  had  no  ti-ne  to  do  it  again.  The  sheep  happening  to  get  on  to  it  one 
day,  I  noticed  that  they  ate  the  oats  and  left  the  rape,  so  I  put  them  on  an  hour 
every  day  until  the  patch  was  rid  of  oats  and  other  weeds  and  only  the  rape  left.  I 
did  the  same  with  the  potato  patch,  and  they  cleaned  that  up.  They  will  not  fat 
potato  tops,  at  least  not  until  late  in  the  summer.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  if  a  farm  is  fenced  so  that  sheep  can  be  put  just  where  wanted  they  cannot  be 
beaten  for  ridding  a  farm  of  weeds,  and  T  think  they  and  the  growing  of  barley  rre 
the  only  solution  to  the  wild  oat  problem. 

*  With  regard  to  hay.  sheep  will  eat  most  of  the  weeds  in  the  hay,  before  the  hay; 
they  pick  the  weeds  out  first.  They  are  not  over-fond  of  stink  weed,  a  very  trouble- 
some plant  in  Manitoba,  but  will  eat  it  when  young  but  not  after  it  has  gone  to  seed.' 


T7 
Bine  Wtcd  tad  WUd  Xostaid. 

*.cond  growth  «crub  difflcuh  to  .ubdu"     W^    ..V        '  "u  **»«'»«'**  "  ''"«"'"y  "' 

M.nuo.  and  imports!  Engli.h  JJootZZt,  ?"''^""'  ''''  ^"'^  ^.wood 

...tinitdy  Uarer  for  the  ZX7>^unyVuJT  r™'"""«"-  Th«  Merino.  we«, 
work  d«y  after  d^.  nibblinK  h^  and  .hi  ^U  ^"'"'""'^'«-      ^u-y   continued    to 

Kngli.h  br«^,  „,7  he  other  lm.™  w.iti  Zr  T7  '  ""?'  ""'•*'"•«'  '"^"-  Th« 
Kiv..  them  K.H«|  Krub  an.l  all  the  J-aJL  J.w  "•'"'', '«"-''rl  "P  ^y  Engliah  butl..r«; 
orler.  but  work  Uiey  will  uo\  "*  '^'*^"  '"«"'''  ""^  '^fy  are  baro.m  of  ihei; 

run  witVrr;;  irwnT'br  ::rt'/.  ^irr:/""  r—  --  ^ve. 

-uro.  wa,  a  compl.t.  ,„„«  of  blu.'flowe™  aS-d  Z  U  r"'  ^'''"■'  ""^'  ^'^^ty 
tlureby.     I  doubt  if  to-day  KK)  nl"nr7;o  i„  fl        "  "u'""'  '"  P^''"  *''«  P«"««'« 

«I..ne  did  it.  and  reKi.t«red  Shro£    at  that     Tk"    k"  '''r/''^'^*^  "'"«'«•     ^^^P 

not  a  b.d  combination,  «i,Mcioli;  for  .h'ep  """'  *•"'•  ''*'''"•  "'"'  »>"«''y- 

Purp^e.^^S  ttrar';-  .d^^'it'^in'twr;"'  •'.  ""^  '"'""--'^  '-  ^Hat 
They  eat  it  rcodily  when  very  youn^  ■«  d  ,«Tn  wh*^"'.''*  '^''"'^  ^  ""  '^°"'i"<*J- 
-ut  from  expcTienc.  with  will  mZ.H  bufiV  w  '"  ,';'*^-°"'-  ^  <^«nnot  bear  .hi. 
.Im.  white  musturd  wa«  .xte„.riy  Id  1/ „  forZ  ".'"  ""  '""*  °'  ^•"''"'"■ 
breeding  owes  during  the  autumn.'  *^  "'""*'  "'°'^  particularly  for 
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Weeds  Increase  u  Sheep  T^^orenae. 


•'«««  firj/«on,  Bryiouville,  Que.—'  Followii  •  ,»,    . 

«l..ep  since  my  boyhood.     My  experience  .171  ^'J  ""'"*''^'  ^  ^'"^«  ''^P* 

that  sheep  will  eut  practically  all  w^HmtJav^n    "  'f ""^    '"^  '°  ^'^^  ^«^'"««» 

r.;..d.Iy  eaten  are  «weet  cWer  Sye  dair  n  ♦►.''""•  S«°>«  "^  those  most 
Those  are  all  eaten  in  their  ^n  s^ateaif'  "^  .**>f '«  ""^  Canadian  thistle, 
woody  they  are  eaten  in  prefeS  TLoILT"^  '"  ^^  **'°'^  '*'^  ''*«^'"«  ^'•"°>« 
ewes  were  quite  fat  told  me  traTThev  tSvJh  ^'  ^?'^J'^''  '^o  «  neighbour  whose 
with  wild  peo.  or  wild  vetches  S''"ThTs"T""u ''"'  ""'l  ^^  "P°"  <^>°'«  hay 
CMred  as  hay.  Last  year  I  ^^  down  a  JhIj."^"-''  "'?  ^"['  '^^  ^^^  «l>en 
brouKht  to  it  each  spring  bySda  aathe  «n^i  •  •"  '"«'°*  *•""'  *««^  «^  «'« 
«nd  .imothy  there  came  up  a  lar^'quanlftv  of  «wlf  T*  °^'  i^'*"'«^  ^''^  *»>«  -'«-' 
weeds.  So  dirty  was  it  that  I  cuTtl^  S  el  .fi  7''  ".'^  ""'"''  °*^"'  •'•"^J"  °^ 
•t  by  fire.  I  then  turned  my  sSp  into  th^  fi'n  J"^'  """^  °^  -^""^  «"<^  *J««t'°y*^'> 
ate  the  weeda  as  readily  as  the  tSthypJtu^^^^^^  to  see  that  they 

lived  for  several  weeks  in  the  earlv  sorin^^n  ^  /  f  °"  V''*  *'™^  ^^^'^  ""y  «1»««P 
bunk.  I  notice  of  late  years  that  weJs  '  ,!  K  "'"^'  ''°'"  '^"^  '^'^'^  °"  t»>«  "ver 
than  heretofore.  .„d  I  think  it  i  l^r^;  d"  to  thT?^..^.  r^^'*""'  '"  ""'  «^»-" 
sh<ep  as  they  used  to.'  *"^  "°*  **">'  farmers  are  not  keeping 

.       ^o^n  Campbell,  Woodville.  Ont.—'  The  «oon»P  „  fl    u    r    i. 
's  k.pt  on  practically  every  farm   tL  Jn  T^  ^-"^^  ""^  ^^^P'  8««^  «'  'ts  kind, 

with  the  leust  cost  for  TaTour^nd  that  not""  '^'^'°^^  ^  ^'-terially  increased 
.;;o  because  of  the  very  imporiant  part  a  boLlt  ^T  °'  '^'  f''''  P'°«*-  ''"^ 
At  an  institute  meeting  in  ^^iS  OntaL^  uV""  ^T^'''''  ""^^^  ''"^^'^  ''^^'''>^- 
experience  along  this  line  Untri^  te^y"  °  fl^T''' ,°""  '"°^'  «"^«  »>" 
'^"1  wc*ds  were  nearly  unknown.    FoTowin/the  f-f.,"  ?t  "''^P'  ^"'^  '^  '=>^'">  f"™' 

the  sheep  were  sold,  and  soon  after  wZ^d^!:?';"  ""' ^^  '"'""  "^  '''^  neighbours, 
worse,  until  it  was  determined  to  stoTk^p  wlTh  ffloT'^Tl!!  T"*'"""     ^""^  «'^- 
ew  years  the  weeds  were  once  mor^  under  elntrol     tL  i^     Z^""  '"T  """^  ^°  « 
^-m  members  of  flock  owners  whe.  sheep  wTr^'uii^^ar w^ei^it '^'^  '^^^^^ 
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Yovag  Weeds  Beluhed. 

JohnJaekBon,  Abingdon,  Ont.—'  I  might  name  a  few  of  the  noxious  weeda  that 
-heep  will  readily  eat  as  follows:  annual  sow  thistle,  oxeye  daisy,  rag  JS^  ip. 
mustard,  wild  vetches,  and  even  Canadian  thistles  when  young  and  tender.  Th^y 
will  also  eat  the  buds  and  flowers  of  thistles  when  in  the  latter  stage.  I  believe  she.-n 
W.U  eat  about  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  noxious  weeds  that  grow  on  the  fam 

The  best  way  to  handle  sheep  to  give  beet  results  in  destroying  weeds,  is  to  rut 
them  on  when  the  weeds  are  young  and  tender,  allowing  them  to  pick  everything  clco 
and  bare;  then  change  to  other  pasture,  allowing  the  weeds  to  get  a  fresh  start.  Kern 
up  this  alternate  system  so  the  sheep  will  get  the  weeds  in  the  tender  stage  of  growth.' 

,v  ^"  ^?'*'  f  "*■"'  "^^^J^ire.  PJ!.L-'  I  could  not  begin  to  give  you  a  list  of  all 
the  weeds  sheep  destroy.  They  will  keep  down  all  common  weeds  except  thistles,  but 
of  course  they  will  not  eat  the  weeds  completely  if  they  get  aU  the  grass  they  want.  1 
believe  they  will  keep  down  all  the  weeds  on  any  farm.' 

W.  0.  Peltit.  Freeman  Ont.-' An  weed  exterminators,  sheep  are  very  useful,  m 
they  appear  to  be  very  fond  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  weeds  except  Canadian  and  Scotch 
Unstles.  We  find  them  very  useful  in  the  apple  orchard  to  pick  up  the  wormy  appks 
bome  apple  growers  think  pigs  or  sheep  running  in  an  orchard  do  as  much  good  as 
spraying  for  many  kinds  of  insects.' 

B.  H  Harding,  Thomdale,  Ont.—h  find  sheep  the  best  weed  destroyer  that 
exist.  1  know  of  no  weed  they  wiU  not  eat.  They  relish  milk  weed  and  burdocks, 
and  will  aUo  eat  rag  weed  and  oxeye  daisies  when  short  of  food.  In  fact  there  is 
scarcely  a  weed  that  will  be  permitted  to  go  to  seed  in  the  aheep  pasture  if  a  flock  has 
access  to  it  constantly  from  the  time  the  weeds  commence  to  appear.' 

J.  W.  Widdifield,  Vxbridge,  Ont.—'  The  claims  made  for  the  sheep  as  a  weed 
extorminator  are  well  grounded.  Although  not  altogether  omnivorous,  there  are  I 
think,  very  few  weeds  that  the  sheep  will  not  eat  if  allowed  access  to  them  in  their 
tender  stages  of  growth.  Their  chief  value  in  this  connection  is  in  preventing  from 
seeding  the  annual  and  biennial  weed  plants  until  they  have  lived  their  time,  and 
the  few  in  this  class  that  they  object  to,  such  as  the  various  burrs,  mulleins,  &c.,  are 
not  hard  to  deal  with  in  other  ways.  Regarding  the  sow  thistle,  either  annual  or 
perennial,  it  is  claimed  in  this  locality  that  sheep  are  particularly  valuable  in  their 
destruction. 

n.  ArkeU,  ArJcell,  Ont.—'  Sheep  eat  ninety  per  cent  of  the  weeds  that  grow. 
They  are  very  fond  of  the  following:     Wild  mustard,  summer  cockle,  rag  weed, 
red  root,  sow  thiaUe,  bird-clock,  red  and  English  dock,  and  when  pastures  are  bare 
they  will  eat  Canadian  Thistle. 

Sheep  Help  to  Clean  the  Corn  Field. 

Telfer  Bros.,  Pari*.  Oni.— Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  the  sheep  as  a 
weed  exterminator.  Rag  weed  is  very  common  throughout  the  country,  and  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  were  more  sheep  kept  this  weed  could  be  practically  put  out  of  busi- 
ness, as  they  are  fond  of  it  in  its  earlier  stages  of  growth. 

I  have  had  good  results  in  pasturing  a  few  lambs  in  the  com  fields.  They  eat 
many  of  the  weeds  and  do  little  or  no  damage  to  the  com.  Our  observation  leads  us 
to  conclude  that  farmers  who  keep  sheep  have  very  much  cleaner  farms  than  those 
who  do  not,  and  thia  we  attribute  to  the  fact  that  scarcely  any  weed  escapes  them 
even  if  pasture  is  plentiful.' 

James  Bownuin,  Ouelph,  Ont.-' Since  I  came  to  this  farm,  upon  which  was 
growing  considerable  blue  weed  in  one  field,  I  have  noticed  that  when  sheep  have 
access  to  that  field  from  early  spring  that  thU  weed  is  kept  closely  cropped  and  never 
aUowed  to  go  to  seed.    They  are  very  fond  of  burdocks  and  dandeloina  and  will  brouse 
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the  shape  of  pasture.'  mustard.     ,ey  prefer  it  to  almost  anything  else  in 

John  W.  Laidlaw,  Wilton  Qrove  Ont-'J„ 
on  the  farm  that  can  compare  with  the  Iwn- "fu^^'"""  *^«'«  "  "o  other  animal 
land  and  cleaning  it  of  wi^  AccoldU  ^r  'i'  '""^^^^^  P"P<«e  of  fertiS 
some  weeds  that  are  consumed  byth^n  irf  ,  ^  observation,  the  principal  troubl^ 
'"  the  stubble  after  harvest,  and  irafloror«ir'^""1/°^*'''^  These  w^  apj^a^ 
weeds,  with  all  their  seed^  soon  Sisapta,  I^TT  """""^  *°  "">  °°  th«  fi^wX 
fertilized.'  °  awappear.  at  the  same  time  the  field  is  beiS 

T  u^    c  ^"^  """*"*'  <**^*  Sheep  Feed. 

■I- .  Uardy  Shore,  Olanworih   On/     «  tu 
keeping  down  weeds,  but  I  am'surl  17  •  "  °°  ''°"'**  t^**  sheep  help  .rreatlv  in 

.-..ri,  elder  W.^Sr^Cl  >'L  7  "f'  '"''   "'P'*"^    "id^SS- 
mf..ted  with  wild  „„e,rt  I  ^„?d  S'JL  i™*""  °"^  »*'"■    "  I  t«d  .  fcld 

S«^  "»i«tle  Overcome  by  Sheep 

eat   readily,    namely:    toad   flax    or«n»l   v  "  ""'^  three  or  four  weeds  thev  will  nnt 

pasture  is  not  very  plentiful.  XrXrifond^S  ""'    '""^   they   wjrat" 
I  Imve  not  had  experience  with  th'rw!^  ^  *^  Perennial  sow  thistle.    While 

eradicate  this  most  troublesome  weed  in  n«;.  i  ^  .  *  *^«  ""^^P  would  completely 
to  the  surface  that  it  could  not  eS  for  Cl  f f '  ''l^P''*  '*  °iPP«d  offTllZ 
«  another  weed  that  sheep  will  ki^  ;„  '  "^  ,^"*  '«"«th  of  time.  The  oxeye  daS 
very  fond  of  and  will  kZin  chS  Tbf  '  °°  P««ture  land.  Rib  grLs  Xd  arp 
crop  is  harvested  by  a  goSd  flock  of  s£,X:':^,r"  \^''''  ^™™  ^Sbir  after  t": 

-tained  in  the  '^^^: '^^''tZ':^^:'^--  "^^r^^  ^^  ^''^  -^onnation 
0  woods  by  the  sheep  ««  to  render  UimnocaihU.  "','""1  "  '^'^P*  sufficiently  clean 
of  weeds  eaten  by  this  class  of  stock  Thi ^  ^t!  ^"."''''^  observation  upon  thj  k  nds 
0-  could  have  of  the  value  of  ^^^Is^^'^Tt': :^rl':XT  '^°"'^"*  *'^'^"- 

Bagwort-Th.  Source  of  Pictou  CatUe  Disease 
-.brllSn^sLp^t^^ToiptSiro*'^  '^^  o^  -'--laas^  of  stock 

Sce"k?w^^tia:^,r  ^  ";^oU?crsLT  a^Lr^"-^^^ 

land  Straib^    tJI,     u       "'"?  counties  of  Nova  Scotia  bor^t,;,.    ^      \  ^^^  Pi^valent 
Scot;.    K  ^L  ^rough  experiments  conducted  on  «  1-^^  "°*  °°  *^®  Northumber- 
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the  continued  eating  of  this  weed  in  its  dried  state.  Further  experiments  have  proved 
not  only  that  sheep  are  not  harmed  by  eating  ragwort,  but  they  enjoy  it  as  a  diet  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  plant  soon  disappears  from  an  infested  field  when  pastured 
by  a  flock  of  sheep  of  sufficient  numbers  to  adequately  cope  with  the  vegetation.  From 
information  already  secured  it  is  evident  that  while  this  weed  exists  as  at  present 
over  the  infested  areas,  cattle  raising  cannot  be  carried  on  without  careful  precaution 
and  great  risk.  Being  widespread  over  ruggeJ  hillsides,  wood  lots  and  other  untill- 
able  areas,  the  only  practicable  method  of  eradication  is  through  the  agency  of  she  p. 
Fortunately  the  country  infested  is  well  suited  for  sheep  raising,  being  capable  of 
producing  an  abundance  of  winter  feed,  while  the  hilly  pastures  and  other  rough  lands 
are  admirably  adapted  to  this  class  of  stock.  As  weed  eradicators,  sheep  can  perform 
n  service  of  great  value  to  the  ragwort  infested  areas  of  the  maritime  provinces. 
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ANTltAI,  ENEMIES  OP  THE    SHEEP. 

The  Pettif  erou  Dog. 

Fortunate  is  the  sheep  breeder  who  ia  nn*  ^~,™  i,-. 
regard  the  roving  dog  as  the  nat.m,l  Z.         t!^   u'^  *"^°  experience  compelled  to 
been  ravished  and  nfin"d  by  S^iiZr/    '^^  fT-    ^""^  *^''«"«°*  fl«=''«  ^^^e 
keeping  of  sheep     F^Jhe  det?a^e  STh^T/ /°,1  '^T  "T^"  d^oo^raged  in  the 

and  loss  from  dogs  is  given  ^Te^iel  etu^"^  Theirlb'  """"''^  ''''  ""°°^«°°« 
farm  so  heart-breaking  and  vexations  Lf\fV  u  ^  *^^-?P^  °°  experience  on  the 
the  dogs  have  been  a~t  Hs  fl^T  Tit  ^?  *'?  as  to  find  in  the  morning  that 
the  choicest  ewes  torn  a^blSdin^or  k^C  ^T^u^  "^J'^^  ^"  ^^«  "  ""'"^'^^  of 
chewed  and  thighs  kcerated^  to  r7nil  fv.  l'*^'  °*^*''  '^^^^  ^^''  ^°««"««  «" 
are  so  exhau8te|lr  gh^J^and^i^t  tt  ^  ^"^^'f,  ""^P^""-  ^^°««  °°t  ''^tten 
nes..  or  weeks  they  w3l  starf  andt.^  to  be  practically  ruined  for  further  uaeful- 
restful  feeding  and  tLl bgToufox^tt  ques^^^^^^^^  leaat  unusual  sound,  until 
Regular  breeding  is  interfered  with  and  U«li  ^  ^^^  *"°®  *'°"«=*  t^«  evil. 
Even  though  hundred  per  ceS  actual  hL  '""^'^  *™*  "^  ^^^^^'^  increased. 

tion  for  t^e  killed  Ir^'.^T^^CZV^r^t  fell^T IS:'  ^T^'^^ 
speak  from  experience  on  this  noint     n^  =  „■     i      •  l^  nearly  met.    Ihe  writer  can 

ewes,  nearly  aU  im^r::!  firBlitafn?  te^ettt^ef  o^^^^^^^^        a  seore  of  breeding 
fatalities  did  not  exceed  half  a  dozen  h^L/tll  V  ^.         '^®  *^®  immediate 

large  to  warrant  the^uncl  L  «antin^L«  l,^"^  """f  «*>°>^^  *<>  be  sufficiently 
council  a  large  appropTaSol^f  r^fltl  o':^t1:^^^^  doUar^to  the 

not  greater  in  nronortion  than  „„»  +u  j  owner  a  very  inadequate  compensation, 

thouSnd  doUarTC:;°  *5:he  ZtSr  ttS  ^^^Cs^^^^  tt  f^ 

endless  trouble  with  ea^  succSnfZS,  l^  %  ^^^^  """^  "  °"'°^"'  *^"*  did  gave 
losses  therefrom.  ThT  once  vSfe  S  ii*^  ^^%  V"  -.'**"'^  Presentations  and 
expense  was  practical  ^Sed^  ^°"^  ^'^*^  '^  ^"*"'^  ^'^d  at  home  at  grea. 

The  experience  described  is  not  overdrawn  m  vAr,r  «,o^„  u 
Unfortunately  only  sheep  men  can  apprSS  tl^ZT^f^"^^  o^ers  can  affirm, 
effected  by  dogs,  with  the  result  that  ad^te  pJoL^JTbvl^^'w  iS'  '"^^""'''^ 
tically  impossible  to  secure.  Even  the  Xll  tf  ^^^  by  legislative  bodies  is  prac- 
bitches  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  ^uS^tiS  h  ^1^°""  1°'  ^°^  '^^  *^°  *»' 
frequently  likes  to  TarboJtwo  o"^  mo^  use^^ctnint     fe  ^t  T'."""  v"^*^  «° 

fa^tS  to  ^rt\irftdi7of^itr^^T  ^^^^^^^^^ 

tion.  and  aftei^ards  kl^forttTifit^^n^iltSrU^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^— 

upon^tTuesS:.  wL:h1s^7cTo^lra'^^^^^^  '"^  ""V^^^^  ^  --te 

score  of  years  preceding  1901  X    ^  .*^/T^'^"*  agriculture?    During  the 

million  heS     ThrS  caZ  of  lJ.i.  /n-         «        ^"°"*^"  '^^'^^^  "^'^^^^  ^«1^  « 
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protection  of  sheep,  but  in  no  case  does  the  sheep  receive  such  consideration  n-  the 
wild  deer  of  the  forest    According  to  the  game  laws  of  certain  provinces: 

'No  hounds  or  dogs  accustomed  to  pursue  deer  are  aUowed  at  large  where  deer 
are  found,  during  the  close  season  for  deer.' 

The  law  in  Ontario  further  provides  that: 

'Hounds  or  dogs  running  deer  during  the  close  season  may  be  kiUed  on  siRht 
by  any  person,  who  shall  not  be  liable  to  damage  for  so  doing/ 

little  or^  Thv?!? JT^"*'""  ^"  ^  protection  of  sheep  is  concerned  we  Lave  made 
httle  or  no  advance  for  several  centuries.  We  find  that  in  1648  the  genera!  court  of 
Massachusetts  made  an  order  in  which  the  foUowing  appears:- 

or  nl?^!l°Ki*^T  «^«"  ^»» '»°y^«heepe  the  owner  either  hange  his  dogge  forthwith 

any  sheepe  before,  not  being  sett  on,  and  his  owner  hath  notice  thereof  theThe  shir 
both  hange  his  dogge  and  pay  for  the  sheepe.' 

r..^''  °^^  '^Kulation  was  calculated  to  protect  the  sheep  in  the  same  way  that  our 
present  game  laws  protect  the  deer,  while  the  sheep  in  many  m^icTSiS  are 
nT°V*r?  ^*?\'«"°'"  consideration.  In  the  twentieth  SuSTwJuW  Spear 
Sa!  o7lt44°^  "^  """"  ^"^^^^  consideration  by,  legisktive  JoLT 

Methods  <tf  Protection. 
«T„1  Zi^^  «>any  Sheep  raisers  have  dispersed  their  flock  because  of  the  dog  nuisance, 

th^  1^  A°'  ^"  '/"*  '"r",  ^"''^  ^'*'*"*^  *'*'°«  "P  th«  industTT.  there  are  mr; 
who  have  discovered  successful  methods  of  guarding  their  flocks  from  attaA^ 

ir,A-  -A     f"?'°^«'^*  °*  l»«lf  a  <Jozen  sharp-sounding  bells  attached  to  the  necks  of 
individuals  IS  common  practice.     This,  however,  is  not  always  successful.     Rock 
wearing  this  supposed  safeguard  are  occasionally  attacked  and  its  membe«  worrTed 
but  If  the  sheep  can  approach  within  earshot  of  the  dwelling,  the  shepherd  ilTkely' 
to  be  aroused  as  he  is  ever  on  the  alert  in  regard  to  his  sheep         "^^'^'^  "  ^'^^^^ 
fl,o  fl    ^'''"•'lesome  custom,  but  considered  the  best  safeguard  by  many,  is  to  hrir^g 
the  flock  at  night  to  a  fleld  or  plot  adjacent  to  the  bam.    Unless  provision  k  made  f o? 
S'T  '  M  ^T  r '*""  '^^  'I'^P  '^«"°°*  *h"^«  satisfactorily.    T^rare  e^lv  ^  r£ 
tms  has  to  be  gathered  from  a  sparse  pasture  at  some  distance  from  the  sleepinir  place, 
lould  £;  J:  PO»°ts  to  commend  it  if  the  feeding  difficulty  is  overe^iT'^An  she^ 
should  be  seen  once  daily,  and  twice  is  even  better.     To  provide  night  pasture  two 
plots  should  be  sown  with  suitable  fodder  and  the  flock  given  acceMtoTeLaTtSTaterv 
giving  each  a  chance  to  grow  up  in  its  turn.    If  these  Vre  fencS  wSh  d^J  S^f S 
the  surer  will  be  the  protection.     A  modem  woven  wire  fence  6  feet  6^nch2  S 
at  tlTt^oTcirt" tr  *^'"  ^^"^f«  «P«^'  -<J  having  a  barbed  wire  at  theTop  S 

woild  be  cf  aii^nl  ^'""""^  ""^^  '^'^P  °"*  ^°^'  ^"^'^^"^  "°  °^i'^*^  -^  l^ft  that 
woum  oe  01  assistance  in  jumping  over. 

locattVh'^;'Th«^^'"'"  '^°'°'"«"d«  .the  "se  of  a  dog-proof  woven  wire  inclosure. 
locating  It  m  the  pasture  and  moving  it  from  place  to  place  on  knolls  needing 
fertilizing  It  i,  su^g^sted  that  five  dollars  worth  of  material  would  provide  a  mt; 
able  pen  large  enough  for  fifty  sheep.  The  labour  of  inclosing  and  Tb^atinrth^ 
sheep  would  be  much  less  irksome  than  milking  cows  or  feeding  hJ^  ' 

night    or  IT^^/        •'.  *°  ^^^.  '^^  .^°**  ""''^^  *"  *«  home  building  during  the 

kSng  to  the  bamv!;;!     tTT'^TI  ^^.  ^T'  ^^^°^  ^^^  *he  field  to  a  lane 

leading  to  the  bamyard.    If  the  salt  box  is  ker    .t  the  building  the  sheep  will  regard 

5?/r    t'.  -^^  "''"  '*''*'"  °*  "•***'''^'  «"''  ^«  this  they  will  mn  whS^^i^  Lt^d   n 

'a:tutVrLrthrbam°!Trt  '^  'zt^r^Tt'i!' "  r  '^^^'^^ 

are  likely  to  miss  the  gap  i^tti.  te^td ^fijht ^m tifp^u';.:;:"  "^'"^  ''''''' 
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Fredatoiy  Animali. 

«i«W  7"?y  "«'*!°°*  «/  Canada,  more  particularly  west  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  sheeD- 
rarsuig  industry  uaenoualy  injuml  by  the  depredations  of  predatoiT^mals  t£ 
most  common  of  these  are  the  coyote,  the  timber  wolf  and  thTpaST  The  coyote 

P.v«  •  T^  Columbia,  while  the  ravages  of  the  panther  are  confined  to  the 

hack  Zr""^  n''u^^i°''  *^  *^^  "^^  ^'"'^  ^"^  ocLionally  tZ2  aia^b  in 
back  sections  of  Quebec.  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  ThV  coyote  or  wairie 
wolf^especiaUy  destructive  to  young  lambs,  but  when  once  the  habit  of  SiJ^p  kU  W 
has_b«come  fixed  unprotected  flock,  in  oorote-infested  districts  suffer  wlSFrdep^ 

less  fuc3^crlTll'"-*"/*^'  ~y°*!f  "^"<»  have  been  adopted,  with  more  or 
less  auccess.    Close,  high  wire  fencing  is  effective,  but  quite  expensive.    The  ordinarv 

The  fifard  ^f  S^^j'^  °'^"°"  "*  f%^'''^'  ««^°-  "  *h«  -««*  ^^^^tive'  remedy 
losL  of  IBoL^n^n  r"Sw*'T  °*  °'"*°'\!  *  ^'"^y  '^P^'*^  ««"°'''ted  annual 
ZZJ!}    A.  ^^   ?  ****  ^****  ''y  *^y°*®"'  h"  '^"''^ed  out  a  number  of  pracfcal 

-i»o.J.?f°°"°f  **^*  '*  '^  be  possible  for  the  one  thousand  sheep  men  to  average  the 
£Sw  tb-?""  coyotes  each  for  tiie  winter  months  of  one  year,  aS  app^iS^tSg 

Sjen^r^  t.T^"  ""^  ^'^^"^  ~^"*^  ^"^  ^  P'^''"*  ^ «-«!"  thaf  would  have 
wnnM  «JI:  ^  *  ri"^  °^  ""^  P^P"  «"*  <^""°«  t^  following  spring,  thia  alone 
would  account  for  forty  thousand  less  coyotes  in  the  fall  of  the  same  season. 

W  or  .fL?^°^l"**?!li  "^"T  ^^^  *"P«  fi**^  ^i*J^  «^i^el8  and  attached  to  a 
log  or  stone  weighing  thirty  pounds  upwards.  It  is  well  to  see  that  the  trap  is  pla^ 
on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  the  jaws  of  the  trap  are  coveid  oS2 
Ail  c'anT  f^  ^"^'J'V^  "^t  ^  ^"^«'  ^^  ''°^«'«d  with  partkles  of T^arS ; 

Jie  lo^aS^l^^**  ^fv.*^"  r'i^'°«  °*  ^•'*«'  "P0°  ^  earth-oovered  trap 
use  of  artificial  scent  will  here  be  found  useful. 

When  hunting  with  hounds  the  dogs  should  be  inclosed  in  a  wagon  fitted  with 

and  b?™"!!^  ^!.°'°°^°*  ^''V^  5^°"°^  ^°y°*«  P"P«  °^«y  ^«  i^e^d  i°  tl»«r  dens 
Jf  thdr™^aier  *^^  ^  destroyed  by  digging  them  out.  or  by  the  destruction 

covoiJh!l  n/^"  r"  generally  used  than  all  others,  but  the  great  fear  which  the 
coyote  has  of  all  hunters  prevente  this  method  from  being  highly  practical. 

PoiMning. 

most  2LSlTHf^!l^'^^  ^°'  "°^°*!, ^^^^'^^^on.  poisoning  admitted  to  be  the 
most  practical  and  efficient  measure,  and  no  poison  has  been  so  accessfuUy  used  as 
two  grams  of  dry  sulphate  of  strychnine  inclosed  in  two  grain  gelatine  ca^uleT  Th^ 
gelatine  capsules  filled  with  strychnine  after  being  wi^ed  f^  from  any  Txte^l 
appearance  of  strychnine  should  be  further  protected  f^  the  dissoTving  eff^Tof 
moisture,  contained  in  the  air  and  in  the  juices  and  water  contdned^n  the  ^eral 
materials  used  as  a  bait,  by  covering  same  with  several  coate  of  tallow.  Thk  miyt 
best  done  by  dipping  the  capsules  in  melted  taUow 

are  ^s'edTn]  pr^p^S  rfoKs^I"""""'^  "  "^'"^  ""'"^  ^°^  ^'^^  ^-*'  -<^ 

inJ/."i!  ^'^^  be«f  «r>et  and  taUow.  C«t  th^se  into  pieces  the  size  of  a  walnut  and 
insert  therein  one  of  the  capsules  of  poison  and  securely  close  the  cavity. 

means  of  TlHrin/oVir*  ^"^  '''*^  ""'^  "^^  "'"«  °^  ""^  ^  ''°<i  ^"^^  ^^^^  bj 
means  of  a  slit  one  of  the  capsules  of  poison  in  each  piece. 
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'  W)  Pran«»,  into  wliioh  oM  of  tbe  ai[.iile.  hw  been  iucrttd 

Preoantionary  Heasnret. 

«.»n*r^^  °:r  to"p«:sri.Ti"'si  s'^^ri^'"-  -s^  '•s-  -- 

nouse  or  dwelling  the  occupaDta  thereof  should  be  first  not^fip.^      Dn  ,w  „;,♦      ! 

Sul  «f  „  1  f        ^  be  destroyed,  whether  old  or  not.    Be  extremely  cautious  and 
careful  at  all  times  in  the  putting  out  of  poison,  and  success  will  crovm  your  eLte/ 

The  Statutes  in  Western  Provinces  Eespecting  Exposing  Poison. 

in  an^X^.^r  *" /'^'»'<°^«-In.  the  province  of  Manitoba  the  exposing  of  poison 
of  SSo  tr      ■  "^     *'  °'/Z°'%''  prohibited  by  law  under  a  penaltj  of  I  maximum 

woke!  mi  bTdrrj?''^.  ^"  *^'  '''r''''  °^  ^«"^*°''"'  ^'^-^f"'-'  -yotes  an" 
wolves  must  be  destroyed  by  other  means  than  by  poisoning. 

regu£fnftt"Lro/'"*'"''''r""~^^''^  K""'  ^""''^'^^  ^^^  ^^  Saskatchewan 
regulating  the  use  of  poison  for  coyotes  or  other  animals.  The  ordinance  irovernine 
Uie  poisoning  of  animah  of  the  Northwest  Territories  was  repealed  in  1897     PerZ 

Begulations  in  Alberta.-Fo\\owing  is  a  copy  of  an  Act  assented  to  by  the  legis- 
lative aaaembly  of  tbo  province  of  Alberta  in  March,  1908—  ^ 

.J^^Z^c^^^:^^z^^;:i  --°  ^'^  --  -  --  i^  that 

U*uh  '  ■^°  *^"*  ^'*'°°  °*  *^®  province  lying  to  the  north  of  the  fifty-fifth  degree  north 
latitude  a  person  may  put  out  poi«,n  for  the  destruction  of  wolves  u"nsaSyingaS 
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(or  if  there  be  no  officer  or  coLubfeonrR^l.*fV*^^^^^  '?  **'"  •~*''»^  "^""o'^i 
place  or  territoiy.  then  any  oXr  oublL^ffi  J^'  Northweat  Mounted  Police  in  auch 
or  advi«ibility  of  bo  do^  aS  obSdnLt  ^  ^' .«""'**•''«  ^">^)  of  the  neceuity 
conatable  to  do  so.  ^'  °»'**""°«  the  written  permi«ion  of  auch  officeT  or 

'schedule  a. 

,                                     'Pemtmon  to  pu<  o»/«  Powon. 
■A.  B.,  who  resides  at. .  .    , 

Btrychnine  or  other  poisons  for  thepurpose  of  desimvi^t       i ''^  P^™itted  to  set  out 
areas,  namely: purpose  ot  destroying  wolves  within  the  following 

that  such  poison  shall  not  be  placed  within  i^L' L,-V  'i •  provided 

within  two  miles  of  any  dwellfngTou^  or  c^^pTxL°t  "V""'*'  '""^  «'*'-"« 
^  B-  K      uae  or  camp  except  on  the  premises  of  the  said 

'This  permission  is  only  good  for  si,  months  from  the  date  hereof.' 
in  mi:'t:Z:Z'^'''  ColumUa.-!.  British  Columbia  the  Poison  Act  as  amended 

.^  ^^^^^V0^^^^^tr't\^L^::^1:^:  ^'  '^  °r  ^^"^^^  or  upon 
whatever,  shall  give  notice  to  aHer^ror  famm°"rlT,r^^^^^  *"  "^^  ^"'^ 
place  where  such  poison  is  dIbcp,?  Iw  ,^-     "™'."*  "aiding  within  two  miles  of  the 

within  two  miles  oTw^rsat^^'isonK^^  S^t'^a^r  ^'.  *'^"°"*  ^"""^  P^^ 
for  at  least  twenty-four  hour^  before  tl^  S°  '  ^^  ^V^  °°*^~"  "*«"  »»  Ported 
mentioned.'  ^  ^^°^  ^^  8«">°«f  out  of  any  poison,  aa  brfore 

Tunber  Wolvei,  Bean  and  Panthers 

of  dltX'tr.t  rhtT  s^' Vi^^  'dS:t?  *'''^-  ^i!  --*  pop-'"  -thod 

offered  for  their  heads  by  each  of^he  pLiSs  nL^''     ^^^  "l^t^tantial  bounty 
seek  this  class  of  game.  provinces  proves  an  incentive  to  huntera  to 

.tten^nt^Zsi^^f^^Sre^  AnTXsSl^'h  ™"°^"  °^  *^-^-  -'J  ^^ 
Quebec  finds  it  profitablf  to  bring  up  hi  flLTt  th  T  "»«' 'T''*'"^  J°  northern 
and  fall  months.  The  residents  of  tWs  4inS  L  ^""^t'^  ''""°»  *^«  «"°'°«x' 
the  result  that  the  number  is  heSgr^.ZZh^^riLf'll''''  '''  ^»"'  ^^ 
.solated  spots,  but  these  are  objected  to  beo^S  ^Ji,  !^ '  ^^  *"P«  ">*  u««l  in 
dead  fall.'  intelligently  used,  eS  year  accounts  fo^*  ^°^v'  *"  *""°  «*«*•  The 
dog  nnd  the  gun  directed  with  the  iud^nntTl  L!  ."'^'n^i-  of  bruins,  but  the 
tne  most  eflFective  weapons  of  extemfnS  ^^"^n^-ed  hunter  are  probably 
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THE  ZKDUSTBT  XH  THE  DIFFEBEirT  PBOVUrOES. 

Prine*  Edward  laUad. 

T  1  ■^**  J^^  industry  is  an  important  branch  of  agriculture  on  Prince  Edward 
liland.  The  aoil  and  the  cUmate  are  highly  adapted  to  aheep  raiaing.  aa  evidenced 
by  the  quality  of  many  of  the  Mand  flocks  and  the  exoeUence  of  the  mutton  producd 
AS  in  other  proyinces,  the  numbers  decreased  during  many  years  prior  to  1906,  when 
some  improvement  was  shown.  The  returns  for  1907  indicate  an  increase  of  about 
8  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  Both  wool  and  mutton  have  so  materially  improved 
in  value  that  flocks  are  increasing  in  numbers  and  eiilarging  within  themselves  as 
rapidly  as  the  natural  increase  will  allow. 

While  many  of  the  flocks  have  white  faces  and  long  wool,  the  use  of  Down  sires 
18  becoming  ve^  popular.  The  close  fleece  of  the  grade  Down  is  weU  suited  to  the 
moiat  climate  of  fall  and  spring,  and  the  compact  carcasses  are  admirably  adapted  for 
the  market  requirements.  The  census  returns  show  that  of  the  thousand  head  of 
pure-bred  sheep  on  the  island  about  66  per  cent  an  Shropshire,  15  per  cent  Leicester 
6  per  cent  Cotswold  6  per  cent  Oxford  and  the  balance  Southdown  and  Lincoliu 
about  equally  divided. 

The  soil,  a  light  red  loam,  naturally  dry  under  foot,  is  admirably  adapted  for 
Sheep.  It  IS  easily  worked  and  when  ^ell  xarmed  produces  abundant  crops  of  all 
classes  of  sheep  fodder.  Hay,  oats  and  roots  do  particularly  well,  and  with  these  foods 
Sheep  may  be  grown  to  perfection  if  the  foundation  stock  is  right  and  intelliRence  is 
exjrcised  in  breeding  and  treatment. 

Island  agriculture  is  suffering  from  the  constant  growing  of  hay  and  oats  without 
adequate  returns  of  manure.  If  these  foods  were  fed  to  sheep  and  turned  off  as 
mutton  nnd  wool  the  fertility  of  the  soil  would  be  rapidly  increased  until  in  a  few 
years  the  poorest  farm  would  be  yielding  profitable  crops.  The  foundation  stock  may 
consists  of  young  healthy  ewes  of  any  grade  or  colour  of  face  preferred  or  obtainable 
If  on  these  pure-bred  sires  of  good  mutton  form  are  bred  and  the  produce  well  cared 
for,  the  males  wethered  and  the  culled  females  fattened  for  the  market,  a  valuable 
yearly  revenue  would  be  secured  from  the  flocka,  against  which  there  need  be  com- 
paratively little  expenditure  for  labour  and  buildings. 

From  1902  to  1906  between  18,000  and  14,000  lambs  were  shipped  each  year,  while 

in  1907  the  number  had  increased  to  about  20,000.     Unfortunately  the  quality  is 

claimed  to  have  been  steadily  going  back.   A  prominent  Charlottetown  butcher  reports 

that  the  carcasses  were  on  an  average  from  7  to  10  pounds  each  lighter  in  1907  than 

previously.    Prices  have  been  steadily  advancing.    Some  yeare  ago  lambs  were  bought 

at  $1.60  each,  and  only  the  best  taken.    The  price  per  pound  was  2  cents  for  all  over 

60  pounds.    In  1907  as  high  as  SJ  cents  was  paid  for  ewe  and  wether  lambs  over  70 

pounds  and  one  cent  lees  for  rams.    In  spite  of  this  great  difference  in  price  the 

percentage  of  ram  lambs  was  about  10  per  cent  greater  than  in  1906,  when  one 

dealer  deducted  $872  for  rams,  while  the  following  year  the  farmers  of  the  Island  lost 

about  $2,000  on  their  kmbs  from  reduced  price  alone,  to  which  may  be  added  many 

"hundreds  of  dollars  from  loss  of  weight.    The  dealers  do  not  want  to  handle  ram  lambs 

at  all,  and  the  sooner  sheep  raisers  realize  this  and  guard  against  it  the  earlier  will 

their  industry  prosper.    The  value  of  lambs  shipped  to  the  American  market  in  1906 

-was  about  $66,000;  with  the  increased  price  and  increased  number  about  $76,000  worth 

-were  sent  over  in  1907.    If  sheep  raising  were  undertaken  earnestly  and  conducted  in 

a  business  way  by  the  general  farmera  of  the  Island,  the  agriculture  of  the  province 

would  rapidly  grow  in  prosperity. 

Hova  Sootia. 

No  province  of  Canada  is  better  adapted  to  the  production  of  mutton  and  wool 
than  is  ITova  Scotia.    In  the  province  there  are  over  a  million  acre*  of  pasture  land, 


in  Nova  Scotia  an  exti^marTf  .J™il  !i  *.?*  ^  *^  ^°'^  '""^  climatic  condition. 
.1«»P  feed.  .ud.^^rti*;^L  1"  "^T"*'^'."^  '''"^^''  ^"^^  •""<*  ^^^*^ 
grain  feed  than  othe^.Ji'^f 'J^^  it  fn*^  mixed  hay  A.  ^leep  require  leM 
province  where  the  growS^f  ireil^ '!!^f '  !'  '"  f"\'^^i"ij  well  .uited  for  a 
.trong  factor  in  iu  .^^dtui*  ^  "  °°*  ""''  ""^  ^^  "^^  »iU  be  •  very 

^X^iT;:!^  Srs^::;  t  t^j^  ^  '°"^'  •  ^-p-*.  -«i'- 

fleece.  In  aheep.  as  in  aiy  XrT^  ^^  w^*^  *^"°  *  "^^^  »»*b  a  more  open 
.teady.  penristent  effort"^  ^X'e^/?^  •^'""  come  by  chance.  It  requi\«. 
one  breed  ar«  uaed  and  a  conS'uou:  ^^  ^^^of  ^^.ToU^  J'^"' V''"*  °' 

tub-w'liSd'^r  «;Ll"°at'S  t:rf pT^d^^t^^^^'-^  °"*  °'  ^^l^"-*--'  -^ 

and  lamb  retuma  the  Nova  £,tiW™w'/  ^^^^  ~°™on  ewe  between  fleece 
in  Nova  Scotia  i*  more  pro&tai^e^V^Vi^inu     t^i'^t^^^  "f"  '"''"^^'^ 

thrive  in  peace  aiui  contentmTt  ^  troublesome  vermin  that  the  flock  wiU 

methS  Jr^^^  r/TpLlSriiSrr''  tiUaWe  land  clean,  there  is  no  other 
have  a  peculSr  vafue  in  SSfrdT^'lLl'L ''''''  ^'"''  ^'^^^^'"'y'  «heep 
serioua  menace  to  cattle  r^^n^W.  ♦>,  ^       J'"'''"'  "*  "^°^  ^«8  become  a 

rtrongly^lSged.  ^         ^  "gwort-infested   district  cannot  be  too 

more  particularly  in  extern  Nov«  W;»  Since  then  an  improvement  has  taken  place, 

sold  sheep  aTlS  to  thfvalut^:?  JllW  W«" TtTt^''"'.**"'*  "".'^"«^  "^ 
mutton  WIS  very  low.  The  anm.«l  wLi  «! ;  •  i-A,  *  *'"f'  however,  the  price  of 
Of  pure-breds  thi~  -J  •   ^         ^^  ^'^'F  "  "  ^'"^®  "O"  tl»"i  one  milHon  pounds 

SoutHot^  So^'lJ^^*^  P"2;3  S**  ^°"^r«,."""^"=  ShropshirrS; 
Lincolns.  20;  Cotew^r^'      '   ^'^'"^  ^°^'  ^^'   °°"^*«'  ^0;  Hampshires.  lli 

^^ntf^^Z::^^'SJ^,^  f'''  to  the  province  by  the  Provincial 
auction.    It  is  the  i^teS  of  tV.^  pure-bred  rams  which  wew  sold  at 

yearr  t£  ^^cat b^lf  siL If  tL^^^^  to  continue  this  distribution  for  a  i^ 
meetings.  ^  ***  ^^^  '°'*"«*^  "  «k«  to  ^  PuAed  at  fanners' 

Nova  Scotia  has  over  a  million  acre,  of  pasture  land.    Owing  to  the  roughnes.  of 
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on  bar..  bk.k  wJnd-wopt  hiU  .ide.  where  dairy  cow.  or  even  young  cttlo  couS 
b«dy  e».t.  but  where  d«ep  would  do  fairly  well.  The  meet  praotioal  w.yof 
SZ'fZl^'T^  ""*  land,  bringing  it  b.ck  to  .  p«)fit.blo  .t.f  of  feHility.  i^.  by 
•heep  fanning.  In  some  part,  of  the  proyince  there  are  far  too  many  dewrted  far™ 
upon  which  a  fair  living  could  be  made  if  Jieep  ,.n«ng  were  madeX^incir™ 
f^stor  m  .U  working.  To  buy  up  or  leaae  a  number  of  chJap  farm.,  going  Into  .h«o 
r.i..ng  extensively,  would,  if  judgment  and  dcill  we,«  u«h1  in  the  m!n^ment   gfve 

Nova  Scotia  hu  a  number  of  well  managed  woollen  mill..  The  quality  of  their 
good,  have  a  Dominion  reputation.  The  development  of  the  d,e«p  induSy  wouH 
give  them  a  larger  supply  and  a  better  quality  of  raw  material. 

There  are  a  great  many  reaMn.  not  mentioned  why  the  .hcep  induatry  of  ca«tern 
Canada  .hould  be  .timulated  and  encouraged.    It  i.  well  worth7of  careS  2S. 

Hew  Bmniwiok. 

While  the  agricultural  Motion,  of  New  Bruniwick  are  devoted  largely  to  dairy 

farming,  there  are  many  .ection.  of  the  province  admirably  adapted  for  shmp  raiain? 

According  to  the  l.tct  oen.u.  return,  the  province  bu  one  cow  for  eaTTwo  S 

of  pasture    and    and  where  organized  dairying  i.  the  leading  induatry  there  i.  iS 

tL  ™T°*  •  P^fiV""^"*''^'^'  •^**P  ''"^  ™«^»  ^^^^  ^  greatly  increa^d 

The  mutton  produced  in  New  BruMwick.  a.  in  the  other  mwitime  proving. 

po^eaae.  a  grain  and  flavour  of  unuaual  exceUence.    Thi.  f«rt  i.  recognia^TmaT; 

wLr'  nr«  i  u  *'°1""^  each  autumn  contracting  for  lamb,  for  the  fall  trade. 
Weatem  Canada  ha.  al«,  entered  the  field  for  New  Brunawick  lamb,  and  early  in  the 

S^^th  tl,?^  •        ^"^  ^'^  "  *^^'^'"*  •"  *^«  ^"^"^  0*  t^  maritime  lambreven 

^ough  the  supply  u  greatly  augmented.  The  need,  of  the  market  already  look  ng  tS 
New  Brunawick  are  not  readily  aupplied.  in  fact  there  i.  every  probability  S  a  Jo^ 
■tantly  growing  demand  from  these  quarter..  ^ 

numSlf  i°SMA°i!*"f"'  *!^*°  '°  ^^^'^  '^°'"  *^«  "^^^  »*°<''^  °*  the  province  to  have 
olt.?'l     •*"•*'  '  ^1"^  °'  1"  """^  ^^1'  »°«*  88-222  le«  than  in  188t 
y«.™  11  f  •  '"'"*'"  °'.  ^''^''*'  ?'  *~^^  ^'^^  "<'  """"on  during  the  past  few 

3^ar«  the  farmer,  in  some  wction.  of  the  province  are  incre«.ing  their  lock..    Accord 

70  oS  tir.ZTitr'^'^  ~^'*;^  °"'°'^"  ^^  '""""^  t°  *»>«  extent  of  n^riy 
70.000  head  aince  1901.  The  u«,  of  pure-bred  males  i.  also  increaaing.  With  a  view 
toencouraging  this  improvement  the  provincial  government  purcha.^  100  pure-brS 
sheep  in  Ontario,  and  sold  them  at  auction  in  September.  1907.  They  we^  pur^S 
pnnc.pally  by  agricultural  societies,  who  resold  to  members,  so  thaMhTy  w5re  fa^Hy 
well  distributed  th^juRhout  the  province.  With  the  improvement  that  isTuw  to  res, 'u 
from  the  better  br^ing  the  induatry  is  destined  to  gVforward     WhatTntl  J 

.ni\  variety  of  auS^'SJ'/  ''""''T  °'  '™/'/"^  *'''"°^  °'  pasture  in  Zl; 
ana  a  variety  of  suitable  fodder  crop,  for  use  during  the  housing  season.    With  due 

atteution  to  these,  the  wetherinR  of  the  grade  male.,  and  the  judicious  cullini  of  the 

^"owiii^^'Tmir  °'  ""^h  ^^'^-'iK-'l'  ;--  '^  ->-"e  bS  Nearby 'y: 
growing  in  impor^a.         n  the  sheep  raising  industry. 

Qnebeo. 

The  early  dieep  of  the  province  of  Quebec  came  from  France.     The  first  shin 

rSLlduSnttS  ?' "w^"'  ^^rr'^?  T*"'^'  others "lloiS  Si  til 
to  time  during  the  French  regime,  and  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  afterward,  no  other 
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Fi|r.  61. -Group  of  Flock  Header*  in  Nova  Scotia. 


Fijf.  62. -Southdown  Flock  near  Pictou,  N.a 
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men.  that  sheared  from    ^re    ir^ve  no  Vds  iJr^^^*,'^°/!P  ^";'  ""i*°°  "P^''" 
Prior  to  ISKn  «Ji;.  i  t-      'T  ^"^  "^^^  °^  ^°°^  ^^  medium  fineness. 

popuS?onT4e^«^!rS^L!°^"'^T  ^""-  °^*  •'^  proportionate  to  the  increase  in 
•dWof  EtalS^^rVl  -.JT  "*'>  "'''«'  •  J«Pl™l>l«  iMk  of  Jowl. 
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to-day  their  sheep  are  run  out  in  size,  bone,  wool,  flesh  and  early  maturing  qualities 
These  sheep  bring  the  lowest  price  on  the  market,  and  would  not  be  bought  at  all  if  the 
demand  was  not  in  excess  of  the  supply.  Earn  lambs  are  another  source  of  great  loss 
Trom  three-quarters  to  one  and  one-half  cents  are  frequently  deducted  in  the  late  fall 
from  the  price  paid  for  wethera  of  equal  weight.  One  of  the  largest  firms  of  Montreal 
sheep  buyers  reports  that  not  one-fourth  of  the  ram  lambs  are  castrated.  A  lack  of 
preparation  for  faU  finishing  is  another  source  of  loss.  In  grading  up  the  small  native 
sheep  the  largest  breeds  should  not  be  used  in  the  cross.  Such  a  cross  U  too  violent 
Where  the  ewM  are  small,  such  breeds  as  the  Southdown,  Cheviot  or  medium  sized  but 
well-fleshed  Shropshires  would  likely  give  better  results.  These  breeds  can  Uve  on 
scantier  pastures,  and  will  under  severe  conditions  give  a  better  class  of  lambs  and 
consequently  more  money. 

To-day  no  province  has  a  better  outlook  as  regards  this  industry.  It  has  much 
rough  land  that  is  admirably  suited  to  sheep  raising.  The  demand  for  mutton  far 
exceeds  the  supply.  The  prices  paid  for  the  inferior  sheep  and  lambs  are  fair,  while 
good  ones  are  at  a  premium.  Wool  is  in  demand  at  paying  prices,  which  could  be 
much  increased  if  properly  handled.  Local  demand  for  good  mutton  is  increasing 
while  the  close  proximity  to  New  York  and  Boston  ensures  a  market  at  aU  times  of 
the  year.  The  export  trade  is  almost  at  the  door  of  the  people,  and  all  that  is  needed 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  industry  is  faith  in  the  business,  then  a  careful  study  and 
compliance  with  its  requirements. 


Ontario. 

The  sheep  raising  industry  finds  its  highest  development  in  Canada  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ontario.  It  has  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  agriculture  of  the  province 
for  more  than  a  century.  Many  of  the  early  settlers  brought  with  them  small  stocks 
of  sheep  from  which  flocks  were  developed.  The  eariiest  importations  of  whi^h 
records  are  available  were  the  sheep  brought  in  by  the  United  Empire  Loyalists,  who 
came  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  K  w  England  colonies  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  settled  in  districts  bordering  on  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie. 
Naturally  the  sheep  brought  by  these  people  were  those  commonly  raised  in  the 
districts  from  whence  they  came.  As  a  rule  these  were  rather  rangy,  coarse-boned 
animals,  weighing  from  100  pounds  to  126  pounds  and  shearing  from  8  pounds  to  5 
pounds  of  rather  fine,  short  wool.  They  are  said  to  have  been  of  mixed  breeding 
containing  the  blood  of  the  Wiltshire,  Romney  Marsh,  Hampshire,  Southdown.  Cots- 
T  °.°.,L  V  ;  ^"^  Pennsylvania  Duteh  fanners  who  settled  in  the  province 
about  1790  brought  sheep  of  much  the  same  general  character  as  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists  had  done,  although  it  is  chronicled  that  the  blood  of  Friesland  breeds  was 
rather  more  evident  than  that  of  British  sorts. 

The  flocks  thus  established  were  perpetuated  largely  without  the  introduction  of 
new  blood  until  about  1830,  when  immigration  from  Britain  commenced.  A  small 
number  of  British  immigrants  brought  seed  stock  of  the  several  classes,  including 
sheep,  and  with  these  the  quality  of  the  established  Canadian  flocks  was  much  improved 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  flocks  of  sheep  in  those  days  were  as  necessarv  to 
the  needs  of  the  people  as  were  the  cattle,  the  former  to  supply  the  clothing  ^and 

""^•7  ,®  1"?  '****'  ^^^^^  ^^^  ™"'''  *^^  ^^  ""^^  ™08*  of  the  draught  labour. 
X,  u  .i  ,/  '''°°<1  of  *e  Southdown  and  the  Hampshire  was  present  in  the  early 
flocks,  the  oldest  settlers  upon  the  evidence  of  their  fathers,  claim  that  the  common 
flocks  were  practically  all  white-faced,  except  the  few  all  black  sheep  that  were  kept  to 
produce  black  wool  from  which  the  fulled  doth  'Sunday'  suits  were  made.  Th«. 
sheep  of  the  bjMt  flockmaaters  were,  as  a  rule,  vigorous  animals,  with  dense  fleeces  of 
about  the  quality  of  the  Dorset  wool  of  to-day.  They  were  chiefly  polled,  although 
an  occasional  one  wore  horns.  In  the  inferior  flocks  of  those  days  there  was  occasioti- 
ally  a  black  sheep,  with  white  face  and  feet,  and  now  and  then  jpecimem  marked 
similar  to  those  shown  m  Fig.  81,  representing  unimproved  flocks  of  the  present  day. 
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EABLT  IMPOBTATIOMS. 

r«„«^»   *°A!i\^!u^  forties  few,  if  any.  pure-bred  sheep  had  been  imported   into 

^^^  ftom^E.  r/r  f^."  """"  r^"^'  "*  ^'^*«"  '^^^  Cotswolds  wer^ 
IwT.;  T  'J  T'^  *  ^^"^  y^"™  ^***''  t^«  Southdown  commenced  to  appear. 
From  that  time  onward  shipments  were  landed  almost  every  year.  A  report  of  the 
^d  Sa!l^T^  «hibition  held  in  Toronto  in  1846  stat«  that  the  exhibftsTZ^l^stS; 
t^JZ  ^'"''J-T  °^  'v°'"*°*  ^"""*y  "°«J  ^ell  adapted  to  the  count^  Tw" 
provincial  exhibition.     The  numbers  increased  year  by  year   until   the  exhibit   at 

d^l"4i°and  cZd£'.0%r^f''  ^"nV  "«  ^°"°^«=  I^icesters  SoSfsoutS- 
MarSam'  In  «ddSr  t'  '  *^n  ^^*.  °'"°^  ^^^H  °ewly  imported  by  Geo.  Miller,  of 
Markham.    In  addition  to  a  small  exhibit  of  Cheviots  made  that  year  by  Geo  Rudd  ck 

Ind  Chevlt^r.  '^  "'"'  °°*  •'""'  '°  !"«"'  ^"*  ^«  «"*"«  °f  Southdowns!cot8woWs 
foltws^!!         ""^"^  "°''   """'"""^   ^^"'^  heretofore.     The   prize  winner   we.*   aJ 

ham.'^S?J.-DSn.''ctl^^  """'""^   ^'°-  ^'"^''  ^'^''^""^^   ^-  ^'"-'  ^"^- 

Southdowtu.— John   Spencer,  Whitby:    R    W    Gordon    Poi^'a-    ■»    to-    a*     i 
Haldimand;    Richard  Coats.  OakviUe.  and  A    Bur;oSH  Brantford.^  ^'  ^'"''"• 

Cotet,o?i..--John  Snell   Edmonton;  Wm.  Smith,  Clark;   Wm.  Miller.  Pickering- 
F.  W.  Stone,  Guelph,  and  Geo.  MiUer,  Markham.  i^-icKenng, 

Cheviots.— Wm.  Ruddick,  Markham. 

A  number  of  these  men  occasionally  showed  at  the  New  York  State  fair  and 

uZ^^  "tk^  °^"'^  'i  "^^  ^"^  "°°«y  ^"'"P^^^d  ^°''  tl^e  entries  3  pui,reS^kept 
up  well.    Three  years  later,  1868.  the  show  of  Leicesters  numbered  188;  Cotswdds  T 

S  S  Th«  if '°T'  -''i  ^°*^°°i^'  °°*  P"^**'-*'  «8'  Meriios.  29  3  fai 
!^'i!"  *  J^  I^°«woo  8,  including  grade  Cotswolds,  Leicesters  and  Linoolns  were 
magnificen  sheep,  equal  in  many  respects  to  the  pure-bred  classes.  The  Merinos  an^ 
?^'^^^  ''°'  r?  ^Tr'',^'"*  «U  ot  the  other  breeds  improved!  muhS?2  ^^d 
iad  wl.'°  ^"""^"''^  r''^  ?«  «^eep  industry  of  the  pwvince  in  the  eariy  si^f^ 
had  become  a  very  popular  and  profitable  branch  of  agriculture 

tn  ^«;  M*""'*'^"*!  importation  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  the  early  fifties  resolved 
to  double  and  a  few  years  later,  to  triple  the  amount  of  any  fi«t  prii  Sa^Jedlt  the 
proTincial  exhibition  to  any  animal  which  had  been  imported  durhj  ti^Zr  £j 
'^t^"  °"'"^''  of  enterprizing  men  year  by  year  took  advStC  o^tS  op^^f^ 
l^^lZZ^"'^f-  ?^°?^  ^°*°^'''  ^'^^'  '*^''*  ^^  ^'  time  had  grot^'S^^ 
fnflw^    .    w "?  ^"''^  ^'^\  ^*'"°*y  agricultural  societies  also  we^akii Tk^n 

Lake  Pina  «nJ  Jhli^-  •  ""*  growing,  too.  in  counties  bordering  on 

t^LfT  I    A^  ^.'l*"f  "'^'''  •"'°°  attracted  the  attention  of  many  awav  f rom 

IZfthrd^^-^eTCXuTai 

5^cS2  to  lM?«rr]^  ""''  "'  ^^'°"'''  ^^^-    'r*'"  y^""  ^«*«'  tl-e  numbed  hal 
increased  to  1,042,431,  and  seven  years  later,  in  1907.  to  1 10«  08.1  hf«if     TuJ^e 

represent  the  stocks  in  the  early  spring,  before  the^^r.! Vf^fhe^S^  ci^pTf  'ZZ 
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ir,A,ll  ^'^  remembered  by  sheep  men  everywhere  back  in  the  nineties  the  sheep 
il.^t^*  ""  "^T^  "^'^  °^^"  '""  "^"""^  depressed.  This  was  undoubtedly  the 
result  of  a  period  of  over-production  and  financial  distress  experienced  in  the  United 
Mates,  which  had  become  the  chief  market  of  the  Canadian  breeder  of  pure-bred  and 
commercial  stock.  With  the  return  of  prosperity,  affording  increased  purSsl^g 
S'.l  "'''^°  P°P"i*tion8.  together  with  the  increase  of  immigration,  the  domestic 
T^^l  ^5"; .'°"tt«''  K'eatly  improved  and  wool  values  enhanced,  with  the  natural  result 
of  stimulating  the  industry.    The  improvement  has  not  been  general  over  the  province. 

and  to  this  day  the  profitable  and  easily  cared  for  sheep  is  not  looked  upon  wiA  favou; 
vJ^L'vA  "!?  ^^"^^Ontario  farmers.  In  the  older  settled  portions  of  the  province, 
nnTr  ^^^.  *"?,  Prescott  are  the  only  counties  showing  increased  flocks.  In 
Sp ',  r-?    •  ^?^°^*'  N'Pi»ing.  Algoma,  Thunder  Bay  and  Rainy  River  show 

increases;  while  in  Manitoulin  Island  and  Parry  Sound  the  industry  has  just  about 
nem  its  own. 

PURE-BRED  FLOCKS. 

The  sheep  industry  of  the  province  is  conducted  in  two  more  or  less  distinct 
branches,  viz.  the  breeding  of  pure-bred  animals  for  breeding  purposes,  and  the 
production  of  lamb  and  mutton  for  the  market.  The  former  has  from  the  early  years 
been  a  prominent  industry;  in  fact  nowhere  in  North  America  are  better  sheep  of 
mutton  broe.'.8  reared  than  m  Ontario.  International  contests  year  by  year  prove  this 
conten  ion.  At  the  Pan-American  at  Buffalo  in  1901.  and  at  the  annual  International 
J.)ve  btock  Show  held  at  Chicago,  championships  and  many  first  prizes  have  been  year 
by  year  brought  back  by  Ontario  exhibitor  for  home-bred  animals.  Shropshire^, 
Uxtords.  bouthdowns.  Cotswolds.  Lincolna.  Leicesters  and  Dorsets  share  in  the  annual 
triumph  that  inay  well  be  envied  by  the  breeders  of  any  country  against  such  odda 
in  territory  and  capital. 

A  carefully  calculated  estimate  of  the  number  of  pure-bred  sheep  in  the  province 
places  the  number  at  19.545  head,  divided  as  follows:  Southdown.  600;  Oxford,  4,000- 
Shropshire,  6  000;    Dorset    350;    Cotswold.  2.000;    Leicester,  6.000;    Lincoln;4000 
Hampshire.  120.  and  Suffolk,  76  head.  ^     >      . 

The  United  States  is  the  chief  marLet  for  Ontario  sheep.  For  half  a  century 
the  mutton  raisers  of  the  Republic  have  looked  to  Ontario  for  rams  to  improve  their 
flocks  The  free  admission  of  pure-bred  animals  recorded  in  recognized  United  States 
flock  books  has  maintained  a  constant  low  of  seed  stock  from  the  flocks  of  the  Ontario 
breeder.  Indeed  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  home  commercial  flocks  have  suffered 
from  this  cause.  The  prominent  breeders,  with  their  eyes  constantiy  towards  the 
south  and  west  have  n^lected  to  develop  a  home  market  for  rams,  with  the  result 
that  large  numbers  of  flocks  in  the  back  country  are  still  using  grade  sires.  It  is 
desirable  in  the  interest  of  both  classes  of  sheep  men  that  the  home  market  for  pure- 
bred males  be  exploited  and  fostered. 

Replies  to  inquiries  sent  out  to  extensive  sheep  breeders  indicate  that  a  very  krire 
proportion  of  each  succeeding  crop  of  pure-bred  males  and  females  go  to  the  United 
States.  The  numbers  exported,  it  is  claimed,  range  from  60  to  90  per  cent,  while  one 
extensive  br^der  reports  the  sales  of  fifty  across  the  line  for  one  at  home.  Shrop- 
shi^  and  the  long-wooUed  breeds  go  principally  to  the  western  states.  Southdown* 
to  Kentucky  and  other  central  states,  while  the  demand  for  Dorsets  is  chiefly  from 
the  eastern  states  of  the  Union.  Many  Oxford  breeders  claim  an  excellentdemand 
from  owners  of  the  grade  flocks  in  Canada. 

COMMERCUL  MUTTON  FLOCKS. 

The  mutton  industry  of  the  province,  which  for  a  number  of  year,  showed  signs 
of  decline,  has  recently  taken  on  new  life  on  account  of  the  improv«J  prices  of  mS 
and  WOOL  In  a  number  of  counties  farmers  are  exhibiting  a  strong  inclTnaS  tS 
return  to  sheep  keeping.    On  July  1.  1897.  the  total  number  of  sheeSludi^  y°  ui^ 
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s^hi^'^TS^rdiri's  'r't;/r'''*j''''''  -^^^  *^*  ^-^  -« - 

674.416  head  were  diso^d  of     T1,T'  «      t«t^l  number  was  1,304.806.  of  which  only 

ing  a  deteminaTionTlnc^aJSr  sC"  'fT""  '^"^  T'^l"  "^  ^°*''"  "-  ^l'^- 
be  obtained  than  heretofoT^he  ruWnf 'J^fiiff  ??"*^  ^**«'  P''^'"  <^«"W 
more  money  than  the  W2  4^6  brought  iS^  1897  U^\^tf  '"  'T  ^'?*^^*  ^'«'258 
these  figures  have  referen™  to  ™^Sh^  V?  ^5.  °»"«*  ^Je/^membered.  however,  that 
well  aTgrade  stl^k  w1?  f^J  eWhter  tS":^,  ^^^^fi  "^  for  breeding  purposes  as 
on  the  Toronto  market  forlsS?  and  th  J  fnll-"'  °^  '^"^^  «"><!  lambs  for  slaughter 
given:-  "''^  '"'**  "*^  following  years  up  to  July,  1907,  are  here 


Date. 


EzPOBTKBa. 


BoTCHEBs'  Stock  and 
Rams. 


Lambs. 


High. 


liOW. 


Ilich. 


1897— 

July 

November.. 
1898— 

July 

November.. 
1899 
July 

November.. 
1900  — 

July 

November.. 
1901— 

July 

November.. 
1902— 

July 

November.. , 
1903— 

July 

November.. . 
1904— 

July 

November.. . 
1905— 

July 

November.. . 
190ft— 

July 

November... 
1907— 

July 

November  . . 
1908— 
July 


PerCwt.   j  PerCwt.   '   Per  Cwt. 


Low. 


t  3.60 
3.20 

4.00 
3.28 

3,00 
3.25 

4.26 
3.44 

3.60 
3. IS 

4.00 
3.40 

3.90 
3.60 

4.15 
3.60 

3.90 
4.25 

4.50 
4.65 

5.25 
4.40 

4.25 


t  8.26 
3.00 


•  These  prices  are  per  cwt. 


3.00 

3,76 
3.0O 

3,76 
3.26 

3.50 
3.00 

3.60 
3.25 

2.75 
3.40 

3.85 
2.50 

3.00 
4.00 

4.25 
4.25 

6.00 
4.00  I 

3.50 


I  3.26 
2,76 

3.26 
2.60 

3.00 
2.50 

3,50 
3.00 

3.00 
2.60 

3.00 
2,75 

3.60 
2.76 

3.25 
3.50 

3.50 
3.50 

4.00 
3.75 

4.60 
3.80 

3.25 


PerCwt. 


t  2.60 
2.26 

2.75 
2.00 

2.76 
2.00 

3.25 
2.75 

3.50 
2.00 

2.75 
2.50 

2.50 
2.60 

3.00 
2.00 

2.50 
3.00 

3.50 
3.50 

3,50 
3.00 

3.00 


High. 


Low. 


Each. 


t  4.50 
♦4.00 

4.75 
3.60 

4.25 
•3.76 

4.26 
3.50 

4.00 
3.00 

4.00 
»3.60 

4.50 
4.00 

4.50 
4.50 

5.25  , 
6.10  I 

6.25  I 
*5.66  I 

8.00  ' 
*5.75 

•8.50  i 


Each. 


«  4.50 
•3.80 

4.00 
2.75 

3.00 
•3.50 

2.50 
2.60 

2.50 
2.50 

2  50 
•3.00 

3.50 
3.50 

3.50 
4.00 

3.50 
5.50 

4.00 
•5.00 

6.00 
4.26 

7.25 


washS^w^l'^t  Cnt^'i;  ''•  ^""^  "^r^  "  ''"""  improvement.  Quoting 
in  cents  as  fonSwIriri4  13  ™  ^2  fet  'T.'/  ^?"  ^°"  ''''  *°  ''^  -- 
wide  variations  as  folWs  12.  9  104  9  7'  9'  tf^^^.^^r^f.T'^  '^""^'^  "  ^^ 
as  the  highest  valuation  during  the  yelu^'         '      '      '  ^'  ^*  """^  ^^  *="°*«  P^'  P°"°«i 

<l-^^Syi'X^tutV.Tt:'t^Vr'  '°  T°'°°*"  '""•'«*  "«  °f  -^^  desirable 
anH  other  extern  United  Sa^mart^^^  T  T^''"^  "*  ^"^'''°-  ^he  trade  with  this 
year  ending  April  1  1907  !^  Z^^"*^  J'^^  ^u  T""""  '^''  ^^°  ^^^^^  '"^^-  I"  the 
amounted  t^o  about  25^  head^DurinVX  /""  Ontario  to  the  United  States 
from  Ontario  to  the  British  market  ^"*"^  "''""^  ^^'^  ^««d  ^e°t 

of  LSMIS^^Hea^reWp  ^  nit  w^^VT  f™^  '°'  -""^  -^  ^-^ 
always  be  sold  at  proSablTjrirs  for  ^^  ^^  a"  ?°S^*'^  *"^«'  ^"*  "^"^  <=«° 
claim  that  the  home  oonsumpt^rof  SmTa^t  ebSt  ^"*'"-  ^""''T^'  ^""'^^ 
further  advan.  if  fr^hly  kSled  ^t^rwL^'JbSl^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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the  present  system  the  great  bulk  of  Ontario  lamba  is  disposed  of  during  the  three 
fall  months.  Most  of  the  bent  of  these  go  at  once  to  the  American  market,  while  moat 
of  the  remainder  are  slaughtered  to  go  into  immediate  consumption,  or  be  frozen  and 
stored  for  the  winter  trade.  Needless  to  point  out,  this  frozen  mutton  is  much  inferior 
to  freshly  killed  stock,  provided,  of  course,  the  latter  is  allowed  to  mature  on  the  hooks 
in  a  chilled  state  before  consumption. 

A  very  small  percentage  of  the  ewe  and  wether  lambs  marketed  in  the  autumn 
are  re'umed  to  the  country  to  be  fed  for  the  winter  and  spring  trade.  These,  with 
the  lambs  held  back  by  their  growers  for  fattening,  invariably  command  an  excellent 
price  from  February  onward.  They  are  especially  desirable  to  United  States  buyers 
for  the  reason  that  the  wool  they  carry  goes  over  duty  free,  saving  an  amount  in  many 
cases  equal  to  the  duty  paid  on  the  lambs.  An  excellent  opportunity  is  afforded 
Ontario  mutton  raisers  to  increase  their  revenue  by  wethering  all  their  ram  lambs, 
fitting  them  properly  and  disposing  of  them  at  intervals  throughout  the  season.  If 
this  were  done  the  heavy  autumn  run,  amounting  almost  to  a  glut  in  some  seasons, 
would  be  avoided,  the  consumption  of  mutton  would  increase  and  a  much  higher 
average  price  for  the  lambs  would  prevail  throughout  the  year. 

NEED  OF  A  REVIVAL. 

The  sheep  industry  in  Ontario  stands  in  need  of  a  revival  campaign  similar  to 
that  accorded  the  dairy  and  the  swine  raising  industries  during  the  past  two  decades. 
While  these  latter  branches  of  agriculture  have  been  pressing  forward,  both  in  the 
direction  of  development  and  improvement,  the  sheep  industry  has  been  almost  at  a 
standstill.  Perhaps  the  greatest  lack  at  tho  present  time  is  a  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  average  farmer  of  proper  sheep  management. 

If  this  industry  were  taken  as  seriously  as  the  raising  of  hogs  for  the  bacon  trade, 
and  the  improvement  of  dairy  herds  for  the  production  of  milk  and  its  products,  it 
would  not  be  long  tiefore  farmers  were  as  familiar  with  the  conditions  necessary  to 
successful  sheep  raising  as  they  are  at  present  conversant  with  the  proper  management 
of  hogs  and  cows. 

With  this  knowledge  and  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  sheep  as  a  profitable  farm 
animal,  viewed  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  economical  production  of  mutton 
and  wool,  but  also  from  their  ability  to  enrich  and  clean  farms,  this  industry  would 
soon  take  its  place  among  the  others,  and  instead  of  going  back,  as  it  has  for  many 
years,  would  merit  the  designation  '  Oolden  Hoof,'  as  it  has  in  England,  where  the 
sheep  has  become  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  agricultural  revenue. 
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Manitoba. 

Sheep  were  introduced  into  Manitoba  as  early  as  1833.  In  that  year  Governor 
Simpson,  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.,  with  the  object  of  benefiting  the  little  band  of 
settlers  that  comprised  the  Selkirk  colony,  organized  a  joint  stock  company  and  sent 
agents  south  into  the  States  to  buy  sheep.  These  agents  went  first  to  Missouri  and 
then  to  Kentucky,  where  they  purchased  1,476  sheep  at  about  $1.50  each,  and  started 
to  drive  them  back  to  the  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  river  of  the  north.  Throuprh 
bad  management  most  of  the  sheep  died  on  the  jo'imey,  only  251  arriving  at  their 
destination.  Subsequently  the  shareholders  in  ti  j  company  quarrelled  and  the 
governor  took  over  what  was  left  of  the  flock.  These  when  sold  by  auction,  brought 
as  high  as  $2  each,  a  lot  of  money  in  those  days.  Somewhere  about  1840  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  is  said  to  have  brought  out  from  England  some  pure-bred  rams  for  the 
improvement  of  the  sheep  colony.  (This  information  is  taken  from  Qunn's  History 
of  Manitoba.) 

Up  to  about  1880  many  of  ihe  settlers  along  the  Red  and  Assiniboine  rivers,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Winnipeg,  maintained  small  flocks  of  sheep.  The  wool  was  worked 
into  yam  for  home  consumption.  Blankets  and  home-spun  cloth  were  manufactured 
to  a  small  extent  by  the  use  of  hand  looms.     Wit'.,  the  rapid  increase  of  settlement 
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known  breed.  hairbe^rS     T^i^l    !.'"  S'  P'^^^'  °«"ly  «"  the  well 

mutton  and  lamb.  Tnd  «J  it  i  IT^^/ f,  ??*^. 'J«°"°d  in  the  town,  and  citie.  for 

to^y  than  there  'weretJfnty  y^X^f"^  ""  "^"^  "«  """'^  ''^  -  »»«  P"-"- 

The  question  that  most  naturally  ariss   in   one's  mind  is-whv  is  it  th-t  .).«.« 

wT^e^^r  r^sLTf^or^inrs^t  ^o?^t:Vin^^ 

over.^t^ra^rl^iLplnfoTar  JeJ  i'lSTe" JhL"^  r^A-"'  *  ^^^  «^  ««>  ^ 
muat  be  provided.  AWst  aiv  of  th«  wT«  *  ^'^  **  '^  *""*•'  'P^"'  *«°"°8 
answer,  a  fence  say  sl  i^^i^  ^Uh  a  .rndTtirTnT    •"  ''*  "'"''«*  ''" 

Sr-ofl^'^.^^rTi^^^^^^^^^^ 

flocks  of  several  huS«nH>-  "  ^'f,"*  "  ,?T°*''*"™  "^  ^'^^^  ""d  trouble  as 

been  madHSLiSf  £%'es„iti  h-rnf^^  ^°'^''  "'*^  '^'''^  «"*  *"«'»  ^-- 

in  with  a  smaU  flo  k  oi  hrfa^oirS  JIJT  «°<=°"'--^''8-    The  enthusiast  starts 

nuniSHf"!™  untifitf>?o':''  l'"'  ""!  '""^'^^'^  auccessfully  n,aintained  for  a 
insistent  do7hSra1^ntion7£j^rf  •  ^T***^  V.*?'^  ^°'  ">""«"'  -«'  ^^en  sS 
be  disposed  of     The^rairil  w^f  °.  u  '^r""  '^"  ''"^^°™  ^^«  ''^"'e  Aock  has  to 

starved  tTi  he  won^ftacTle  an  'hinV°^^^^  ""**  ^  'T'''-  ^"*"  ^^"•^"♦^J  *°  kill,  or 
has  tasted  the  ^r^  Hood  of  aThe^o;  1^^^^^^  t\'  VkT  ^"''  ""^^  '^  ^°^'  -««  »>« 
the  sheep-killing  dog  he  will  kill  frrthJ  W  '/-f  '''*  f  °  ."?^^'  ^  *"°'^«^  ^-^^^ 
It  is  claimed  by  soi£  Tharthe  wolvel  1-  1  ?     ^'  17°  °^*'''  ^'^  ^""*f«'  «  «PP«««ed. 

as  on  the  open  praises  One  b^er  on  «b-h%"^^^  'I  ^""'^  "'  ''"^^  "l'"*"''*'' 
2«  to  100  hVhas  lost  onlv  S„  IS!>  K        ^*/"™.«Port8  that  with  a  flock  of  from 

bounties  for  t^ttCL^^t^e^^lf^^^  ^.^''*^"  ^'.'\  ^  «y«tem  of  giving 
being  allowed  for  TraTrie  woTc^  Sfwforn  ^^^  'VrT.  ?  *^!  P'°"'"°^:  «2  each 
very  much  from  year  to  year  but  1,!  S  ^^^  .■^.^^^°*«^  P«»d  0"t  does  not  vary 
there  is  little  Pem:;L?St  deri^^f  om^^^^^^^  'T-""^'  ?°  *^ 

18  not  sufficient  to  induce  the  serious  hnnHn.n*  l^^'  .  ^  ""°"°*'  '*  ^  ^^"^^^ned, 
of  wild  lands  within  tS  rovwlS  "^  ^  *^!.°°y°*«'  h"*  ^^th  the  large  areas 
appears  little  hope  of  beiWaWo  t„  T^  r\^\^'^«  grounds  for  this  pest  there 
that  if  the  wolvrwei  Med  out  th«tT™'°?  '^'  Ti"'^*  ^"'"^  naturalists  contend 
mice  and  other  vemh.  The  ^nlv  r!^  7""°*^  '"'"''^  '°°°  ^"  °^«""°  ^i*h  gophers, 
above  referred  to  "''^  '^"'"'^^  ^""^'^  «PP«"  *«  I'e  wolf-proof  fencing,  as 

GREAT  NEED  FOR  SHEEP, 

skill  ThracreaV  wr  man  mu  /T  TL''™**?""  "°P«  ^"^  '**'"^'«  '^"'^  «nd 
cultivation  adoSf  S  tWr^nZ  V  f'^"^'  ""^  "^"'^  systematic  methods  of 
heln  .leAn  such  hnd^llr       T^  T  """''^  °'°'*  economically  be  utilized  to 

are  eating  Se  wS"  thev  fiL  1  -1  t-'''^  ^"'"^^  °*  ^^'  """^  ^J^"*  they 
They  coufd  aLT^nrofi!«h?r  1  «°J^'.  ?""'"«  ^t  in  ideal  condition  for  cropping 
busMs  of  wS^^^fd  "^,J^.?°y^  '°  converting  into  mutton  the  thousand  of 

the  farmer    We^idslatTrrr/T^S'''^  i"^^"^  "''^  ^''^^'  ^  °'>^  lo«t  to 
weed  seeds  that  pass  through  the  grinders  of  a  sheep  will  not  germinate. 
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In  connection  with  the  diapoial  of  screening!  quite  an  industry  has  «prun»  up  in 
feeding  range  sheep  at  elevator  centres,  such  as  Moosejaw,  Brandon  and  Port  Arthur 
At  the  latter  point  hundreds  of  tons  of  screenings  accumulate,  and  some  thousands  of 
•heep  are  fed  during  the  winter.  These  sheep  are  obtained  from  the  western  ranges 
and  nre  chiefly  Merino  grades,  with  one  or  more  mutton  crosses;  they  are  marketed 
after  about  100  days  feeding  on  an  almost  exclusive  diet  of  screenings,  and  are  nearly 
all  disposed  of  in  Winnipeg  and  Toronto. 

The  Winnipeg  market  is  supplied  principally  from  the  western  ranges,  as  the 
sheop  raised  in  the  proyinoe  do  not  supply  the  local  demandj«.  Frozen  mutton  is  aUo 
brought  to  Winnipeg  from  the  maritime  provinces.  For  the  first  six  months  of  1907 
upwards  of  8,000  heep  were  received  at  the  Winnipeg  stock  yards,  the  price  rangini? 
about  $7.25  per  htad. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  quite  evident  that  there  is  a  profitable  opening  for 
sheep  raisin?  in  Manitoba.  A  different  system  of  farming  must  be  adopted,  or  weeds 
and  poor  tillnge  will  ruin  whole  areas.  In  the  evolution  that  will  take  place  a  crop 
rotation,  including  grass  and  clover,  is  essential.  With  a  crop  rotation,  fencing  must 
be  resorted  to;  barb  wire  is  not  the  fence  for  such  purpose,  whatever  kind  of  stock 
be  kept;  the  standard  woven  fences  are  rather  expensive;  something  cheaper  and 
equally  effective  must  surely  be  found.  With  suitable  fencing  at  reasonable  cost,  shr-.  p 
will  be  found  one  of  the  best  assistants  in  cleaning  the  land.  The  capital  required  is 
not  great,  they  do  not  require  expensive  buildings,  they  call  for  little  labour,  they  ari> 
in  larpe  measure  free  from  disease,  and  their  products  command  a  ready  and  profit- 
able market. 

Of  the  many  breeds  that  have  been  kept  here,  the  Shropshire  is  probably  held  in 
most  general  favour,  owing  to  the  closeness  of  its  fleece,  good  mutton  qualities, 
and  general  adaptability.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  note  that  for  several  years  past 
the  Leicesters  have  been  making  the  most  attractive,  if  not  the  most  numerous, 
displays  at  the  larger  fairs  of  the  province. 

Reports  from  sheep  raisers  within  the  province  show  clearly  that  the  demand  both 
for  killing  stock  and  pure-bred  breeding  animals  has  improved  very  much  during  the 
past  few  years. 

From  1896  to  1898  butcher's  lambs  brought  about  3J  cents  per  pound,  and  sheep 
a  trifle  less.  In  1899  4  cents  was  paid  at  the  shipping  points  for  lambs  and  3^  cents 
for  ewes.  The  following  year  the  price  had  increased  another  half  cent,  and  since 
1901  from  4}  to  5  cents  per  pound  has  been  the  prevailing  price  for  both  sheep  and 
lambs  of  good  killing  quality. 

Reporting  upon  sales  of  pure-bred  stock,  breeders  state  that  from  1895  to  1900 
rams  lambs  brought  from  $6  to  $10  per  head,  and  good  sheariings  from  $15  to  $25  each. 
Good  ewes  were  worth  from  $10  to  $15  each.  About  1903  prices  began  to  improve 
that  year,  reaching  $16  for  lambs  and  $20  to  $40  for  sheariings  of  either  sex.  These 
values  have  been  maintained  and  in  a  few  cases  surpassed,  while  the  demand  in  1907 
was  so  firm  that  the  supply  was  not  enough  to  meet  the  requirements.  The  above 
quotations  are  for  Leicesters.  A  few  breeders  of  Shropshires  and  Oxfords  report 
slightly  higher  prices  with  a  keen  local  demand  for  good  stock. 

Saskatchewan. 

Sheep  raising  in  Saskatchewan  is  a  branch  of  farming  that  has  made  very  little 
headway  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  a  number  that  kept  small  flocks  of  sheep  in 
the  eariy  days  disposed  of  them  after  a  trial.  TJje  sheep  did  all  right,  but  a  good  many 
things  combined  was  the  reason  of  their  being  done  away  with.  Some  of  the  causes 
were  the  great  losses  from  wolves  or  coyotes ;  another  cause  was  the  high  price  of 
fencing,  people  couldn't  afford  woven  fences  in  the  early  days.  Mutton  and  wool  was 
also  low  in  price,  and  wheat  was  high  and  paying  well. 

Within  four  or  five  years  a  great  many  farmers  have  desired  to  go  in  for  sheep, 
from  the  inquiry  for  breeding  ewes,  quite  a  few  have  actually  done  so. 
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Fig.  64.— A  Mutton  Flock  in  Manitobi. 
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Fig.  66.-The  presence  of  sheep  helps  the  yield  of  wheat. 
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Albeli.^"'**'''""  *^  '»'''-»''  »  «-«d  on  und.,  .  .ch  th.  ..„..  method.  ..  i„ 

The  flocka  .i«  yet  ver,  .man  .n/„  T  •     °*'°"^  ""  ^  '>'«»<1«  repr««mt«l. 

pu«»-bml  flock.  mcUj  come  in  M.^eS'tt?'l?°»  '^rl"  ""  '«»  '"'''•    !-»»-  i' 
mother  lik*r.lly  fed.  and  h^Je  Jlent,  of  «^L"'**'  a""  ^  ^"""^  '"  'P'^"''  "«»  ^h. 

environn.ent.  etc..  for  nuTnli^  k"pt  Ldthe  m^.th  'Z' /°  '"uch  depend,  on  location, 
month,  the  crop  ia  on  the  'Iround      sivLT/  ^"""^  '^^"^  '^""''«  the  four 

en>ploy  .  lad  or  man  I  herd  Jhe  bunch  In  i  "^*"  sometime,  join  their  flock,, 
herder  ha.  a  temporary  shack  nut  nn„,  -  °"  P"'"*  •°°'e  distance  from  home.  Thi^ 
to  diut  up  the  .W"  at  nSt  "^  ""^  '°  ''*"P  •"•    ^  '"««  ««"''l  »  °>«d^ 

run  and  employ  a  lad  or  man  to  h°  1  T      f  °^  "T"^  ^"'"^''^'^«  <=«n  eet  an  open 

fenced  P"tu!^  or  Jrtl°rnS.t  ht'^t  'aZ,  "  h"  H^t"'  .'"".*  ^'^™  '^°"«  *«  • 
to  work  that  way.  On  a  cro  ping  farm  it  Lnro^tw  .  ^'"'  ^°''"  "*  ^"^  ^'"'"^l* 
fallow.  The  land  can  be  plouX  whei^evi 'c^  t  i.  fif^^^^^  "'^  "°  '•"°""'" 
pound,  of  rape  wed  and  one^k  «?  Jr"-; "  *  *  "  ^""^^  ■°**  "o^"  ^^^  four 
ri>oe  driU  will  sow  it.  ?^e  rTpe^Jl  t  r^ad^  fo,  ""T  •"'^=  u""  "["^'""^r  disc  or 
Augrust.  when  pasture  get.  drJJreatcar^  2^^/11  /u*  "^°"*  *^*  ^"*  ""^J'  «' 
when  wet.  a.  sheep  are^^ry  H^ble  "bloT  *°  *"  ''^'°  ""*  *°  P"*  •''-P  °-  i* 

ex«itirf:i;  "^"hrs^u^Kf .ttv^^^^^^^  7,°  ^^"-.  ^^r  ^'  ^-- 

-juir,  to  be  watched,  and  ri^ould  lliZ^ ^^llll\ZlfZ^t''''''  *'^"  *^^ 

WINTEB    FEED. 

«ive  a'fei^7'g;a?nfnX;pS  't^II  '1  T.  "T  "^"t"^'  "  ^«  ^^^^  ^-d;   «.me 
dition  and  not Tdl,  waring  ho3  ^  '^  "^""^  **  ''^P*  ^°  «°°d  t^^'i'*  oon- 

.i.tatt;fngTX^r:otr^^^  ^*  "  a  very  great 

is  simply  impossible  to  keep  newWro^  lambs  allfe"  Ti.7ri  "f.  ""^  ^'*^'  '' 
m  a  farmer's  flock  come  before  tL  26th  of  A^^l  I  i  ul™  '^?"'*^  °°*  *«  "  ^'^*> 
May  will  be  worth  a  great  deal  m^rp  in  ti.  ^?  .  t  ^°?^  •'""'  ^°  t^«  «"*  l>«lf  of 
beginning  of  llarch  WhhlweT"  n  Sirlv  1  H  ^^v"'^'  **°  '*°«  °°"'"^  '"^  *!>« 
Plentiful  and  with  e.periLT  mLagem'^.nr  the^^^^^^^^^  weather  moderate,  feed 
eent  of  lambs  saved     IftK^  fl^u  .  "°"*^™^°/'    tHere    will    usually    be    a    high    ner 

-trat«l  and  r£  /t^lt^tee"  Tur'rks" Id^^ ^^^^^  .Lambs  shfuld^' 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  method  of  wether ing  Cutting ^ J  'i  ''T^l  "  ^'^^^""^  °^ 
a  shar,  knife  and  drawing  the  testicrs  wfth^h.  wll  •  ^u  ^""^  °^  *^  '"™*""  ^^ 
performing  the  operation.^f  the  o^  Jt't  skilfuT  the  fof/  T*  ""'r"*'  ""^  ''^ 
lambs  not  over  heated  there  will  bfimil  orto  lok  V^reat  iTl"""".  """^  ^* 
cundulou  of  the  sheep  and  the  weather  «»,»«  aL  •  Z  ^,!  ^''^  depends  on  the 
of  June  is  a  very  goJd  time  iTI^s'nt  n!v  t  T  v°"^'^.  "*?.'*•  ^^"^"^  t^«  ^^ 
shearing.     SeverTl  farme«  have  s^ariL^™,!'''       w^^^  '°.  Saskatchewan  before 

general  use.  but  not  marcan  h^nlfe  X^Tet""'  '"*  '''°'  ^'*""  '''«  '"  -°" 
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BANCUIMO. 

Aa  the  cattle  and  aheep  men  had  differences  in  regard  to  paying  leaaes,  parliament 
■ome  years  e«o  aet  apart  certain  diatricta  where  leases  for  grazing  sheep  alone  cuuld 
be  got.  There  were  17  townships  aloug  the  international  boundary  line  southeast  of 
the  Wood  mountains,  11  townships  southwest  of  Swift  Current,  and  between  60  aud 
70  townships  mostly  north  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  main  line  and  Maple 
creek,  set  apart  for  sheep  grazing.  Quite  an  area  in  those  districts  can  yet  be  leased 
for  sheep. 

Banching  flocks  vary  greatly  in  size  from  one  or  two  thousand  up  to  four  thousand 
in  a  ranch.  One  sheep  man  can  look  after  that  number  in  summer.  They  are  usually 
taken  a  good  many  miles  away  from  winter  quarters  or  the  home  ranch.  The  henier 
has  a  horse,  a  couple  of  dogs  and  a  caboose  to  sleep  in.  Provisions  are  taken  to  him 
about  every  three  weeks.  When  the  ground  gets  dirty  he  moves  his  sheep  to  a  new 
location.  The  sheep  are  kept  out  till  the  snow  comes.  All  the  hay  and  feed  of  an/ 
kind  that  can  be  got  are  put  up  at  the  home  buildings  for  storms  and  deep  snow  in 
winter.  Some  seasons  very  little  hay  or  feed  is  needed,  but  a  rancher  should  always 
be  prepared  for  any  contingency. 

Ewes  on  the  ranches  should  not  start  lambing  before  the  first  of  May,  except  in 
a  very  late  spring  there  is  alwnys  quit«  a  bite  of  fresh  grass  by  that  time.  Newly 
dropped  lambs,  in  fact  the  whule  flock,  require  a  lot  of  care  and  attention  during 
lambing.  Shearing  on  the  ranches  is  mostly  done  by  contract  at  from  7  to  8  cents 
per  head.  Most  of  the  draft  sheep  from  the  ranches  are  shipped  either  east  or  we^^t 
for  further  feeding.  The  breed  of  sheep  on  the  ranches  are  mostly  Merino  grades— 
the  foundation  flocks  came  from  Montana.  Shropshire,  Oxford,  Leicester  and  Lincoln 
rams  are  used.  There  have  not  been  many  sheep  fattened  during  the  winter  in 
Saskatchewan.  It  has  been  successfully  tried  at  Moosejaw,  where  several  thousand 
were  fattened  on  wheat  screenings.  Now,  when  the  production  of  wheat  is  increasing 
so  rapidly  and  so  much  good  feed  in  small  wheat  and  screenings  is  going  to  waste, 
sheep  feeding  in  winter  is  a  branch  of  the  industry  that  might  be  very  profitably 
engaged  in. 

Alberta. 

In  the  province  of  Alberta  sheep  raising  is  carried  on  under  two  widely  different 
methods.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  province,  where  general  agriculture  is 
pursued,  sheep  raising  is  carried  on  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  Ontario  and 
other  eastern  provinces.  A  small  portion  of  the  farmers  have  small  flooks,  which  are 
kept  in  inclosed  psstures  during  the  summer  season  and  are  fed  in  more  or  less 
inclosed  sheds  during  the  winter.  In  Southern  Alberta  sheep  raising  is  carried  on 
almost  entirely  under  the  ranching  system. 

South  of  Calgary  there  are  probably  not  more  than  twenty  small  bands  of  sheep, 
and  of  these  only  three  or  four  are  pure-bred.  Farther  north,  between  Calgary  and 
Edmonton,  there  are  a  few  flocks  of  pure-bred  sheep.  Shropshires  are  the  most 
popular  breed,  farmers  like  the  'black  faces.'  The  demand  is  about  equal  to  the 
supply.  In  1906  and  1907  Shropshire  were  shipped  to  Montana  at  prices  running  from 
$12  to  $16  for  lambs  and  $14  to  $25  for  shearling  rams.  Ewes  were  about  the  same 
price,  though  most  farmers  are  grading  up  with  pure-bred  males,  and  the  demand  for 
ewe  stock  is  easily  met  by  the  supply.  There  are  not  more  than  one  or  twe  flocks  of 
Rambouillets  in  the  province,  and  only  a  few  Lincolns  and  Cotswolds.  Were  it  not 
for  the  coyotes,  raising  pure-bred  sheep  would  be  very  profitable,  but  the  fences  must 
be  good  or  that  gray  shadow  will  pick  off  a  $20  lamb  as  quickly  as  a  $3  one. 

FARM    FLOCKS. 


The  grade  flocks  have  principally  a  dash  of  Merino  in  the  ewes.  Grade  Li-""!" 
and  Shropshire  bucks  are  bred  from,  but  the  wideawake  farmers  are  finding  out  it  is 
a  better  investment  to  buy  pure-bred  male  stock.     The  Iamb  crop  from  these  small 
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bands  is  usually  heavy.  One  Lethbridge  fanner  raised  130  lambs  from  100  ewes.  The 
fence  problem  and  the  coyotes  are  the  main  drawbacks  to  keeping  sheep  in  small  bards. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  towards  increased  sheep  breeding  on  the  farms  of 
Alberta.  A  number  of  farmers  from  the  Uoydminster  district,  early  in  October,  1907, 
were  out  to  buy  breeding  stock.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Burton,  an  experienced  Australian 
shepherd,  wanted  to  get  60  or  100  yearling  ewes.  He  put  up  plenty  of  hay  for  winter 
feed  and  runs  his  sheep  in  open  sheds  during  the  cold  weather.  For  summer  grazing 
be  says  he  thinks  the  rolling  country  there  would  be  ideal.  For  the  market  he  says 
that  they  could  get  any  reasonable  price  for  lamb  and  mutton  at  the  small  towns.  It 
is  almoet  impossible  to  get  any  now.  If  farmers  in  any  neighbourhood  would  only 
combine  and  buy  from  600  to  1,000,  keep  them  separate  during  the  winter  and  during 
lambing,  then  throw  them  into  one  band  to  be  herded  during  the  summer,  they  would 
surely  find  it  exceedingly  profitable.  Undoubtedly  the  mutton  breeds  will  be  much 
more  profitable  for  the  north.  The  Merino  does  not  stand  the  cold  well  enough.  The 
needs  there  are  practically  those  of  Ontario. 

Prices  to-day  are  high,  and  the  quantity  of  breeding  stock  offering  very  small. 
If  prices  weaken  a  UtUe  south  of  the  line  it  may  be  possible  in  the  near  future  to  buy 
s  httle  cheaper,  but  farmers  can  buy  in  Alberta  yearling  ewes  for  less  than  $6  each. 
If  they  could  buy  in  carload  lots  the  freight  would  be  about  60  cents  per  head,  other- 
wise $1.  With  the  establishment  of  woollen  mills  like  those  of  Lethbridge  and 
Edmonton  the  local  market  wiU  be  a  more  certain  thing  and  a  coarser  grade  will  find 
a  more  ready  market  sale. 

To  sum  up-Farmers'  flocks  have  and  are  proving  very  profitable.  Feed  and 
ahelter  are  needed  north,  and  some  will  pay  even  in  the  south.  Very  soon  farmers  will 
have  to  fence,  with  chicken  netting  or  some  heavier  woven  wire.  The  local  demand 
will  take  all  the  mutton  and  wool  at  good  prices.  In  buying,  two  or  more  farmers 
should  combine  and  buy  in  carload  lots  to  save  freight.  Only  young  ewes. should  be 
bought,  the  better  returns  and  lessened  risk  amply  justify  this  course.  Where  possible 
all  sheep  should  be  put  on  stubble  so  as  to  go  into  winter  in  good  heart 
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BANCHWa. 

In  the  ranching  country  the  soil  is  rather  dry  and  the  rainfall  light  The  natural 
herbage  upon  the  prairie  and  undulating  river  banks  being  short  and  fine  is  much 
relished  by  the  sheep  and  suitable  for  the  production  of  mutton  of  fine  flavour. 

The  sheep  differ  widely  from  those  reared  in  the  eastern  provinces.  The  founda- 
tion stock  which  came  largely  from  the  adjoining  states  of  the  American  Union 
principally  Montana,  are  chiefly  of  Merino  breeding.  The  stock  from  these  naturall^ 
yield  small  carcasses  and  heavy  fleeces.  In  recent  years  Down  and  Long-wool  sires 
are  being  introduced  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  weight  of  carcass.  The  range 
flocks  vary  in  size  from  two  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  head.  They  are  grazed 
under  the  care  of  herders  the  year  round  in  bands  of  from  two  thousand  to  four 
thousand  head.  In  winter  they  are  expected  to  rustle  ^  living,  which  they  can  usually 
secure  with  a  little  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  shepherd.  If  the  snow  becomes  deep 
or  crusted  a  snow  plougu  is  used  to  uncover  the  grass,  or  a  small  allowance  of  hay 
and  oats  may  be  fed  until  the  mild  chinook  melts  the  snow  from  the  prairie.  In  earlier 
years  no  feed  was  put  up  for  the  sheep  in  winter,  but  experience  Uught  that  if  a 
month  or  two  of  cold  weather  with  deep  snow  occurred,  weak  members  of  the  flock 
including  old  ewes  and  lambs,  died  in  large  numbers.  A  winter's  loss  of  two  or  three 
per  cent  was  expected,  but  occasionally  it  has  reached  twenty-five  per  cent  when  no 
provision  had  been  made  to  feed  during  a  cold  spell. 

In  the  earlier  years  lambs  were  dropped  on  the  prairie  during  April  and  May 
frequently  without  shelter.  Usually  under  these  conditions  from  70  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  lamb  crop  was  saved,  but  in  seven  seasons  the  increase  did  not  exceed  from 
«>  to  50  per  cent 

«i1?^ii7  "P®"*"**'  ™°<*™en  of  the  present  day  put  up  a  greater  or  less  supply 


! 
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requires.  It  is  the  rule  with  the  more  successful  ones  to  put  up  from  25  to  40  tnn^ 
of  bay  for  each  thousand  head  of  sheep  in  addition  to  a  good  supply Toats  whkh  Z 
useful  for  improving  the  conditions  of  their  ewes  or  lambs.  befoJe'the  wt'ter  it  in! 

THE  I^MBINO  SEASON. 

The  lambing  season  on  the  range  is  a  busy  one  for  the  shepherd.    He  mav  hav^ 

cor  Jand  r- r  '°  ''"''^'^'^  °^/^^-  ^*  °^«^*  *^  «-^  are'inclo^ed  in Tshed 
corral  and  a  night  man  gathers  and  cares  for  all  the  lambs  coming  during  the  nl  ht 
Aa  soon  as  a  ewe  has  dropped  her  lamb  and  has  had  time  to  '  mother 'it  thcVt 
both  placed  m  a  compartment  of  the  lamb  wagon.  When  the  wagon t  full  t  is  driven 
to  the  8h6d  and  the  ewes  and  lambs  are  put  into  small  pens.  Here  another  man  I 
charge  sees  that  the  lambs  suck,  takes  care  of  the  weak'^nes  fnd  pSes  suk  U 
food  and  water  for  the  ewes.  A  ewe  that  refuses  her  lamb  is  placed  in  a  n«,  1 
narrow  that  she  cannot  turn  or  get  away  from  her  hungry  ofeprlnj  S  Sis  posTtion 
8he  usually  takes  up  with  her  lambs  within  a  few  ho^  The  day  following  ^rsW 

LrSl  ^  V"  ^"^^  '°  ."  "°''^-  ^«  *^«  ^"'"^  8«t  °W"  the  ewes  are  gaS  bo 
brger  bunches  until  at  si^  weeks  old  they  may  all  be  thrown  into  one  flock  In  E 
meantime  the  lambs  have  been  docked  and  castrated-operations  sadly  nSect«l  L 
many  mutton  raisers  in  other  parts  of  Canada.  -«P«""on8  sadly  neglected  by 

narto?rZd  ''*^^?  *^/"°«^  «^««P  >°dustry  is  a  very  important  one.  In  no 
^nJu  •    ri    °"*''*^^  °^  *^^  "°««  '"«'"*'"°  fi°«  ^°°J  b«  attained  in  large  quantities 

thi  -"   f  '^^'" °^^  T'^'F  *^"*  '"^^y  °f  **"«  ^'^t*™  ^^  manufactrers  look  for' 
their  supply  of  fine  wool.    Some  years  ago  the  clip  was  finer  than  now   ow'ni  S  Z 
^at  predominance  of  Merino  blood.     More  recently  Down  and  WwoE  sire 
Z.^  ^v"'^  ^°'  ^'l^  P"/P*^^  °^  improving  the  carcass.    This,  naturaHy.  Is  brin^' 
^u'rj'infm-u^n  cts!'"-""'  ''  ^^  '"-''  ^^^"^  ^«  ^^^^  ooarJer-w^rS 


SHEABINQ. 

7i  cents' irhi^  of  Alberta  flocks  is  done  by  contract,  the  price  paid  being  about 
7i  cents  per  head.    A  gang  of  shearers  consists  of  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  men  who 
^ar  from  50  to  100  sheep  each  per  day.    This  is  done  by  hand  ahears   butTa'cht 
ehearmg  is  being  introduced  upon  the  large  ranches  "tacnme 

tb.  <S!  '^^P,^'"  ^r'."^  «  t°  9  T^^^  Ver  head.  Each  fleece  is  tied  separately  and 
the  fleeces  are  tramped  into  large  sacks  about  fifty  to  a  sack.  A  number  of  the  more 
«.reless  operators  tie  the  fleeces  with  cord,  but  those  who  have  regard  to  Se  r^S" 
ments  of  the  trade  use  the  twisted  wool  band  to  bind  the  fleece.     The  use  of  binder 

i?corn^r«S''*'-^]?  T  'T'  "^-"""^  ^""^  ^°  ^^  ^°°"«°  '^^'  ««  ^^  ^t^ands  become 
incorporated  with  the  wool,  getting  into  the  fabric,  reducing  its  value  several  cents 

Prices  for  range  wool  have  gradually  increased  during  recent  years.    In  1903  the 

of 'l90-«t  f  "  '  *°  '"  '''°*?-  '?  'r  ^^  ^'^^  "«  "*  '^^^^^  -»«  P"<J.  whUe  the  £ 
of  190  (  sold  for  an  average  price  of  16  cents  per  pound. 

Mutton  is  aUo  showing  a  fine  advance  in  value.    In  1904  $3.15  per  cwt   with  a 

6  per  cent  reduction  for  shrinkage,  was  paid.    In  1906  $5  per  cwt.  was  not  an'uncom- 

Z^^FJ't  for  moderately  good  stock,  while  in  1907  $7.50  live  weight  was  reached  for 

^ell-fed  butchers'  sheep.     Lambs  in  1904  sold  at  $1.75  to  $2  per  head:    while  three 

Tears  later  the  price  had  reached  $3  to  $3.26  per  head,  and  comparatively  few  ewes 

were  for  sale  eariy  m  the  season  at  this  figure,  since  the  demand  for  ewe  stock  for  the 

breeding  flocks  was  strong  and  it  was  felt  that  the  males,  most  of  which  are  wethered, 

7nlirr  ™n\"°''  T°Tr  ^^  ^IJ'""""-  '^^^  in^ProWng  demand  for  mutton  ha, 
induced  the  ranch  men  to  let  go  old  ewes,  weakly  lambs  snd  yearling  wethers,  thus 
removing  the   inferior  specimens,   thereby  placing  the  flocks    in   a   much  stronger 
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attention  to  housing  and  fSingTn  win^i  wL^t"  T'^  "  ""i*  P"«*°"«  ^"«' 
ing  alfalfa,  and  large  yields  oiZ^^TL  7r^n  ^tT'lT  t^  *'"""  ^'^'  ^"'=^"^>- 
sent  to  market  in  a  finished  c^Sf  Th7n,?J.-  Ti  ^.  "^^P  ^'"  *>«  ^'^'^  ""^ 
the  way  of  jheep  raising.  wS  o^ntS^^iy  2c  iv'eThrattl^onX  *"•  *J"  ^•^°°,'  ^° 
on  smaller  farms  requires,  Manv  whn  L  ^r,Tf  I  ""ention  that  mixed  agriculture 
their  neighbours  in  ha^ng  ^veral  flocks  TJTf  ^"^'^  ^°'^'  ^'"  ""^^^^^  ^>th 

.uitablerangeandwater^n  Weu^"  it  t!JH^^*^"/u"""^  '^'  «"°""«  ^h"« 
and  wool  as  a  secondary  co^idlrS    ^^«  ^°*^«°5  .^^H  be  to  produce  mutton  first 

aheep  farming  will  becle  a  vZwe  stanle  fn^"  ""°?  ^^"^^  '"^  ^'  '^^  «"d 
year  to  year.  valuable  staple  industry  of  growing  importance  from 

DIFPICULTIES. 

m£  r;Sa?^h::Kiie^tri«ts  r 'r'  ^^-i^  ^^^'^•''^-  '^^«-^^- 

several  ailments  that  affect  tSs  cC  of  s^k  n  oS^'^'hw  ^^^^l  "'  ^"^^'^"^  ^°  ^« 
one  or  two  limited  areas,  but  carSl  atte^L  t„^  *""*"{.    ^'"^  ^"«  '^^'^  ^^ 

quickly  eradicates  this  ms'f.dy.  "**«°t'°°  to  dipping  with  suitable  insecticides 

Tapeworm,  too.  is  not  unknown  in  the  sheen  of  Al>u.rt«     t 
aiderable  losses  in  lambs  and  ewes  were  ex^Sl^        i     •'    1°  '"""^  '*^°°«  ««"- 
green  grass  had  arrived  the  lossrLvealSr   .^  ,  *"'^  o°  *^«  «^^°"'  ^"t  «ft«r 
m  feeding  and  shelter  thaT  CLn  rivl^^!2"f  "^  *^"''^-    ^'*^  *^"  ^^«^'  «"« 
graduaUy  disappearing.  ^"^^^  ""  '^"^  ^^^^  *"""«  from  tapeworm  is 

jupp^VtVuLrf^rx^or  Xrz'tr::  ^^  ^^^^^ --  °^  ^-^ 

disposition  of  sheep  to  consume  weed^^l,  f^  sure  to  occur.  The  admirable 
a  small  number  of  repor^HasTlf^  w'^'^'t  '\"'^  ^'"''^  *i«  «°"'ee.  In 
Beath  Camas.  In  one  c^  a  ^ch^L  ^ZJ^"".  T  \  '"*'"^  ^°""^  P^«°^  "^ 
?f  a  flock  of  2,000  head  from  ZZ,^  T  cuIMv%^^^  '?*  ""  °"^  °'='=«"''°  150 
mto  more  general  use  losses  from  pdsoninrwiiril         i^*'*"'^,""*^  ^°*^^«"  o"'"* 

.  Abertion  has  worked  seriorhaTcTcem  n^„T      A  ^-^    '''  ^'^*'"^"*- 
qu.te  unknown  in  many  sheep-raisLg  scions     tS  """^  ^''?*''''  "'^^""^'^  '*  '« 
affected  ranches  ran  from  -01  to  some  30  ^r  1 J  %•  I  f  f°  *^"  ^"«"  ""™t.er  of 
finn.  and  in  no  case  has  the  samrrancher^-ri  n^'w" "'': ""'  '^^"^  ^^  -« 
Abortions  usually  occur  in  March  or  A^JfTw  .'"  ^Z°  succeeding  years. 

Ergotted  grasses  are  blamed  for  fsmall  pro^^^V^  ?"*  ™°^"^  *°  ^^«t  P^"°d- 
accident  and  poor  condition  are  alsH  ^  dS  rpLtibW^  ™."^^  ^^'*''"^' 

land  clo^ly  cropped  or  mowed  the  pre^s  yelr  Ts  t^  T^'    ^^^turiniy  on 

a^inst  abortion  from  eating  grasses  aEed  wiSer^t"''^''^  *"  '  '"''"^'''' 

by  hunger,  full  grown  sheep  7reattacke^Tndwo^f^  ^r^L^^  ^'  ^'^"^'  ^'>^  on 
|«  made  upon  a  band  of  sheep,  a  vSIm  iisuaTw  *  "'^T  °*^*^""  '^^'  »  ™'d 
l^neness  or  weakness  has  become  VparaLTo"^l,fu  "^  ""^^  ^^'""l  that  from 
of  man  for  an  animal  of  the  wn?f  ^S-  J^°S-  I'S  ^  ^  ^^'  ""*"'•«'  ""^'P^^V 
or  timber  wolves  and  »1  each  for  coS  and  nut  Si,  •  '  ^""/'^  °'  '^^'^  P«'  h^^'I 
down  the  wolf  and  coyote  nuisance  ^^'  "  ^*'''°*  "  ^°«  ««f*«t  iu  keeping 
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Britiih  ColunbU. 

It  would  be  impoMibte  to  properly  outline  the  early  history  of  the  sheep  industry 
in  British  Cilumbia  without  first  giving  a  short  account  of  its  early  development  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  north  of  the  Columbia  river. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  later 
the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company,  the  latter  largely  composed  of  Hudson's  Bay 
employees,  established  farms  at  Fort  Niaqually,  on  the  plains  of  what  is  now 
Washington  State,  a  few  miles  distant  from  ihe  present  city  of  Tacoma.  At  that  time 
this  territory  was  under  the  control  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  the  inter- 
national boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  possessions  had  i.jt 
been  finally  decided  on  this  part  of  the  continent.  Sheep  driven  from  California 
were  purchased  by  the  agents  of  the  companies,  tintil  in  the  early  forties  the  flocks 
numbered  some  thousands.  The  quality  of  these  sheep  was  inaproved  by  che  importa- 
tion from  time  to  time  of  well-bred  rams  from  Great  Britain  via  Cape  Horn  on  sailing 
ships,  which  brought  for  the  companies  their  annual  mail  and  fresh  stocks  of  goods. 
When  the  boundary  line  was  finally  agreed  on  these  fiocVs  were  disposed  of,  a  lajRe 
number  of  sheep  going  to  Oregon,  where  they  played  an  important  part  in  founding 
the  great  sheep  industry  of  that  state,  and  from  there  were  scattered  about  the 
neighbouring  states.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  early  British  settlers  were  among 
the  first  promoters  of  improved  sheep  husbandry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

On  the  establishment  of  a  Hudson's  Bay  post  on  the  present  site  of  Victoria, 
B.C.,  at  the  southern  end  of  Vancouver  Island,  in  1843,  farms  were  located  by  the 
two  above  companies  and  sheep  brought  from  Fort  Nisqually  to  stock  them.  These 
sheep  were  principally  of  the  Merino,  Southdown  and  Leicester  blood  and  were  the 
foundation  of  the  sheep-breeding  industry  in  this  province.  They  did  very  well  on 
these  farms  situated  near  and  within  the  present  boundaries  of  the  city  of  Victoria, 
and  in  1849  numbered  several  hundred  head.  Ihey  suffered  somewhat  from  the 
depredations  of  panthers,  wolves  and  bears,  and  occasionally  from  vagrant  dogs.  The 
sheep  were  herded  by  armed  Indian  shepherds  in  the  day  time  and  coralled  at  night, 
Indians  from  early  times  showed  their  appreciation  of  a  change  of  diet  from  fish 
and  venison  by  occasionally  raiding  flocks.  This  love  of  mutton  made  a  little  British 
Columbia  history  in  the  early  fifties,  when  a  warlike  band  of  Indians  swooped  down 
from  their  village  a  short  distance  up  the  coast  to  Victoria,  and  raided  a  flock, 
murdered  the  shepherd,  and  carried  off  a  number  of  sheep.  Their  village  was  visited 
by  a  British  gunboat  from  Victoria  some  time  afterwards  and  the  murderers  captured 
and  hung  to  a  tree  nearby.  This  first  experience  of  British  justice  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  natives,  which  was  shown  by  their  carving  and  painting  a  large 
figure  of  a  British  marine  standing  at  attention.  This  adorned  a  prominent  spot  in 
the  village  for  years  afterwards. 

IHPOBTATIONS  BY  PRIVATE  INDIVIDUALS. 

Some  time  after  sheep  were  first  brought  to  Victoria  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
a  number  of  small  private  flocks  were  established  near  Victoria  by  employees.  The 
Hudson's  Bay  and  Puget  Sound  companies  imported  improved  rams  from  Great 
Britain,  and  thus  raised  the  quality  of  the  flocks.  During  liis  time  some  sheep  were 
also  imported  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  first  importations  of  pure-bred  sheep 
by  private  individuials  was  in  the  early  seventies,  the  first  being  Leioesters  from 
Oregon,  soon  followed  by  Southdowns  from  Ontario. 

About  this  time  a  number  of  fiocks  were  established  on  the  islands  in  the  Gulf 
of  Georgia,  and  some  trade  in  sheep  begun  with  the  American  possessions  in  that 
region.  For  some  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  San  Juan  Islands'  dispute  by 
arbitration,  when  that  island  w.is  ceded  to  the  United  States,  considerable  smuggling 
of  sheep  and  lambs  was  carried  on  among  these  islands.  The  extraordinary  large 
numbers  of  lambs  marketed  in  Victoria  from  small  flocks  of  ewes  in  some  of  w 
Canadian  islands,  was  a  great  surprise  to  many  who  were  not  familiar  with  the  condi- 
tions, and  seemed  to  speak  volumes  for  the  proliflc  ( ?)  Canadian  ewes. 
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Since  that  time  the  quality  of  the  sheep  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  several 
first  quality  flocks  have  been  established  principally  on  the  coast,  and  scattered  over 
the  lower  mainland  and  upper  country  a  few  farm  flocks  are  to  be  found.  Range  flocks 
are  not  nearly  as  numerous  as  might  be  expected,  due  largely,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that 
sheep  are  not  allowed  to  pasture  on  public  ranges  in  cattle  districte.  On  many  of  the 
islands  where  sheep  do  particularly  well  a  law  passed  in  1888  limits  the  number  to  be 
grrazed  on  Crown  lands.  This,  coupled  with  the  growth  of  the  fruit  and  dairying 
industries,  has  reduced  the  number  of  sheep  kept  The  high  prices  for  farm 
produce,  such  as  hay  and  grain,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  dairying  along  the  rich 
bottom  lands  of  the  Fraser  vaUey,  have  kept  the  sheep  industry  from  developing  as  it 
should,  though  of  late  both  breeding  and  feeding  are  being  followed  more  than 
formerly.  The  rich  pastures  of  the  coast  and  on  Vancouver  Island  makes  this  business 
always  a  safe  and  profitable  one. 

The  following  figures  will  show  what  can  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  sheep 
raising  near  Victoria.  Mr.  C.  B.  Jones  has  an  average  Victoria  district  farm  partially 
cleared.  Mr.  Jones  has  charged  nothing  for  pasturage,  as  these  sheep  grazed  in 
slashed,  bumt-off  land,  and  he  estimated  that  they  paid  for  their  pasturage  by  keeping 
down  the  second  growth.  He  says  this  land  was  of  very  little  value  in  its  present 
condition  e:  oept  as  sheep  pasture. 

Statement  showing  profit  derived  from  thirty  ewes,  1905. 


Revenue. 


To  42  Iambi,  at  S4.00. . . 
IfiO  Ibi.  wool,  at  12e.. 


S    Ota. 


108  00 
18  00 


186  00 


DiAonementa. 


By  fead  in  winter 

Intereat  on  investment  of  tl80  at  6 

per  cent 

Loaa  of  2  ewea 

Net  sain  on  30  ewes 


S    eta. 


30  00 

10  80 

12  00 

133  20 


186  00 


Statement  showing  profit  derived  from  fifty-ei^t  ewes,  1906. 


Revenue. 

S    eta. 

Di.       wmentai 

S    eta. 

To  64  lamba  to  butcher,  at  S4.2S 

272  00 

100  00 

36  00 

7  60 

By  feed  during  winter 

60  00 

3  00 

21  60 

20  ewe  lamba  retained,  at  S6.00 

Cbemioala  uaed  for  dip.'. '.!!!!!!!' 

240  Iba.  wool,  at  16e. 

Intereat  on  investment 

Iioss  of  3  ewes 

Net  gain  on  68  ewes 

18  00 
312  90 

416  60 

41S  60 

Statement  showing  profit  derived  from  sixty  old  ewes  and  twenty  yearlings,  1907. 


Revenue. 

t     ots. 

Disbursements. 

S    eta. 

To  60  lamba  to  butcher,  at  $6.80 

330  00 

148  60 

41  60 

By  Feed  during  winter 

76  00 
30  00 

27  lambs  retained,  at  16.60 

320  lbs.  wool,  at  13c 

Interest   on   investment   of'SMO.cio, 
at  6  per  cent 

27  60 
387  60 

Net  gain 

620  10 

620  10 

SUMMARY. 

?SSS'  S?!  «^  °°  ?2  "^"^  II?!-?''  "■  **•**  P"  •»•;  <«•  74  per  cent. 
1906.  Net  gain  on  58  ewes,  1312.90;  or  15.39  per  ewe;  or  89  per  cent. 
1<I07.  Net  gain  on  60  old  ewes  and  20  yearlings,  3386.50;  or  14.85  per  ewe. 
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lUPORTAinoN    or   UUTTOM. 

Despite  the  fact  that  sheep  raising  is  a  paying  industry,  over  sixty  thousand  head 
of  live  sheep  are  imported  annually  from  the  State  of  Washington  and  a  number 
from  the  province  of  Alberta  to  help  supply  the  British  Columbia  trade.  Besides  these 
many  thousand  frozen  carcasses  are  imported  from  Australia. 

The  consignments  arriving  at  British  Columbia  ports  ar«  composed  of  mixed  lots 
consisting  of  about  half  wethers  and  the  balance  full-monthed  ewes.  They  weigh  on 
being  landed  at  Victoria  or  Vancouver  about  100  pounds  each.  Freight  from  the 
ranges  to  the  docks  is  about  60  cents  per  head  and  the  duty  is  11.12  per  100  pounds 
Thus  the  local  man  has  an  advantage  of  $1.62  per  head  in  competing  with  imported 
stuff. 

The  price  of  these  sheep  on  the  coast  docks  ranges  from  6  to  7  cents  per  pound 
They  sell  in  the  market  at  from  13  to  16  cents  per  pound  by  the  carcass.  Australian 
mutton  sells  at  from  11  to  12  cents  per  pound  by  the  carcass. 

THE  INDUSTRY   UNDER  VARYINO  CONDITIONS. 

As  the  industry  is  car. led  on  under  such  different  conditions  and  circumstancas, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  say  something  of  management  on  the  farms  of  the  islands,  the 
lower  mainland,  the  interior  and  on  the  ranches. 

On  Vancouver  Island  and  the  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  the  keeping  of  flocks 
of  from  twenty-five  to  four  hundred  head  has  always  been  a  profitable  business.  On 
account  of  the  rainy  winters  the  medium' and  short  wool  breeds  have  taken  precedence 
over  the  long  wools,  although  the  latter  also  do  very  well.  The  foundation  of  nearly 
all  the  flocks  in  this  region  are  Down  grades,  on  which  are  used  Shropshire,  South- 
down, Oxford  Down,  Leicester  and  Cotswolds.  Owing  to  the  mild  winters  compara- 
tively little  winter  feeding  or  shelter  is  provided,  in  the  worst  winters  snly  a  few 
weeks  being  necessary.  More  liberal  winter  feeding  could  be  done  generally  with 
advantage  and  would  give  good  returns.  In  the  island  districts  for  the  production  of 
mutton  the  flockmasters  aim  to  have  the  lambs  arrive  in  April  and  May,  when  the 
gras3  is  good.  For  the  lamb  market  they  come  during  January,  February  and  March. 
The  yield  here,  as  under  farm  conditions  generally,  runs  from  100  to  160  per  cent  and 
upwards.    Ram  lambs  are  usually  castrated  at  from  three  to  four  weeks  old. 

Growing  Iambs  for  market  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  lines  of  the  flockmaster 
here.  The  lambs  are  usually  disposed  of  when  weighing  dressed  from  26  pounds  for 
very  early,  to  65  pounds  for  late  summer  and  fall.  These  lambs  bring  from  $4  to  $6 
per  head,  with  a  brisk  demand  for  anything  in  good  condition. 


THE  LOWER  MAINLAND. 

On  the  lower  mainland  sheep  are  very  profitably  reared  in  many  places,  par- 
ticularly at  Chilliwack  and  at  Ladner.  In  these  districts,  possessing  soil  as  rich  as  is 
to  be  found  anywhere  on  this  continent,  and  with  a  mild  climate  and  sufilcient  rain- 
fall, a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  is  accessible  almost  at  all  times  of  the  year,  with  the 
result  that  for  ordinary  flocks  feeding  is  seldom  necessary.  The  commercial  flocks  of 
these  districts  are  principally  of  a  Down  foundation,  and  on  these  pure-bred  rams  are 
used.  One  Ladner  man  disposed  of  fifty  grade  Oxford  Down  ewes  at  Christmas  time 
that  averaged  260  pounds  each;  they  were  sold  off  grass  and  had  never  been  fed  grain 
in  their  lives. 

Sheep  are  profitably  kept  on  many  farms  in  the  interior  in  small  lots,  and  where 
alfalfa  can  be  grown  they  are  produced  at  minimum  cost.  It  is  estimated  that  jrnod 
alfalfa  pasture  will  support  five  sheep  per  acre  during  the  growing  season,  provided  it 
is  not  cropped  too  close  and  the  animals  are  changed  from  one  pasture  to  another,  this 
is  in  Ktrong  contrast  to  the  open  ranee,  where  it  is  fistimnfrr^  that  from  three  to  foHT 
acres  are  necessary  to  support  one  sheep  the  year  round,  with  extra  feed  during  heavy 
snow. 


li! 


Fig.  68.-Merino  Grade,  in  Britind  Columbia. 


Fig.  69. -Three  Lusty  Lambs. 
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rUDDfa  FOR   MAJtKET. 

fmm  ^  'tS!?  w'  'Tfu-^'iS'^v?"  ***  •  ""'^^^  "'**«>»  ■*  I*d~'  during  the  Lit 
Sl/^Z*        r'Jl'*!  °^  ^^l  W"»»i»»t»°  *heep.  princip.n.T  from  the  Id«?d  of  San 

.nT  ^L  ?  "i^J"^'  «"7-,  "d  l*"!*,  at  steamboat  landing,  ab^t  $3.70  per  held 
!n^  ';«**  l«nba  -bout  a  dollar  more.    They  are  turned  offfrom  Chriitm-  to  ie 

.hi  J^fh.:"f  T  '^'  'T^"'  '~".*'-*°  *°  •^  P«'  »"«<'•    No  feed  U  S"n  th^ 

Sled    buw>l  ^IfZ^r"""  ?1  T*"  "*  ^^■^'  '  «'"»  ""y  "O"  couW^b* 
l«pie^hl^.^  *        '^  "•  '''®""'*  *°  '~""'  "'•"«  *°  *»«  »"•»  demand  for 

RAMCHDrO. 

K-  .lL^'°'^lf  '^^  '°  '""^  '"*•  ^°  ^  '»*«""  °'  ^«  P™»i°«»  Without  fence  it  will 
STnnTT"^  '°'  ?!  prospective  flockmaater  to  «>lect  the*,  part,  where  cattle  «nchTnJ 

with  the  necessary  meadow  for  hay  cutting  it  will  be  neoeaaary  to  go  to  the  •nar«.W 
^ttled  district,  a.  all  the  older  districU  have  large  numbers  of^caSC^ing  in'^m 
No  very  large  fiock.  of  sheep  are  kept  under  range  condition..    From  1.000  to  IBM 
head  are  the  largest  bands  and  the*,  are  few  in  number.     The  range  management 
diffem  considerably  from  that  already  dewribed.    The  foundation  ntoA  oTthe^L 

.ra?i\X-^r°"'^f  ^  ^°*'^°5'  ^j°~'°'  Southdown  and  Shropshire  grade,    wi"^ 

small  admixture  of  Menno.    Breeding  ewes  weigh  about  130  pound,  each.    On  tL^ 

are  used  Oxford    Shropdjire  and  Cotswold  buck,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  'wes  per  b^ 

At  lambing  time,  which  is  about  the  middle  of  April,  the  breeding  Iwea^Lw 

from  the  main  flock  morning  and  evening  as  the  lambs  are  dropped.    Ewes  witT^lw 

lambs     Twin,  are  marked  bo  that  if  they  lo.e  their  mothers  there  i.  leu  difficultr 

6*  J!lt  ""J^etin*  of  mutton  sheep  takes  place  from  June  to  December.    From  6  to 

SiS^Tl^nt  .Jo  ^""'  ""^  "t  *^!  '''^■y  •^*'°°'  0~«^  •^«P»'«'ds  are  scarce,  they  are 
paid  about  $60  per  ntionth.  In  their  herding  they  are  assisted  by  two  or  three  good  dcji 
which  are  valuable  in  keeping  coyote,  away  and  in  driving  the  sheep.  ^' 

be  obtaned  by  feeding  from  two  to  three  pounds  of  mixed  clover  and  timothy  hay  per 
day.  with  the  addition  of  a  few  roots  and  some  grain  for  their  breeding  stocl^ 

PUBE-BBBD  rU>CX8. 

the  O^ff  ^«'J'?ir^-^°^  «u;e  found  principally  on  Vancouver  Island  and  the  island  of 
the  Gulf  of  Geo^a,  the  district,  tributary  to  the  Fraser  river  and  in  the  Okanian 
valley,  probably  fifty  flocks  in  all.  and  with  frem  five  to  fifty  in  a  floct    The  bS 
rIZT^  r*^,t*T^*^'  ^''^''''  ^^°«'^'  Shropshin,  So'^hd;^    OxfoS  bZ^ 
about'i":'  fv  '""«  °n*  ""'^  '^T^-    ^"«»  '^^  P"«-»"«d  ram  lamb,  ra^e  f rim 

XfiveeaS  '"trS"'  ^-"-""^  .^'--fifteen  to  forty ;  ewB  lambs  f3tent" 

S  If  som^lnw"^      *",!'^  -upplying  the  demand  at  present,  but  more  could  be 

SgpurS^streT^"  '""^'^  ^  ""^"*=*^  *°  '"""^  *^«  ^"^^"^  **>  ^  d^5-«d  f™" 

The  breeding  of  pure-bred  sheep  ha*,  with  few  exception.,  faHen  into  good  hands 

nilu  r"'"Z     ^^  ^T^*"  '""r^"^*  **>«'  ^""'^  by  importado^  of^prSvS 
aS.  t*  ""*'  ^l"*^  "."'^  '«"°  ^"«*  B"t"°-    achibitor.  uauall^  shoTSr 

Ind  tS  C^  J  n?^i."'* .'°  competition  with  imported  stuff  at  the  fai«  here 
Lis,  „^  "1?"*  Exposition  at  Porthmd.  Oregon,  have  diown  th!t  S«  w« 
capable  of  tuocenfully  competing  with  the  beat  ^ 
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WOOL. 


Tha  urtnf  wool  elip  of  oout  tbMp  ia  from  5  to  7  pound*  for  tho  •mall  bneda, 
while  imall  floeki  of  the  hearier  breeda  will  lometimea  aTsrage  10  pounda.  Farther 
inland  it  runa  from  0  to  10  pounda.  On  the  rangea  ahearing  ooata  8  oenta  per  head, 
and  from  6  to  8  pounda  of  wool  of  good  quality  ia  the  average.  In  the  early  yeara  of 
he  aheep  induatry  in  Britiah  Columbia  wool  brought  80  oanta  per  pound.  The  general 
quality  of  the  wool  ia  good,  but  it  ia  often  tent  to  market  in  poor  condition,  contain- 
ing foreign  matter  of  Tarioua  Mnda,  which  cauaea  a  ahrinkage.  Sheep  akina  bring  from 
80  centa  to  $1,  depending  on  the  quality  and  length  of  wool.  Aa  the  induatry  derelops 
•  woollen  factory  would  improve  the  conditiona  of  the  wool  mariut 

ptiOATORT  umuiM. 

In  thia  province  the  aheep  industry  suffen  in  a  greater  or  leaa  degree  from  dogs 
and  other  pradatory  animala,  auch  aa  timber  wolvaa,  bean  and  lynx,  but  the  damage 
done  by  theae  animals  ia  comparatively  amalL  Panthers  and  coyotea  are  the  greatest 
aouroe  of  loaa.  On  the  smaller  islands  of  thq  Gulf  of  Georgia  there  are  no  predatory 
animals.  On  Vancouver  laland  panthers  give  the  moat  trouble.  The  government  ha« 
increaaed  the  bounty  to  $16  per  head,  which  should  keep  them  in  check.  In  the  interior 
the  bands  kept  under  range  conditions  have  to  be  corralled  at  night  and  herded  by  day 
to  protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  panthers,  waives  and  coyotea.  Panthers  are  rare, 
and  wolvea  but  rarely  attack  a  flock,  but  oogrotea,  despite  the  bounty  of  $9  per  bead, 
•eem  to  be  almoat  aa  plentiful  aa  ever.  In  aome  large  flocks  the  loaa  runa  aa  high  as 
five  per  cent  So  far  coyote-proof  wire  fencea  have  not  been  uaed  in  Britiah  Columbia, 
but  have  been  auooeaaf  ully  uaed  in  aome  of  the  American  atatea. 

DniAsia. 

Very  little  dipping  ia  done.  No  acab  or  other  eontagioua  diaeaae  ia  to  be  found 
in  the  province  since  the  inspection  of  sheep  at  the  American  boundary  haa  been 
enforced.  Dipping  for  ticka  could,  however,  be  done  oftener  with  benefit.  On  some 
low  lying  undrained  f  arma  Liver  Fluke  doea  conaiderable  damage.  In  aome  districts 
where  the  rainfall  ia  heavy  and  sheep  are  not  given  ahelter  we  find  them  affected  with 
anufflea,  a  catarriial  condition  of  the  naaal  membrane*.  Paraaitio  Brondiitia,  or  Hoose, 
ia  oocaaionally  encountered. 

AaaoounoNB. 

The  organization  of  the  Vancouver  laland  Flock  Masters'  Aaaodation  at  Duncan, 
B.C.,  for  the  purpoae  of  atimulating  the  breeding  of  improved  aheep  haa  done  a  vast 
amount  of  good,  and  the  organization  of  aimilar  aaaociationa  in  other  parte  of  the 
province  would  greatly  help  the  induatry.  Thia  aaaociation  was  formed  in  1892  for 
the  purpoee  of  improving  the  quality  of  aheep  in  the  district  They  imported  pedi- 
greed rama  which  were  rented  to  membera  at  ao  much  per  ewe.  Tlwy  gave  an  extra 
bounty  for  panthers  killed  in  the  district,  and  offered  premium*  for  aheep  at  fairs 
with  excellent  results.  Thia  aaaociation  reoeivea  a  provincial  government  grant  of 
$2&0  per  year. 

THI  OUTLOOK. 

The  opportunities  offered  by  the  sheep  industry  in  many  parts  of  the  province  are 
excellent.  The  market  ia  first  class  at  piwent,  and  when  we  conaider  that  the  vast 
mineral,  timber,  fiaheriea  and  agricultural  resources  are  just  beginning  to  be  developed, 
with  available  agricultural  land  small  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  province,  the 
prospects  for  the  future  of  the  sheep  industry  seem  bright  indeed.  Consider,  again, 
that  it  is  estimated  that  the  province  has  less  than  30,U00  sheep  at  present,  and  that 
its  area  is  nearly  300,000  square  miles,  and  further  comment  seems  unnecessary. 


Mr 


DZSZASES  or  SHEEP 

(By  J.  G.  RuTBBVOKO,  Vtltrinary  Director  Gtntn4  Siio      v*  5<ocfc 

C/ommtMtofMr.) 

Sheep  in  Cui'dn  are  pertiouUrly  free  from  diieMC  The  elinute  of  thi»  north 
Und  hu  proren  be  perticulerly  healthful  for  tbeep.  .  Alike  in  the  clear,  cold 
elimate  of  the  weet  end  the  inowy  wintem  of  the  east,  aheep  do  well,  their  warm  coaU 
protecting  them  auffloiently,  while  the  pure  air  and  sunahine  keep  the  lunga  and  con- 
aequently  their  whole  ajratem  in  good  order,  ao  that  good  health  ia  practically  astured, 
k  ^  n»«n«««nent  ia  even  half  what  it  ought  to  be.  Thii  bulletin  would,  however, 
hardly  be  complete  without  a  chapter  on  at  least  the  moat  common  ailmenU  which 
may  be  now  and  then  met  with. 

The  diaeases  of  sheep  may  be  divided  into  aeveral  clasees.  First  thoae  caused  by 
external  paraaitea  such  as  scab  and  foot  rot;  along  with  these  may  be  mentioned  ticks 
and  lice,  which  when  neglected,  frequently  bring  about  unthrifty  condition  bordering 
closely  on  disease.  Then  there  are  internal  parasites  such  as  worms  of  various  forma, 
which  may  infest  the  stomach,  the  intestines  and  the  respiratory  organs  or  the  head. 

Digestive  derangementa.  too,  manifest  themaelvea  at  timea.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  diseaaea  and  accidenta  peculiar  to  reproduction. 

8Mb. 

Sheep  soab,  when  once  introduced  into  a  flock,  must  be  dealt  with  by  thorough 
measures.  It  is  a  strictly  contagious  disease  caused  by  a  minute  specific  mite 
technically  known  as  Paoroptea  Communis  Ovit.  It  ia  so  small  as  to  be  difficult  to 
discern  with  the  naked  eye.  This  disease  generally  affects  the  parts  which  are  covered 
with  wool  It  usually  befina  at  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  thence  spreading  over  the 
neck,  shoulder*  and  hips,  extends  slowly  but  surely  in  ever-increaaing  areaa.  In  two 
or  three  months  the  entire  body  may  be  affected.  The  diaeaae  spreads,  aa  a  rule,  mudi 
mora  rapidly  during  the  winter  than  in  the  warm  weather.  In  aheep  on  grass,  after 
shearing  and  waahing  it  may  remain  for  a  long  time  in  an  almost  latent  condition. 
Sheep  well  fed  and  otherwise  strong  and  healthy  resist  its  ravages  in  a  remarkable 
way,  while  those  which  are  thin  or  badly  nouriahed,  rapidly  become  debilitated,  and  if 
left  untreated,  live  but  a  short  time.  Affected  sheep  experience  great  itchiness  with 
irritation,  formation  of  pauples,  inflammation,  and  the  development  of  crusts  or  scabs 
under  and  near  the  edge  of  which  the  parasite  lives.  The  sheep  are  restless,  they 
scratch  and  bite  themselves,  rub  against  fences,  poets,  etc.,  as  if  in  great  torture.  The 
fleece  assumes  a  tufted,  ragged  and  matted  condition.  Tufts  of  wool  are  pulled  out 
by  the  sheep  with  the  teeth,  or  are  left  on  fences,  posts,  etc,  where  they  have  rubbed ; 
to  each  tuft  scabs  are  attached,  which  are  usually  replaced  at  the  seat  of  origin,  by 
thicker  or  more  adherent  crusts.  The  skin  becomes  more  or  less  bare  and  furrowed, 
and  from  the  furrows  blood  oozes.  Without  treatment  the  disease  goes  from  bad  to 
worse,  spreading  the  infection,  which  is  readily  taken  up  by  other  sheep  which  may 
come  into  contact  with  a  diseased  one  or  with  infected  objects. 

Under  the  provision  of  the  Animal  Contagious  Disease  Act  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
owner,  on  perceiving  the  appearance  of  sheep  scab  in  his  flock,  to  give  immediate 
notice  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa,  id  to  the  nearest  veterinary 
inapector  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  the  suspicion  or  presence  of  the 
disease.  Instructions  will  then  be  issued  and  carried  out  according  to  government 
regulations. 

Two  principal  preparations  are  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  scabby  sheep, 
the  lime-aTjd-s'.ilphur  A\^  ar,d  the  t-bacco-ar.d-s-tilphur  dip.  The  former  is  rec-omfficr.ded 
and  used  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Its  preparation  is  as  follows:  Take 
10  pounds  fresh  lime  and  add  enough  water  to  make  a  paste.  Sift  into  the  lime  paste 
24  pounds  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  stir  thoroughly.  Boil  this  mixture  in  30  gallons 
of  water  for  3  hours,  frequently  stirring  the  mixture.  The  solution  should  then  be  a 
brown  or  chooolato  colour.    Allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  a  few  hours,  preferabW 
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over  night,  and  then  draw  off  the  liquid.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  disturb  the 
sediment,  which  is  slightly  injurious  to  the  fleece  of  the  sheep.  To  this  liquid  add 
sufficient  water  to  make  100  gallons.  It  should  be  used  for  dipping  at  a  temperature 
not  lower  than  106  degrees,  and  not  higher  than  112  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Tie  hot  dip 
softens  the  sorbs  and  destroys  the  mites.  The  sheep  should  remain  a  full  two  minutes 
in  the  tank.  The  head  should  be  plunged,  and  if  there  are  thick  crusts  on  the  skin 
the  dip  should  be  rubbed  into  the  wool  with  a  stiff  brush  or  otherwise.  Two  dippings 
are  necessary  at  intervals  of  from  10  to  12  days.  In  very  bad  cases  a  third  dipping 
may  be  necessary.  The  sheep  should  be  clipped  whenever  possible  before  dipping. 
When  the  flock  has  been  dipped  once,  their  quarters  should  be  changed;  the  bams, 
fences,  etc.,  where  they  have  been  kept  should  be  well  covered  with  a  lime  wash  con- 
taining at  least  five  per  cent  of  pure  carbolic  acid  or  creolin.  Further  instructions 
for  dipping  are  given  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin. 

Foot  Bot. 

Foot  rot  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  contagious  and  non-contagious.  The  latter  is  a 
simple  disease  usually  due  to  excessive  wear  of  the  hoof  and  the  irritation  caused  by 
the  introduction  of  dirt  to  the  sensitive  tissues  of  the  foot  It  is,  therefore,  most 
prevalent  on  low,  wet  land  and  in  filthy  yards  and  barns. 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure.  Sheep  should  not  be  fed  in  wet,  muddy  or  filthy 
places.  Their  hoofs  should  be  examined  and,  pared  when  necessary  to  remove  super- 
fluous horn.  When  the  disease  appears  in  a  small  flock  the  hoofs  should  be  trammed 
down  closely  and  the  feet  washed  or  soaked  in  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  1  ounce 
to  2}  pints  of  water,  then  dress  with  watery  solution  of  chloride  of  iron  or  with 
chloride  of  antimony,  or  preferably  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  chloride  of 
antimony  and  tincture  of  layrrh.  After  such  dressing  the  raw  surfsces  should  be 
protected  by  a  coating  of  pine  tar  or  gutta  percha  varnish.  Then  remove  the  animals 
to  a  dry,  clean  pasture.  If  the  disease  is  not  of  long  standing  this  treatment  will 
generally  effect  a  cure,  although  in  confirmed  cases  where  much  destruction  of  tissue 
has  taken  place  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  dressing  several  times. 

For  large  flocks  on  the  range  or  elsewhere  a  more  general  treatment  is  necessary. 
A  suitable  solution  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  ten  pounds  cf  copper  sulphate,  dis- 
solved in  five  gallons  of  water.  The  solution  is  put  in  troughs  two  or  three  inches 
deep.  The  sheep  after  being  driven  through  water,  preferably  running  water,  to 
cleanse  their  feet,  are.  by  using  a  narrow  chute,  made  to  pass  one  by  one  thro\igh  the 
preparation.  As  an  alternative  to  the  above,  affected  sheep  may  be  held  for  a  short 
time  on  a  floor  sprinkled  to  a  depth  of  three  inchee  with  freshly  slaked  lime. 

Canadian  sheep  men  may  be  thankful  that  tie  contagious  form  of  foot-rot  is 
almo.st  unknown  in  this  country.  The  few  cases  seen  are  as  a  rule  in  recent  importn- 
tions.  For  this  reason  imported  sheep  and  others  that  have  travelled  in  dirty  cars 
should  be  carefully  examined  on  arrival  and  treated  at  the  same  time  as  they  are 
dipped.  Prevention  of  the  trouble  is  much  cheaper  than  effecting  a  cure.  Treatment  is 
similar  to  that  described  above,  although  owing  to  the  persistent  nature  of  the  disease 
recovery  is  generally  much  more  protracted.  As  in  this  form  the  trouble  begins  in 
the  skin  of  the  interdigital  space  and  works  downwards  through  the  sensitive  lamina, 
it  is  advisable  to  dress  the  skin  between  the  dew-claws  with  a  mixtiire  of  one  part 
carbolic  acid  to  ten  parts  of  glycerine,  or  with  vaseline  twenty  parts  to  one  part  of 
iodine. 

Tioki  and  Lice. 

In  examining  sheep  for  skin  disease  it  is  well  to  remember  that  they  are  subject 
to  infestation  with  lice  and  ticks.  Of  these  the  louse  is  moat  to  be  dreaded,  both  on 
account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  multiplies  and  the  serious  effects  which  it  is 
liable  to  produce  on  the  health,  as  well  as  the  wool,  of  its  unwilling  host  The  tick, 
which  by  the  way  is  not  a  true  tick  but  really  belongs  to  the  louse  family,  while  much 
less  prolific,  develops  rapidly  and  is  most  frequently  troublesome  in  lambs,  although 
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and  b^Iy  n^riSS  See^,XV/r"*°*  ^1.^°"°'*  "'*  *PP""  *°  ^"""^l'  best  on  thin 

Stom  i.-!]!  Woniu. 

A  liberal  allowance  of  8«lt  «hn„w  kf  *  ^"'\°'^er/ooa«.  seems  to  be  a  preventive, 
pasture  shouldTLrdlS  off  and  th^j^^^^^  ^°  '°^«»*«i  districts  the 

then  moved  to  the  n«t  This  should  t  Hon  ''J  °°  T  ^'°*  ^^'  "^°"*  ^^'^  *^'y»  ^"'l 
keeps  the  sheep  fromfeedini  Jv^r  fnf^t  ^  ?°  *^"°^  *°  ^'^^^^'^  ^hia  method 
least  two  week,  a«^Sd  for  L^^f  pastures  preventing  reinfection,  as  at 
«hou«^U.er  ^plouS^o^thtr^^^  to  be  infected 

named  is  sure;*  to  T^-ch^e  fS  stomach  of 't^'^n^^  1"%""?^  ^*""'*''^  ^"^  ^««* 
inhabit.  This  treatment  hJ  C  ^^  suelstllv  ,70:^' P  ?'  '"'^''^^  '"°''^'' 
mended  by  the  authorities  there      The  K W  v  '°  ^^"^^  ^«J°"y  «nd  is  recom- 

.-olou.     Dissolve  2  oun^  o'f'Tnelv'^^?;;^^!:!^^^^^  ''^^  - 

r.r  better,  dissolve  it  in  a  quart  of  hoilinir  w«t»r  ♦k  L  \.^^"""  "^  ^"m  w««er, 
The  doses  are  .»  follows:-  ^  ^''^^'  *•"""  *"'''  *^^  remainder  and  mix. 

Lambs  three  months  old  1  ounce  of  the  solution. 
Lambs  SIX  month,  old  IJ  ounces  of  the  solution. 
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Sheep  twelve  months  old  2)  ounow  of  the  aolution. 

Sheep  eii^teen  months  old  8  ounces  of  the  solution. 

Sheep  twenty-four  months  old  8)  ounces  of  the  solution. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  give  the  right  amount  according  to  the  age  of  the  sheep. 
When  kamala  is  used  it  should  be  given  onoe  a  day  in  do"  j  from  half  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm  in  thick  gruel,  treacle  or  raw  linseed  oiL  Piciate  of  potass,  which  is  highly 
leoommended  by  continental  authorities,  is  adminir-,«red  daily  in  doses  of  from  5 
to  20  grains,  acooiding  to  age  and  weight  It  is  said  to  be  less  irritating  than  any  of 
the  other  remedies  mentioned. 

Except  in  one  or  two  localities  Canadian  sheepmen  have  not  suffered  to  any 
extent  from  the  ravages  of  this  pest 

The  Orab  Worm. 

The  grub  worm  is  found  in  the  sinues  of  the  dieep's  head.  It  i»  the  offspring  of 
the  sheep  gadfly  {astrua  ovia).  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  sheep's  nostrils  and 
when  hatched  the  worms  crawl  up  into  the  sinuses  and  become  full  grown  grubs. 

Prevention  is  undoubtedly  better  than  treatment,  although  skilful  shepherds  are 
often  able  to  relieve  the  sheep  of  their  unwelcome  guests  by  trephining  the  sinuses. 
Feed  well  and  keep  the  sheep  strong  and  healthy.  Tar  or  fish  oil  smeared  on  the 
noses  of  the  sheep  or  placed  on  the  edge  of  narrow  salt  troughs  or  around  2-inch 
auger  holes  in  a  log  in  which  salt  is  fed,  will  help  to  keep  the  files  away.  A  dark  place 
during  the  midday  heat  lessens  the  attacks  of  these  insects.  Access  to  a  piece  of 
summer  fallow  where  the  sheep  can  stamp  and  raise  a  dust  also  helps  to  discourage 
the  tormentors.  During  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September  sheep  should,  if 
at  all  possible,  be  kept  on  pastures  free  from  trees  or  shrubbery  of  any  kind. 

Tapewomt. 

The  sheep  is  known  to  harbour  more  varieties  of  the  tapewom  than  any  other  of 
our  domestic  animals  save  the  dog.  Eig^t  species  sre  found,  of  which,  however,  by 
f  ST  the  most  common  in  America  is  that  known  as  the  Tania  expanaa.  This  tapeworm 
varies  in  length  from  three  to  six  yards,  and  from  one-twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  in 
width  at  the  head  to  one-half  an  inch  at  the  tail.  It  is  composed  of  segments,  dull 
yellowish  white  in  colour,  and  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length  and  a  little  more 
in  breadth,  any  one  of  which  if  picked  up  by  another  animal  may  grow  into  a  mature 
tapeworm.  Sheep  suffering  from  tapeworm  first  show  paleness  of  the  sbn  and 
mucous  membranes,  accompanied  by  brittleness  of  the  wool  and  rapid  loss  of  con- 
dition, although  the  appetite  may  continue  good  or  even  excessive.  This  is  followed 
by  digestive  disturbances,  irregular  cud  and  offensive  breath,  bloating,  constipation  or 
diarrhoea,  the  foeces  being  ydlowish  in  colour  and  often  containing  segments  of  the 
worm.  The  sufferer  becomes  more  and  more  feeble,  and  unless  prompt  relief  is  afforded 
death  soon  follows,  usually  preceded  by  convulsions  and  violent  diarrhoea.  Fortunately 
tapeworm  is  not  very  difficult  to  eradicate.  The  sheep  should  be  fasted  for  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  An  injection  of  warm  water  given  a  few  minutes  before 
will  help  to  promote  the  rapid  action  of  the  medicine.  The  dose,  1  drachm  of  the  oil 
of  male  shield  fern  in  from  2  to  8  ounces  of  castor  oil  for  a  mature  sheep,  is  best 
given  when  the  sheep  is  standing  and  after  a  fast  of  twenty-four  hours,  as  then  most 
of  the  dose  passes  to  the  fourth  stomach.  Eamala  in  doses  of  from  1  to  IJ  drechiM 
in  thick  gruel  or  treacle,  followed  after  three  hours  by  from  8  to  4  ounces  of  castor  oil, 
is  also  often  effective.  For  small  lambs  one-fourth  of  these  doses  is  sufficient,  and 
as  the  size  and  age  incresses  the  dose  may  be  given  to  suit  In  drenching  sheep  the 
mouth  should  not  be  raised  above  the  level  of  the  eyes,  lest  part  of  the  dose  pass  into 
the  lungs.  After  beirig  twst^  *hflftp  shmild  be  shut  up  for  at  least  thirty  hours  to 
prevent  the  segments  of  the  worm  expelled  being  scattered  about  and  much  ground 
being  infected.  Subsequently  they  should  be  put  on  fresh  ground  in  order  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  reinfection.    Tapeworm  is  most  common  in  wet  years  and  in  wet,  muddy 


poMible  or  top  dNMed  with  «Jt  nitSST  5  ^S  '  ^.''""^  o^**'  ploughed  up  if 

practicable.  bS  ^Z^^'^;^Si^y,:^^  °'  *-  '''"«•    I>"PPi"«-  tould.  when 

Oid. 

in  th^L'iS-'^m:  is^iT^^^^fTs'^arf  ^w^j-'r*!' -"-  -^"^«, 

«id  wolvea.  m  ««ga  pa«  out  of  ^^^li^ZlSJ^t.  '"^"^  ^'^  '°«'' 
either  caae  under  favourable  condition.  wSg^ei^wll^  f ""  °'  "',***'"'  ^ 
The  sheep  ewallowing  these  become  infe^     T^f  ,  *^  ^°'  '^^^"^  ''^e^s. 

stomach  and  penetnrte  ite  wX  itt^t^;    ?    l?"^^  ^°"^  "™  ^'''t'^ed  in  the 

mattered  throS^?  rus:^;' a^^'^^^L^S^ 'X  f^l  °'.*'^  'T''^^ 
Those  which  reach  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  S^thJt  H«  :**«^°«™*'°°  «d  Perish. 
time  they  are  swallowed.  burrowT  t^'ough  it  tt^J^'untif  ^^  \Tu  ^f""  ^« 
development  is  reached.    In  this  stage  ma^^d^  SsuolT^.  •"'*'i^  P'""**  *°' 

transparent  bladder.  graduaUy  increa^ne^i^i,*  i,«M  *  f  """r*  ^°™  *  ""^^U 
hazel  nut  On  reachSg  the  d Sfo^  S  J^  1  T  I*-  u  ?  ^"^"'^  *°  *1^''*  «*  "^ 
monthe  after  infectk^nuLr^TnertrLlJ,  £"''7^'?  "  ^"""^  "J'*'"*  t^o 
formed  in  each  cyst,  the^h'J^^"  nruiLrr^ow'fntil'S:^^.^  ??.*^'-  "^ 
frequently  attaining  the  size  of  a  wakut     This  tUl,  •    iT  *^  ,°*  *^®  P**^«°t' 

is  only  seen  in  sh4  whose  brafns^nSbu?a\:'SJts"«^dTsX*'hT'^  i°^ 
the  symptoma  of  genuine  gid  or  sturdy  Where  ^T^^^^L-  ^^  u  •  ""^"^  Produces 
acute  inflammation  of  thaTorgan  Srallv  de?trn™^^^  m  the  brain  are  numerous 
first  month  after  mfectiorXTorSl  L  somett^r™"^  f'^°"'  *S^°^'^  °^  t^« 
most  in  evidence  in  wet  season!  i^ilStthJfn  '"'y  ^"«^-     ^«  ^««««»  « 

the  eggs  after  leaving  2e^2^;uSe  w^of^'"'^  *°  ^'^•'".«  *^«  ^^"^^"^  "^ 
common  in  the  spring  and  faul^TnTbeTlm'i'o^;^  ^"^  ''^"^^^^  »  -'^ 

make^^irapSe^aLt''  ^heTr^'^o^f  "SilTt^  t  'T^*  *^«  '^P*^-  °^  ^^ 
wasting  and  dSnSion  to  mfve  ^rhSJT  ^  ""^f  "  ^"°*"'  'oUo^ed  by 
whUe  impaired  vision  is  a  co™  flf^~  1  *"  "'^  ^°^  **'  ^^^'^^  *°  «°«  «de. 
blind.  whiTe  in  other  c^e^  on^Z  oSt  iriff^lT's'^''-  '■'°"*.™~  ^"""^  *°*«"y 
able,  or  the  eyes  may  bTdrawn  h«^Sl  a  7^'  ^^'^•"t"^*  "  frequently  notice- 
locomotive  powe«  s^n  bLme  affe^S^'?«^^  fT""'  *  ""^«°  appearand  The 
and  exhibiting,  as  ^  dwL  nS^  animal  losing  control  of  one  or  more  limbs 
these  of  courS  JLySg  STv  b^^T^'  *"^^  Pfcuharitiee  of  gait  and  actien. 
uncommon  arthis^Z    £  du«  ^  "T^'   >.  "j^'^^y  "^t^d.  death  is  not 

functional  dera^iS.'       ^  ^  **°"^  ^"'"^  inflammation  and  coneequent 

encys'S"p;^^"ar:1erS°numw1h?L"*^^^  t'^  "/°^  *^«  <"«  -^-  the 
to  show  them^lves.    T^aslcZl^L^         !  symptoms  of  tumsick  usually  begin 

with  each  coated  "fnd  In  Se  £ter  Z  Z  Tn"'*  i'T"^  ^^'  °'  «"^""«' 
performance  for  the  time  bv  tnrnJn!  «  v  •      ""'"^  frequently  concludes  the 

exhausted,  on^  to  r^mmence    te   " -trf  "  ''''°*'  "°*"  '?^°*  '*"  ^'^«°««  '*  faU« 

return.  It  S^ometir^Setirri^rr^?oft?  "f^'?.*  ."^'^^ 
a  careful  observation  of  the  vagaries  of  Se  raSnt.  l^^t  i  ^*  ""  *^*  ^'"^  ''^ 
animal  will,  as  a  rule,  turn  towwdaTj.-  .;!.  „      t^  u  •    •    °  ^'^  °°«  <^*  "iats  the 

«te^  high  S"kiS^-th?i^dTr^^  b  c&  VtSe'r  •'  ^'^^''^  ^'^  ^«*'-* 
of  the  brain  the  animal  wUl  eitherlo«  .n  ^T*  *  ^*  "  '°  *^*  posterior  part 
the  wind,  holding  i^^tZ^l^tLlZfioZ^r'  """"""^  °'  ^^"  *"™  *-'''*' 
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Skilled  shepherds  with  long  experience  of  the  disease  become  very  expert  in  locating 
the  exact  seat  of  tLo  cysis,  and  some  claim  that  when  superficially  situated  the  bone 
immediately  over  them  becomes  thin  and  softened.  When  the  affected  animal  is 
valuable  and  the  cyst  can  be  located,  the  skull  may  be  carefully  trephined  and  the 
bladder  and  its  contents  removed.  In  ordinary  cases  the  best  plan  is  undoubtedly  to 
slaughter  the  afiecteJ  sheep  and  bum  the  head.  If  the  latter  is  eaten  by  a  dog,  wolf 
or  fox,  the  worm  grows  in  this  new  host  to  maturity  and  produces  eggs.  This  round 
is  kept  up.  It  is  well  also  to  rid  the  farm  of  dogs,  or  if  this  is  impossible,  to  rid  the 
dogs  of  tapeworms  by  giving  them  at  least  twice  a  year,  after  starving  them  for 
twenty-four  hours,  a  full  dose  of  some  reliable  vermifuge,  such  as  kamala,  areca  nut 
or  male  fern,  followed  by  a  purgative.  The  dogs  undergoing  this  treatment  should 
be  kept  shut  up  and  all  material  passed  by  them  carefuUy  burned  or  treated  with 
quicklime.  Inquiry  recently  made  indicates  that  gid  is  almost  unknown  among 
Canadian  sheep,  but  imported  sheep,  and  especially  imported  dogs,  should  be  closely 
watched  for  some  time  after  arrival. 

Acute  Indigettion. 

Acute  indigestion  in  sheep  frequently  takes  the  form  known  as  hoven  or  bloai, 
which  consists  of  the  fermentation  of  food  and  the  consequent  formation  of  gas  iu 
the  first  stomach  or  rumen.  It  is  ^t^aerally  due  to  sudden  change  of  food,  and  is 
most  often  seen  when  hungry  sheep  are  turned  into  clover,  rape  or  alfalfa,  or  allowed 
to  have  access  to  frozen  turnip  tops.  Under  such  circumstances  it  not  unfrequently 
affects  a  considerable  number  of  animals  at  once,  in  which  event  it  is  necessary  to  take 
prompt  measures  to  avert  heavy  loss.  If  observed  in  the  early  stages  a  good  remedy 
is  half  an  ounce  of  hypo-sulphite  of  soda  mixed  with  a  drachm  of  ginger  in  i  a 
pint  of  water,  to  be  followed  later,  unless  permanent  and  effective  relief  is  obtained, 
by  from  4  to  6  ounces  of  raw  linseed  oil,  to  which  may  be  added  i  an  ounce  of 
turpentine. 

If  the  distension  is  extreme  the  paunch  may  be  tapped  with  a  trocar  and  canula. 
This  is  done  on  the  left  side  at  a  point  midway  between  the  point  of  the  hip  and  the 
last  rib,  and  a  similar  distance  from  the  transverse  process  of  the  backbone,  which 
may  be  felt  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  pauncL  It  is  necessary,  especially  in  fat 
animals,  to  be  careful  in  locating  the  seat  of  operation,  as  otherwise  serious  injury  may 
result  to  one  or  other  of  the  internal  organs.  The  wool  should  be  carefully  parted  so 
as  to  avoid  the  carrying  of  strands  into  the  wound  to  cause  subsequent  irritation  and 
suppuration.  Every  sheep  owner  should  keep  a  trocar  and  canula  where  it  can  be 
found  at  a  moment's  notice.  Where  the  proper  instrument  is  not  available  it  may,  in 
an  emergency,  be  better  to  risk  puncturing  the  paunch  with  a  jwcket  knife  rather  than 
let  the  animal  die  unrelieved,  but  the  practice  cannot  be  recommended,  inasmuch  as 
when  the  paunch  begins  to  collapse,  some  of  its  contents  are  almost  certain  to  escape 
into  the  abdominal  cavity  unless  the  opening  is  protected  by  the  canula. 


Spasmodic  Colic. 

Spasmodic  colic  is  an  affection  of  a  different  nature,  and  although  sometimes  due 
to  the  causes  mentioned  as  producing  acute  indigestion,  is  more  apt  to  be  produced 
by  other  dietetic  errors  such  as  the  feeding  of  lambs  with  cows'  milk  or  changing 
them  too  suddenly  and  completely  from  a  milk  diet  to  solid  food.  It  may  also  be 
induced,  both  in  lambs  and  in  adult  sheep,  by  acrid  herbs  or  by  any  unusual  diet. 
The  pain  should  be  relieved  by  the  administration  of  an  anodyne  mixture  such  as  a 
teaapoonf  111  ench  of  laudanum  and  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  dissolved  with  a  teaspoonf  ul  o^ 
ginger  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  soda  in  J  a  pint  of  water.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  follow  up  with  a  dose  of  raw  linseed  oil  in  order  to  relieve  the  bowels  and  remove 
the  irritant,  for  which  purpose  also  injections  of  warm  water  will  be  found  useful. 


Fig.  70— Suffolk  Rail). 
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•  Conitipation  or  StretohM. 

Constipation  is  not  uncommon  in  sheep  that  are  kept  on  coarse  drv  feed     Tl.«  «.„. 

Inflammation  of  the  Bowels. 

altho^hTfn^ole^th^r^  '"^'^"  '°.^""^'^'  "  "'•"-*  -''—  -  "I'-P. 

symptoms  ^.eraUy  associated  wirtre^amtgiratve^Thesv^^^^^^^  ""   ^°   ^ 
are  aim  lar  to   those  of  po1;«    k,.»   ™     u  .  aoove.     Ibe  symptoms  prtbcnted 

sbdomind  paVn  £Z  pre«n       Thl  ^-T,"'*"^'  "^°^'"*  *"**   "'"°«^  '^°'«*«"t 
application   of   mustard    to   th«   ^M  ^^^^  "'*'  sometimes  be  afforded  by  the 

Diarrhoea. 

time  on  alkaH  lands   aTa  tiioi  h.vt  i  "'°°'*  "^"^P  *"™«^  f°'  *»»«  «'«* 

alkali.     Treatment  <;o;;Ut;^•nrmo^Tn^ir^;iS^^^^^  ''°^'^''*^  7'^'' 

cuanging  the  diet  to  drv  feed  of  .  «;™WI«  ^i,        1     '  r}  .        *°"'*>°»  ««U8e8  and  by 

trouble  is  evi^Jl^VuTte^n  effort  :?tS«TLriH"  T'^iT  ""*  "^^"  «•" 
process  by  the  administration  ofTmiH  laxati"  ^ndlor  J,'  ''"*-*>«". /«>  """"t  the 
castor  oil  may  be  given,  combine?  »j/k  J  '  T  ^o'thjs  Purpose  a  few  ounces  of 
ginger.  Should  tLEh«r~W  after  thi-?f  f  ""t  °^  '""^"'^  "'«'  «'°""d 
administration  of  atS-S^  oTflC  tSe  o^^V^  "-f*.*'  't""^  *«  combatted  by  the 
stimulant,  should  the^  of  I^!S'b^Sed"''  "''*"  °'  ^  ""^  "  "«'« 

WooIBalliL 
this  reason  lambs  should  hi  dippS  ^hfr  J  5.  the  ^  »f^  common  cause,  and  for 
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Derangement  of  the  Urinary  Orfani. 

Many  of  the  diseaseo  affecting  the  kidneys  and  bladder  of  other  species  of  anitnak 
are  almost  unknown  in  the  sheep,  and  when  they  do  occur,  being  difficult  of  diagno«$i>i, 
arc  seldom  recognized  and  still  less  frequently  succewfully  treated.  Trouble  is  occa- 
sionally caused,  especially  in  male  animals,  by  the  formation  of  calculi,  which,  how- 
ever, seldom  give  rise  to  definite  symptoms  except  when  lodged  in  the  urethra.  In 
this  situation  they  give  rise  to  serious  difficulty  in  passing  urine,  and  are,  in  fact,  th<? 
most  frequent  cause  of  what  is  known  as  '  stoppage  of  the  water.'  The  formation  of 
calculi  is  induced  by  the  too  free  use  of  highly  nitrogenous  foods  and  those  rich  in 
sugar  and  phosphates.  Among  the  articles  of  diet  held  by  different  authorities  to  he 
responsible  are  peas,  beana,  maize,  mangels  and  new  mown,  clover.  The  condition  is 
also  more  frequent  in  limestone  districts,  especially  where  the  water  supply  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  lime  salta.  The  affected  sheep  generally  lies  down,  and  on  being 
made  to  rise  gives  a  peculiar  spinal  jerk,  followed  in  some  cases  by  the  passage  of  e 
few  drops  of  water.  He  is  very  uneasy  and  restless,  changing  his  position  frequently, 
respiration  is  hurried,  and  often  each  breath  is  accompanied  by  a  painful  grunt.  Tho 
urine  passed  is  thick  and  cloudy;  the  appetite  fails;  fits  of  shivering  follow,  niid 
unless  relief  is  afforded  the  bladder  ruptures  or  acute  urine  poisoning  sets  in,  either 
of  these  conditions  being  rapidly  fatal.  When,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  the 
obstruction  is  at  or  near  the  external  opening  of  the  urethra,  relief  can  often  be  givm 
by  clipping  away  the  wool,  and  removing  the  accumulation,  which  is  often  more  of  a 
sabulous  mass  than  an  actual  stone.  Often  the  urethra  is  simply  blocked  by  a  mass 
of  sediment  behind  the  worm-like  appendage  at  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  in  such  ca-'^cs 
when  manipulation  fails,  the  worm  itself  may  be  removed,  thus  affording  relief.  In 
all  cases  iri  which  the  obstruction  is  situated  in  front  of  the  peculiar  flexure  of  the 
urethra  which  characterizes  that  passage  in  sheep  as  well  as  in  cattle,  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  secure  its  dislodgment  by  gentle  massage,  fomentations  and  the  injection 
of  olive  oil  into  the  urethra.  Actual  incision  into  the  urethra  is  difficult  and  dangerous, 
and  should  not  be  attempted  by  any  one  except  a  skilled  operator,  and  even  then  only 
as  a  last  resort.  Medicinal  treatment  is  of  little  value,  although  the  administration 
of  belladonna  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  may  occasionally  assist  in  reliev- 
ing the  tension  of  the  parts.  Benefit  sometimes  follows  the  administration  of  a  dose 
of  physic,  and  in  these  cases  Epsom  salt  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  most  suitable 
agent.  The  dose  is,  for  a  full  grown  sheep,  about  six  ounces  dissolved  with  a  handful 
of  salt  and  two  drachma  of  ginger  in  at  least  u  quart  of  warm  water. 


Abortion. 

Abortion  may  be  caused  in  different  ways.  Injur'  ai  sustained  by  crowding  through 
doors,  hooks  from  cattle,  or  chasing  by  dogs  have  caused  many  a  ewe  to  give  birth  to 
an  immature  lamb,  usually  dead.  Ergotized  grain  or  hay,  smutty  grain  or  its  straw, 
frozen  turnip  or  beet  tops  and  impure  water  are  other  sources  of  this  trouble.  Careful 
management,  clean,  sound  food  and  pure  water  are  the  best  preventives  of  sporadic 
abortion.  Some  of  the  symptoms  are  a  loss  of  appetite,  dullness  and  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  ewe  to  isolate  herself  .om  the  flock.  Generally  abortion  takes  place  before  any 
symptoms  are  noticed,  but  it  is  occasionally  necessary  to  remove  the  foetus  and  placenta 
lest  blood  poisoning  set  in.  Both  foetus  and  afterbirth  should  in  all  cases  be  burned, 
and  the  uterus  flushed, out  twice  a  day  for  several  days  with  a  three  per  cent  solution 
of  creolin  in  warm  water. 

Epizootic  abortion  is  caused  by  a  germ  allied  to  the  common  moulds.  It  is  con- 
tagious and  spreads  rapidly  through  a  flock  unless  proper  precautions  ar«  taken.  An 
animal  which  has  aborted  should  be  at  once  removed  Irota  the  flock,  and  the  uterus 
injected  with  the  creolin  solution  mentioned  above.  Foetus,  afterbirth,  etc.,  should  be 
burned,  and  the  place  where  the  main  flock  are  kept  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned. 
All  bedding  should  be  burned  and  the  floors  covered  with  sawdust  containing  ten  per 
cent  by  weight  of  crude  carbolic  acid.    The  walls  and  ceilings  should  be'  whitewashed 
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with  lime  and  carbolic  ncid  in  the  proportion  of  one  pount'  of  commercial  carbolic  acid 
to  each  five  gallons  of  lime  wash.  llama  that  have  served  affected  ewr«  should  be 
disinfected  by  syringing  into  the  sheath  a  five  per  cent  solution  of  creolin,  or  a  1  to 
1,000  solution  of  bi-chloride  of  mercury.  For  this  purpose  a  fountain  syringe  is  the 
most  convenient  instrument.  Such  rama  should  not  be  used  again  for  breeding  until 
a  considerable  time  has  elapsed. 

ETenion  of  the  Womb. 

Some  time  after  the  birth  of  a  lamb  (usually  a  case  of  difficult  parturition),  a  rod 
bladder-like  body  may  be  seen  protruding  from  the  vulva.  This  is  due  generally  to  a 
weakened  condition  of  the  ewe,  and  consequently  of  the  ligaments  by  which  the  womb 
is  attached,  and  also  the  failure,  owing  to  exhaustion,  of  the  os  uteri  to  close  normally. 
It  frequently  follows  the  retention  of  the  afterbirth,  when  the  whole  organ  is  ejected, 
togethe'  with  the  membranes.  In  such  cases  the  placenta  should  be  separated  at  each 
cotyledon  to  prevent  bleeding.  After  removing  the  placenta  or  afterbirth,  the  organ 
itself  and  the  surrounding  parts  should  be  washed  clean  with  a  two  per  cent  solution 
of  creolin  or  carbolic  acid.  Next  have  an  assistant  place  the  ewe  on  her  back  and 
grasping  her  hind  legs  raise  her  hindquarters  nearly  a  foot  above  the  floor  or  ground. 
In  this  position  the  womb  may  be  most  easily  returned.  The  operator  should  next 
flush  out  the  womb  with  a  pint  of  luke  warm  water  in  which  a  little  powdered  alum 
has  been  dissolved.  The  ewe  should  K°  tied  up  for  a  few  days  in  a  narrow  stall  by 
iierself,  with  the  bedding  built  up  in  such  a  way  that  her  hind  parts  are  about  6  inches 
higher  than  her  front  parts.  If  straining  continues  and  does  not  yield  to  medicinal 
treatment,  a  simple  truss  may  be  applied  in  the  manner  familiar  to  most  shepherds. 
Stitching  the  vulva  is  not  recommended,  although  it  may  be  necessary  when  the 
attendant  does  not  know  how  to  make  and  apply  the  truss.  In  no  case  should  more 
than  two  or  three  stitches  be  inserted. 

Sore  Teati. 

Wet,  cold  weather  aiJ  damp  or  wet  quprters  cause  sore  teats  in  ewes.  Sometimes 
the  lamba  bit«  the  teats  because  of  a  lack  of  milk  to  satisfy  their  appetites.  Any  good 
healing  salve  will  prove  beneficial.  Equal  parts  of  sweet  oil  and  glycerine  applied  two 
or  three  times  a  day  has  given  good  results. 

Caked  Udder. 

Swollen  udder  is  a  common  ailment  at  lambing  time  and  again  when  the  Iambs 
are  weaned.  The  heaviest  milkers  are  most  subject  to  it.  The  majority  of  cases  are 
traceable  to  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  shepherd.  Heavy  feeding  before  lambing  time 
is  a  frequent  cause ;  exposure  to  draughts  or  a  wet  bed  are  responsible  for  many  bad 
eases.  These  are  easily  avoided.  At  weaning  time,  to  prevent  swelling,  the  ewes 
should  be  milked  out  for  two  or  three  successive  mornings,  and  this  should  be  con- 
tinued in  such  as  show  any  tendency  to  cake. 

Inflammation  of  the  Udder  or  Garget. 

Inflammation  of  the  udder  or  garget  is  a  very  serious  condition,  and  not  at  all 
uncommon.  It  may  follow  caked  udder  or  may  be  induced  by  exposure  to  cold  and 
wet,  particularly  the  latter,  to  bruises  from  the  head  of  the  lamb  or  from  lying  on 
stones  or  dry,  lumpy  soil.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  wet  seasons  and  occasionally 
causes  the  death  of  the  ewe  from  mortification.  Instances  are  on  record  where  the 
sp^ifn;  contagious  inflammation  of  the  udder  which  affects  cows,  has  been  transmitted 
to  ewes  occupying  the  same  quarters.  In  the  treatment  of  severe  cases  of  caked  udder 
or  of  inflammation  of  that  organ,  it  is  advisable  to  administer  about  4  ounces  of  Epsom 
salt  dissolved  in  J  a  pint  of  warm  water.    Bathe  the  udder  with  water  as  warm  aa 
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can  be  borne  for  at  leaat  half  an  hour,  then  dry  thorou«hl»  and  rub  well  .Sth  .« 
ment  compoaed  of  lard  8  parts,  belladonna  1  narL     kI^  rKl^L     •  V  """" 

quarter,  and  repeat  the  local  treotment  .rioni^     T*         ♦  ^""  '"  oomfort.Ll, 

M^l^It:^  WT  "'  '"^"*"*  '''''  •''""*'  »"  '»'-'->  -^  •  ••"•'P  knife  and  tr.,i 

AbKMMI. 

brui;t!":r:tL''c^p'.?ati:er.~^^^^^^^^^  --^^  -?"-^  •■> 

definitely  aaoertained  the  ab«^.  VhtldTTpen^'  ^d  the  tlHiSuS  wh;  '^ 
2  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  in  warm  water  Thi.  nbonM  L  !^  ♦i^'f  T  * 
time  until  the  wound  heal..  "^  ^  repeated  from  timo  to 

Goitre. 

beneftrroSt  r  to-rheT^S^?^^^^^^^^^ 

frequently  aren  in  lamb.,  c.uaing  heavy  L     AXr^LrZ^^^'l^^Zl 
cau.e.    It  ,.  conaideied  hereditary,  while  it  I.  alao  undoubtedly°°n  «,m?^  dl  t 
malnutrition,  apparently  ariung  from  certain  condition,  of  .oil  mTwUH'  1 
■"T^^^  unde«tood.    Inaufficient  eiercioe.  the  matir^  of  overfat  ra^n/  ' 
inbreeding  and  weakly  con.titution.  are  other  cauM.  S^n   hntW  '    •         u  u,    T"*' 

Catarrli. 

which  caae  the  lining  memb«ne.  of  the  nil  iXT  threat  a^^tTtl^^f"''  'I 
and  intestine,  may  become  affected     Deathf«^^^'.     ?f  '    ?-,  «^*«',*^  "^omach 
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mere  weather  or  draughu.  or  a  continu^  hlll°  ?  5  '"**'.'*''  "'"•  Eipoaure  to 
l-s  ^vere  inflammation  of  tLeve^Tl ?!'*'"*  '*'/*  «5<^«'"'"«IIy  c«u««  mo,«  or 
tnem.  a.  in  fact  in  all  aerere  « JT  th.  T!^  i  '  "'**  /°''«^"««tly  affected,  and  in 
conoist.  in  examining  t^Z  ^T^'o^i^hoZ' ::L'1  'T  ^"^  "P''"''  T«-tn.e;" 
if  po«ible.  A  litUe  cocaine  8oTut  "7  which  ^'n  i  *"•  ''  ^JTT'  '*'°"'**  ^  """""^ 
especinlly  convenient  in  dealing  w°th  thi.  in.^?-  ""^"'H  ''""  "y  •^'"KK'«t.  !• 
ca««.  the  eye.  ahould  be  we  1  ?.thJd  will  war™  "  r*'";  '"  '*•'••  "'  '"  «»  o^^er 
«r.if«i  of  sulphate  of  ainc  to  1  ounToT  wat^  XuTdt:  '^I'L"^''!^  »  •"'"♦'""  °'  ^ 
droppor  or  a  small  glass  syriugo     A  milH  l-«»'  ^  '"t'oduced  with  an  ordinary 

recommended  and  it^s  welYt  "^^tit  the  em  W  '  '*  '"'*  "  '""*''•"  '''''*  "  ^«  »^ 
Enzootic  ophthalmia  is   of  «,..«  !^  *       "  exposure  to  strong  light. 

.c.  isolate  at  on'ce  at  th^'p  haTn^aor  'y^":;"*  '7  *'''  "T"  '*  "  "^"""« 
eiamination.  the  trouble  is  found  to  ^d,^ITr,\u  K  "^  "^""^  ^°«  '"  *hich.  on 
oth«r  well  defined  local  cavae  "  *°  ^''^  '"'"'^  «f  •«"«  foreign  body  or 
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THE  OAWADIAN  WOOI.  nrBtTBTRT. 

Sbeep  raiaing  in  Canada  is  carried  on  mure  fur  the  production  of  mutton  thuii  „i 
wool.  That  ii  to  say  the  iirat  objtict  of  the  Canadian  abtiep  raiier  ia  to  proilucu  muitu  i, 
and  aecondly  to  Ki't  what  he  can  without  special  care  for  bis  annual  crop  ol'  w..  i 
In  this  roapect  the  slieep  raiaing  conditions  in  Canada  do  not  differ  materiali.v  ir.in 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  world  where  advanced  amriculture  in  carried  on.  .Si  iip!. 
wool  growinK  cannot  be  maintained  in  any  country  where  land  has  any  t-onNid.  rM,l. 
value.  Aa  civilization  has  advanced  and  the  processes  of  agriculture  have  inipnMil, 
one  country  after  another  has  ceased  to  grow  wool  for  itself  alone;  mutton  has  Ur.,u>.- 
the  principal  and  wool  the  incident  of  the  buainesa.  This  transition  was  acconipli^h.  i 
in  England  first  by  the  improvement  of  the  Leicester,  the  Southdown  and  the  iliriip 
shire.  France  by  alow  degrees  transformed  the  Kambouillet  Merino  into  a  muti  ji 
breed  of  no  mean  quality.  Australia  and  also  New  Zealand  are  becoming  niiittoi, 
shipping  countries,  nnd  the  United  States  is  rapidly  getting  away  from  the  fine  w,.  II,  ! 
bret>ds  to  crosses  of  British  varieties  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  productinn  , 
mutton.  It  is  towiird  this  end  that  Argentine  breeders  find  it  profitable  to  pay  Kn-ii-i; 
farmers  long  prices  for  Lincoln  rama,  while  the  game  motive  prompts  the  demniKJ  ir ,(; 
the  ranges  of  the  Western  States  for  Canadian-bred  long-woolled  malea. 

Canada  has  never  given  special  attention  to  wool  raising.  True,  the  founl nioi: 
atocks  of  the  western  range  bands  appSronched  more  nearly  the  wool  than  the  iiuntM, 
type,  but  each  succeeding  year  finds  an  improvement  in  the  direction  of  the  imitti  n 
«ide.  with  a  corresponding  tendency  towards  coarser  wool.  Much  Canadian  wo„l  is  4 
excellent  qunlity  as  oompaml  with  it«  own  class  from  other  countries,  but  the  virt 
general  lack  of  care  given  to  its  production  and  handling  has  given  it  a  rather  1 
indifferent  standing  in  the  wool  markets  of  the  world.  As  a  matter  of  fnot  tlif 
Canadian  wool  supply  has  little  interest  for  the  large  wool  markets.  The  entire  rxpor  ■ 
able  8upp\,v  is  not  great  and  it  is  of  so  mixed  a  character  that  more  than  very  mmpro 
shipments  of  definite  clnasea  are  out  of  the  question.  Our  total  annual  export  h:-\»  ;. .( 
for  a  number  of  years  reached  two  million  pounds— about  one-fifth  of  the  tntnl  shorn  | 
crop — and  the  great  proportion  of  this  has  gone  to  the  Fnited  States. 

The  Annual  Crop. 

The  annual  wool  clip  of  Canada  in  recent  years  amounts  in  round  nuinlicrj  to] 
twelve  million  pounds,  divided  by  provinpe.s  about  as  follows: — 

Lbs. 

British  Columbia P.^.OOO 

Alberta dM.OOO 

Saskatchewan 496.000 

Manitoba 1.35.500 

Ontario 5,519,600 

Quebec , 2,670,000 

New  Bruiiawick 986,vXKJ 

Nova  Scotia l,189,f>(X) 

Prince  Edward  Ijsland 385,500 

Total 12,108,000 

TLcst;  figures  represeiit  the  total  wclifiits  at  the  farms,  including  both  wa.-iitd  r.ui 
unwashed  wool.     In  the  province  of  Ontario  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  wool  iil 
washed.    West  of  a  line  drawn  north  from  Kingston  the  usual  practice  is  to  wash  tliej 
wool  on  the  sheep,  whereas  east  of  that  line,  also  in  Quebec  and  the  maritiiue  pro-I 
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vince..  tub  wMhinir  i«   the  rule.     In   the  wwUrn   provii.i>,^   wool  wiu.hi.,»  i.  littl„ 
pr.ct.^  by  the  .h«.p  r.i«.r..  .„d  thon  only  i,.  HrhiJl  ToI.Z l^,.  "p  ^J^ 

^.-c^ntmued.    Pr.ctu.all.v  .11  our  r«n«e  w...l  i,  n,..rketed  i„  the  «m  J  wh    a      co  Z 
during  the  dry.  w.rm  weather  which  is  fre-,uentl.v  ,„ort.  or  Im  windy 

|)rodu(-o  n  relatively  fine  grade  of  wo.,1  whil..  »t .   ,     „-       i  fl,   i  distruts 

than  of  long-wool  oharacter.  .  m IdiTion  t  '^^'^■1^T  "  rT""  r"''V 
^.tion.  .ferred  to.  ^ore  e.,K.cially  JZr,u,'  Ji.^.' ^-^Z  ^Tl  i^J^ 
uhle  influence  on  the  woo  as  rcKnrdB  softnf*^.  .  (.vmr  i  "''^  .  '^  **  **o"  "/""o"'- 
.oction^  fully  «0  per  cent  ofX  cujtX. ,  "'"  hW  ll^  il^r  '"i'^"  '"  '''''•« 
combing,  wher,.,,,  the  crop  «horn  in  L^u,u  ,„  w..,  ,  Lr  '  >  K*^"'  T"'  "' 
.-f  Quel,...  tlH.  pn.,v.rti«„  of  long  con.i.i  ..     ,„,.    "t     ..li!,    ••;    .:  ^f""  ""^  ^^'^^ 

wantd'^£t^^Si,?£'„5'^  ^;!«--'.-a....l..:.ches;f8a«lcatche- 
appronching  1. 000.0^7  "1?;  le  g;"  •'"  ^,  ''u';.  "t  """I;.?*!:?  ^^"'^  ""^ 
..ound.  of  scoured  wool  i«  clashed  aTflne  mCnM,,  \T'.  ,'""  ^^'T  '"  .'""'T 
finct  grown  in  other  provinces  and  <K.arsrr  th  ^    V   V     ",^"""  ^^l"  •''" 

The  Export  Trade. 

tnnff  had  been  restored,  the  amount  fell  to  about  1  onnnnn  •^*^'"  !"*"  y.*^"'-  w***""  ^^e 
22,000  pounds.  Since  then  it  h«,  kII  ^  "  1  ^'T'  P*'""''''  "'"'  *"  ^"^^  ♦"  «""«' 
1.000.0(K)  to  about  2S500S  ttl  '""■'"  '^''"^*«"*'  "'""'"^  ^--  «  ""le  ""'!" 

in.  wrorif"fc^v"of  firi^chrLr  ''z  ^^-^if  i-  ^'•^  ^-^^^  stnt«,-comb- 
^srtrhrtn^£HS  -^^ ""-  - 

wools  classed  as  CotTwold T^cesX  '  .H  ?•       ,"       "  '^T*  "  I'^'^^*"'*'"*"*'  i«   "hown 

tlin   T  ritf'fl    Sfot--   ->         I    I,  1.      1    1        """    I"    J'n.V   <llll>    on    dirt,   all    our   wool    irninr,   tr, 

Combing   (Leicester.   Lincoln   and   CotswoldV    10 'inn  ^     /        ,    ?•       '^  Pounds: 

.»-.„  .00,,  „«.  ^„„...  „„™Hr,S'j,r,  xt\s;:;-;„s;"i-'! 
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dead,  filthy,  etc.)  650  pounds.  The  first  of  these  claasea  U  in  very  limited  demand  in 
Canada  and  goes  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  the  others  are  practically  all  used  ui. 
in  Canadian  mills. 

The  exports  to  Great  Britain  hnve  only  once  exceeded  half  a  million  pounds  in 
one  year  (1879).  when  640,000  pounds  were  shipped.  Trior  to  1887  fairly  lar^ 
shjpmente  were  made  each  year,  but  from  that  year  until  1896  little  or  no  Canndinn 
wool  found  Its  way  to  Great  Britain.  Since  that  time  the  average  has  been  abt.ut 
200.000  pounds,  the  quantity  for  1906  being  200,039,  and  for  nine  months  of  IDd? 
223,347  pounds.  Except  for  a  few  lota  of  range  wool  the  exports  to  Great  Britiiin" 
nave  consisted  of  washed  clothing  wool. 

Domestic  Connunption. 

The  comparatively  small  export  of  wool  leaves  about  10.000,000  pounds  of  shorn 
crop  for  domestic  use.  It  is  impossible  to  properly  estimate  the  quantity  that  is  still 
workod  up  at  the  farm.  In  New  Brunswick,  Quebec  and  to  some  slight  extent  in  tlm 
other  provinces,  home  carding  and  spinning  are  still  in  vogue,  and  no  doubt  consi.irr- 
able  wool  IS  used  m  the  homes  for  making  mnttresses,  quilts,  etc.  The  quantities  u-^n] 
m  these  ways  are  year  by  year  decreasing  thus  aupmenting  the  supply  to  be  taken 
cnro  of  ,n  the  mills.  In  addition  to  8.000,000  to  fl,000.000  pounds  of  home  grown 
wool  consumed  m  the  Canadian  mills  large  quantities  of  imported  wools  are  brouKlit 

inn?    i.^®"'''  **"'  ^^°"  *°**'"*  •''""«  ^^'  ^^^^'  ^^^'  and  the  first  nine  months  ^f 

onJo'-!^,"  quantities  imported  were  respectively  as  follows:  7.617.211.  6.311.837.  anJ 
3  928.791  pounds.  These  wools,  with  slisht  exception,  are  said  to  consist  of  fino 
Merino  qualities  such  ns  are  not  grown  ih  Canada,  and  are  required  in  the  mnnn- 
facture  of  fine  goods,  such  as  flannels,  fine  tweeds,  meltons,  beavers,  whipcords  cov.-rt 
cloths  and  fine  rugs.  These  wools  also  enter  very  largely  into  the  manufaeturo  „f 
underwear  and  other  fine  knitted  goods. 

The  mills  using  Canadian  wools  manufacture  such  staple  lines  as  blanket, 
mackinaws.  friezes,  etofl's.  tweeds,  homespuns,  sweaters,  yarns,  etc..  each  of  which  lill^ 
a  large  place  in  the  requirements  of  the  ever  increasing  population.  Many  of  the 
amaller  mills  depending  upon  the  local  wool  supply  use  Canadian  wools  almost 
exclusively.  These  manufacture  several  lines  of  goods,  and  in  this  way  consume  tlm 
different  grades  of  wool  produced.  With  few  exceptions  what  may  be  termed  the 
large  miUs  import  most  of  their  wool  and  mix  with  it  a  little  Canadian  and  a  certain 
proportion  of  shoddy  and  of  cotton. 

♦K.  P"*  *^T  ^'"  "'''^Jf  ^  a  strong  demand  for  the  substantial  goods  made  fro„, 
the  finer  grades  of  Canadian  wool  admits  of  no  argument.     Their  wearing  qualiti«, 

tf^riwnii'-'T L'^''*""  '"1  *^"  "r  \''T^  °*  '^'  "'^"^  population.  Just  now 
the  fashions  m  both  men's  and  women^  clothing  call  for  a  fine  fabric  presentinp  « 
amooth  surface.  These  are  made  from  Cape.  Australian  and"  other  Merino  wools.  an,i 
in  the  cheaper  grades  shoddy  and  cotton  are  very  largely  utilised.  Sooner  or  Inter 
however,  the  fashions  will  change  and  the  coarser  fabrics  will  command  the  attention 
of  the  PU'chasmg  public.  The  reversion  to  Canadian  wool  goods  will  be  hastene,!  l,v 
reason  of  the  short  life  of  the  composite  cloth,  which  soon  shows  wear  on  the  expo.,.! 
parts.  C  oths  carrying  a  high  percentage  of  shoddy  and  cotton  soon  lose  shape.  It  is 
this  peculiarity  of  the  popular  clothing  that  gives  much  work  to  the  numerous  repair 
shops  and  pressing  wardrobes  that  are  springing  up  in  every  town  and  city.  It  is  Lfe 
l°JI^'^l  ^  J5^  t''™  '"  men's  clothes,  more  especially  business  suits,  will  revert 
toward  the  tweeds  such  ns  are  readily  made  in  Canadian  mills  from  Canadian  wook. 
replacing  the  smooth  imported  worsteds  now  so  generally  worn. 

Defect!  of  Canadian  Wool. 

IiACK    OF  UNirOBUrrT. 

raising,  and  where  the  climate  is  never  severe,  presents  defects  that  are  complaine,!  of 


in 

the  manufacturer  of  spccid  lin J  »!.!..  f     ^'^  ^^"  P'"'*^"^*  «>  difficulty  to 

mm  to  re-Bort  them.  S  fdeLt  wSr^^r^J  ':*?  '"'^«^.»°»«  «"'J  P-y  ^nea  at  hi« 
that  eitenaive  Canadian  wool  m-M  1  «*°*'!>"«  ""*''  *«  so  increase  our  aheep  stocks 
of  the  output,  r  h^icrtTtrin2„"r'  ^''^^''^''  ^'^^  el"««ify  and  take  care 
12.()00.C00,^und«of  .L™Ltd    ;r^^^^^^^  Ti  """  °^  -- 

compared  with  the  annual  yield  in  K  R,^;  ?'°*^;^"  P""°'l«  "f  P»»*d  wool  it  may  be 
may  be  added  700,OOO.oS)^^^as  ^Crte^  ^117'  ''"'"^'T  ^"•"^*'  *°  '^^'^^^ 
year.     Of   these  combined   quantiiTiSut^^  onr*""''';"'^  "'"""  "^'^  '-""^•^ 
Britain,  the  remaining  316 000 0^)^."^!^''°*'  f"'"'"   "«   consumed    in 
Great  Britain  is  a  definite  one  offirar^rT^^^"^  ^''^'^^^-     ^^^  ''""^   '"dustry  of 
the  manufacturers  and  The  gjJefAeXf^r'  •^°'"r"^''"^  '^'  °"«"«°»  °f  ^oth 
London  wool  ealea  organiwd  th«t  .L        t       ^^  ""^  ''^  «'*""t«l-     So  well  arc  the 
secured  by  mail  orTSnal  LamiraL.fof  T "  ""^  'S''^  '"''^  ^^^  --^- 
the  different  lots  are  clSsaiS  and  i^JaWuS  "^E'lir'    ^^'n  ""'"^  "^  "'  P^"^"'^^ 
offerings  in  the  forenoons  from  Zhrmlrtn"  tK   7?      "'?'  "  '°^^  *°  "'""i"*'  ^l'« 
sales  are  in  progress  purchases  reintSentlvl.t    V^''  ^^*^™°°"  '^«"  <•'« 
marked  in  the  morning.    Rather  tLllnll        L^A^  ^T  reference  to  the  catalogue 
to  claaaify.  some  of  our  lar^st  mlnufa^^^^^^^^^  ""'^  Canadian  wools,  which  are  difficult 
qualities  required.  ^     manufacturers  purchase  at  the  London  sales  the  exact 
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Canadt'^irdraL'^^TlarXfrorL^^^^^^^^  r\'""^'  ^^^  ^"  "-* 

wmters.  necessitating  housing  afd^l^^f^  nj"  f  j^^fllJf  ""'*"'^  °"  '°"«  Canadian 
of  the  vegetable  matter  found  in  ou^  wS^^  iJ ^Z!-^^"!'  *"*  '^^P""""*  for  much 
not  careful  to  clean  their  farma  of  bum  with  ^^  ,?' J°°  i"""^  '^^^P  "'^^--s  are 

infested  with  each  recurring  TJtumn'  '  '^"''  *^'*  *^"  ^^^  »>««>'»«  badly 

eome^oSt^^rhe'Toof'^orr'Itt  ^^^^^^^^^  -^  ^^^  "»d  assuredly 

process  known  as  carbo^zing  In  the  ZZ  nf  °  \^^  '^''"''"«  machinery  or  a 
removed,  but  for  carding  caJbonki,^  is  W  °^„'''""''»°«  """t  of  the  chaff,  etc..  is 
of  treating  in  an  acid  bath  "nd  rS.,  thll!^  ^  °'*'""7-  '^^«  ^'^^  ^ons  sts 
t  there  for  sufficient  time  to  ,lluce  afl  vte^rm."tl!  '^  '^"*  'I'  '^««^'  ^°''*'°* 
by  a  special  precess.  According ^8omeTthoL•t,^^i°  -"^  •'  '  "''•'=''  '"  "'"'''^'^  »"» 
wool  and  renders  it  harsh,  while  o^eniaTm  ^15>^fi^°"""' ^t^'^  ^«''''«"«  *»>« 
At  any  rate  the  process  is  expensive  and  th^  -^1  '*  "  °°l^  '''«''*'^  damaged, 

properly  constructed  racks.  cSTf^int  Z./™''"  ^'^",*^*  ••'"•  ^he  use  of 
protection  of  the  sheep  from  bum  wS^n  «  1  ^  °"  *  ''^*''°  ''"'^'«'«  ""d  the 
of  Canadian  wool.  ''°"'*^  «°  "  '°°»  ^«y  toward  increasing  the  value 

OOTTED  WOOL. 

Wool  buyers  and  mill  owners  that  purchase  A{r^„t  r, 
storekeepers,  complain  of  the  presence  of  munb^f^r  ,  ^'^  '^''"^  '"'J  «o"°try 
doaler  estimates  the  amount  aT^^cint  of  thTe^n  T/  >"  «'"=\^^'"'«  '^"P-  ^ne 
lower.  This  defect  is  most  generaUn  ^.1  L,  n!  ^'  ''f ''*  ^*^"  P^"«»  ^^^  proportion 
from  districts  where  the^ysC^f  agrfcuhure  1*^^11^°^^  '"i,"  '?''^.'"°  ^""'^'^  '"  '"t" 
I'-ng-woolled  breeds  and  feTades  of  tS   and1«  «p«    '^^"'i*^-    I*  »  confined  to  the 

Cotting  is  believed  to  be  due  rS™"?  L^  sTme'°b''°T  ''^'• 
produce  cotted  wool;  again  neglect  ot^l^ZTTu  ^T®  "^^^  ^"""^  "  tendency  to 
.nsufficient  feeding,  extreme  chTnS  of  toXratre  iliV„l"''**'^''  ™P~P«'  " 
«r-  all  blamed  for  the  cotting  Twril  Thl^  V-l-  '*^'  "^"^^  '""'^h.  eto., 
.u«rded  against  in  the  breeding  and 'rro  of  thTfloTk  Cotter"  '^''7'''  ""  •- 
value  as  it  can  be  used  in  only  the  chea^t  of  ^Si  ^  '"^'  ""  °^  '^'^  ''"'« 
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SECOND  OROWTII. 

A  second  growth  of  wool  lessens  the  value  of  a  fleece.  It  is  due  to  late  shearing. 
It  U  natural  for  the  sheep  to  lose  its  wool  each  spring,  and  nature  makes  an  effort  in 
that  direction.  If  shearing  is  delayed  after  the  beginning  of  warm  weather  tlie  fibns 
tend  to  separate  at  the  body  and  a  new  growth  commences  which  pushes  its  way  \.p 
into  the  fleece.  The  presence  of  new  short  wool  in  a  mature  fleece  is  troublesome  to 
the  manufacturer,  and,  therefore,  reduces  its  value.  Shearing  should,  therefore,  not 
be  delayed  after  warm  weather  sets  in. 


ill! 


;  if 
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TYING  WITH  BINDER  TWINE. 

With  one  accord  dealers  and  manufacturers  proclaim  against  the  tying  up  <,( 
fleeces  with  binder  twine.  The  following  quotation  from  a  reliable  wool  journal 
expresses  the  objection  to  thia  practice,  which  is  not  so  common  as  it  was  a  few 
years  ago: — 

'  Again  the  growers  of  fleece  wools  are  admonished  not  to  tie  wool  with  sisal  or 
binder  twine.  Manufacturers  and  dealers  are  up  in  arms  against  this  practice,  an<I 
the  manufacturer  is  more  and  more  refusing  to  accept  from  the  dealer  wool  tied  with 
sisal  or  binder  twine,  and  the  time  has  come  when  the  buyer  of  wool  muat  discrini;  - 
ate  against  this  kind  of  twine.  In  untying  the  fleeces,  it  is  impossible  to  remove  th 
kind  of  twine  without  leaving  some  of  the  fibres  in  the  wool.  This  cauaes  a  deftvt 
in  the  goods  when  made,  to  the  annoyance  and  loss  of  the  manufacturer,  who  ha.s  to 
put  such  pieces  of  goods  into  his  seconds.  It  leaves  white  or  yellow  streaks  throughout 
the  goods,  as  it  will  not  take  any  dye.  A  farmer  buying  a  piece  of  woollen  goods, 
either  black  or  coloured,  would  hardly  accept  a  piece  streaked  with  white  or  yellow. 
A  farmer  who  insists  on  tying  up  his  wool  with  binder  twine  will  run  the  risk  of 
having  it  rejected  altogether,  or  be  obliged  to  stand  a  reduction  of  several  cents  n 
pound.    Wool  should  be  tied  with  small,  hard  twine  that  will  not  rub  off.' 

Bange  Wools. 

A  wide  difference  of  opinion  prevails  among  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  regard 
to  Canadian  range  wools.  A  number  hold  a  rather  poor  opinion  of  them,  while  otlu  rs 
find  them  quite  satisfactory  for  the  manufacture  of  the  medium  fine  tweeds,  flannels, 
fine  blankets  and  underwear.  After  summing  up  the  various  opinions  the  writer 
concludes  that  these  wools  differ  widely  according  to  the  character  of  the  sheep  from 
which  they  are  shorn  and  the  care  given  to  them,  especially  during  the  winter  mui 
spring,  as  well  as  the  grading  and  general  care  given  the  wool  after  it  has  been  shorn. 
It  appears  to  be  perfectly  true  that  much  of  our  range  wool  lacks  uniformity  in 
quality  according  to  the  breeding  of  the  bands.  The  original  atocks  were  very  larg«l,v 
Merino,  but  all  the  grading  has  been  in  the  direction  of  mutton.  The  character  of  tlio 
wool,  therefore,  differs  according  to  the  number  and  breed  of  mutton  cros.sps  in  the 
shorn  sheep.  A  long  wool  cross  produces  a  coarser  wool  than  n  Down  cross,  and  so  <.n 
from  year  to  year  nnd  from  cross  to  fross. 

Again  a  preat  deal  of  complaint  is  expressed  with  regard  to  the  strength  of  flo.  .•< 
as  well  as  the  presence  of  coarse  fibres  known  as  '  kemp '  throughout  the  fleece.  .\n 
investigation  of  this  charge  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  conditions  complained  nf 
exist  in  tlie  product  of  careless  ranchers,  while  the  wool  raised  on  and  shipped  from 
well  managed  range  flocks  is  not  only  uniform  and  strong  in  fibre,  but  almost  or  quit." 
free  from  keiiip.  It  is  n  well  understood  foot  that  if  n  sheep  suffers  from  illnc-. 
shortage  of  food,  or  hardship  of  any  kind  producing  an  uT'thrifty  cnndition.  the  v.  "! 
ceases  to  grow  diirintr  tiint  jieriod.  It  not  only  ceases  to  gr-.A.  but  a  weak  place  known 
as  'break'  is  produced  nt  that  point.  The  'break'  in  range  wo,il  is  belioved  tn  bp 
caused  by  the  periirtls  of  severe  weather  and  shortage  of  fi^  experience.!  to  a  grrii.  r 
or  V«  dcgrr^  r^fh  wintrr  or  =prin-;.     Tiir  »ui,l  pn;ducrd  on  rai^i.s  U.al  provide  I i 


A^i«iH^^^;«^^v-=-^v. 
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proper  ^rnynt'  ^^S^  "^'Z'"^  -n  ^^  *'"-^*^'""  ""'"^  "^^  warehou.c«  is  their  lack  of 

bu.er  that  would  i„erea./the  X :At\Ze:ni::Tor  '^"""  """^^  ^'^ 

«eere?[:ri„T'i;r  nTpirad^^^^^^^^  irr'""^  '"'  ^°'"'  -->•  -"  ""*  "P-  -''  the 
proteet  the  sheep  dTnTitor^'r:  3  «  o7suTp?;Tfodder'^'^  t""  'r'''  '" 
feeding.  These  precautions  insure  continuous  thrift  of  the  h„n/  ."'  ^"'"  ^''"**" 
healthy  wool.     Their  methods  of  D-r«,i;nl  ft  i  ,     ^''"''•''  ""''  <"»>«<'q"ently 

separately  and  each  cT^sklptly^'utH'  Thrra^  Z'J'f  'T  j^  ^""^"  "^ 
wethers  over  one  year  old-  and^rd  rnm..  A  f'  I  '  '^'f ''"»=  2nd.  o.ves  a„d 
pickings  and  dead  ioo[  Each^adet  prnrrlvtlSri''  Tt^  T"^*^  "^  ^'''^1"'^'-' 
Firms  who  are  known  to  prod^ce^ro„d 3  1  '^j^""^*^  ""-l. ''«l«''l  or  put  up  in  sacks, 
higher  price  than  the  hapharrd"  ooUroJer      ""^  '""""   ''  "'  '^"'^"'"'^   --'-  '^ 

in  ^^'zz;^^^':z::'::::^j:z:^'  --!,^  p-  - '-  ^«'-  or 

done.     The  hailing  is  usuallv  doneTTl  K  ^-  P™^"^^'^  '*  !«  very  carefully 

ranging  in  weigh^frim  250  t„%ool!L!  ^"^^'^1  or  similar  machine.  The  bales 
cheap  -ncking.  Even Th^gh  the  aacrattr  P^  ^"^  ""''''  ^"'^  *'^*'"  '^^^'^'^^  ^'th 
no  injury.  Sacking  is  „,attfaotl^v  nToSdrT''  *T«P"'^"*'-  »»>'>  -"1  -ffer« 
a  sack  not  less  than  3|  pound  wiir«„Xdefivr^r  ^ '•""'=^  T''"""^  ''^  "^""^  = 
woo,  from  the  largest  Z  h.t  rnJ;,.^^.^!::!^;:':^-^-'  Cf  ""•    ^'^^ 


Fulled  Wool. 

In   addition    to   the   shorn    wool,    amounting    to    upwards    of    l:>000no<)   „        7 

I.»lli„,  i„,o  ,ho  .o«,.l  ck.J.  nXl  t,  U  Z  ill      t":  ■  "'"'■''   "  "",'"'  ■"  ""' 
l»T  hM»  »  ahn...  tlT«.   r-rJ-   _  - -u .  .      .  .    *      ^'"'    '      '"t"  "I'iBht  of  wool 
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able  to  hold  its  own  against  even  the  finest  imported  lines      Vnr  tJ,;.  -!-l 
knitting  inills  are  doing  a  flourishing  trade,  where^:;,  S  mTS    at  n'Tprr 

LTr  to'stJi;rr '^  ^°  ^""  ^^  ^^°*^-  -^  --'-^  ^'--  -p^tir. 

Th^ih^TrK^T  *'*?*^  cornplaincd  of  by  wool  pullers  is  the  presence  of  burrs 
These  have  to  be  clipped  out  by  hand  at  a  cost  of  from  1  cent  to  6  «nt8  ir  hidle 
before  the  pulling  is  commenced.    Apart  from  the  exry^n^  «f  fL  i.k  -It  ^     ,  • 
much  iniui^.  more  es^cially  if  it  be'lambWcJrwS"       ^a    st  v^u^  T\il 
opinion  of  the  pullers  the  sheep  raisen.  are  not  altogether  to  Wam^  for  thU  defect     It 


Shearingr. 

The  date  of  sheanng  has  much  to  do  with  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  fleece 
Sheep  not  clipped  until  the  weather  is  warm  will  rub  off  considerable  wool  becTuTe 
they  are  too  warm.  They  also  collect  much  dirt  of  one  sort  or  other.  Sheep  should 
be  shorn  while  the  weather  is  quite  cool,  cold  some  would  caU  it.  A  better  fleece  i^ 
secured,  the  sheep  do  better  af  .rwards  as  they  do  not  suffer  from  the  heat  and^k^ 

iomachT  "  °°  *°  "^'^^  '"*'''''*  °'  *°  '°™  ^^^y  ^»"-  '°  "h£ 

Sheep  should  be  shorn  on  a  clean,  dry  floor.     The  fleece  should  be  carefully 

trimmed  either  before  or  after  shearing.     Stained  locks  or  tags  should  be  put  in  a 

mZJ'J^  '1-  ^r^'Y  "^T'i  ^l"''"  °^«""»  ^°'  '"^«-  The  fleece  should  be 
folded  neady  skin  side  out  and  tied  with  sufficient  twisted  wool  or  'wool  twine'  to 
hold  It  together.    Afterwards  it  can  be  put  into  sacks  or  bales 

In  shearing,  the  shears  or  clippers  should  be  held  clo«  to  the  body  and  not  allowed 
to  run  off  at  a  tangent  cutting  the  staple  into  two  or  more  pieces,  thus  seriously 
injuring  much  good  wool.  oenousiy 


The  Outlook. 

At  t^  moment  the  wool  man  is  having  a  dull  time,  but  wool  is  the  genuine 
article  and  will  come  into  its  own.  It  has  always  had  its  ups  and  downs  and  like  all 
other  necessities,  it  will  rise  and  fall  in  value  according  to  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  people  and  the  caprice  of  fashion.  During  the  later  part  of  the  year  1907  and  the 
eariy  months  of  1908  no  class  of  woollen  manufacturer  has  seen  fit  to  stock  up  for 
the  future.  Even  though  the  prices  have  been  low  purchasing  has  been  done  in  a 
very  conservative  way,  with  the  result  that  Wool  has  been  accumulating  The 
faithful  sheep  has  been  yielding  as  well  as  before,  and  at  the  same  time  the  shoddy 
mills  have  by  no  means  been  idle. 

The  Canadian  sheepman  need  have  no  fears  for  the  future  of  the  wool  side  of 
the  business,  provided  be  tsk^  presautio-  te  produce  healthy,  tlean  wool  and  gives 
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other  vegetable  matter.  Mutton  wiitnt?nnr  T  T^'^J"  ^'°'°  »>""»'  <=l'aff.  -ad 
theep  raUer.  but  the  wool  nidel^ n^toZaZZ^ ^  '^^"^  "'"^  °^  ^''^  ^'"'^'^'" 
h«  flocks  .ccording  to  the  condition  of  ^'h^'eis  01."'"  "''"""  ^''^  '«^^""«  ^'- 


'THE  IA8T  OP  THE  FLOCK' 

(By  Wordtworth.J 


In  distant  countries  have  I  been, 
And  yet  I  have  not  often  seen 
A  healthy  man,  a  man  full  grown, 
Weep  m  the  public  roads  alone. 
But  fluch  a  one,  on  English  ground. 
And  in  the  broad  highway,  I  met; 
Along  the  broad  highway  he  came. 
His  cheeks  with  teais  were  wet; 
Sturdy  he  seemed,  though  he  was  aad: 
And  in  his  anna  a  lamb  he  had. 


He  saw  me,  md  he  turned  aside. 
As  If  he  wished  himself  to  hide- 
And  with  his  coat  did  then  essay 
lo  wipe  those  briny  tears  away. 
Ifollowed  him   and  said,   'My  friend, 
WT^t  ails  you?  Wherefore  weep  you  so? ' 

H.l.r^°°°'^'^'''    Thia  lusty  lamb, 
He  makes  my  tears  to  flow. 

To-day  I  fetched  him  from  the  rock; 
He  18  the  last  of  all  my  flock. 

ui 

'4^}°°*.^  """'  ^°''°«'  *  "°«le  man, 
And  after  youthful  follies  ran. 

Though  little  given  to  care  and  thought, 
l^et,  80  It  was.  an  ewe  I  bought; 

And  other  sheep  from  her  I  raised. 

As  healthy  sheep  as  you  might  see; 

And  then  I  married,  and  wes  rich 

AS  i  coajd  wibh  to  be; 

Of  sheep  I  numbered  a  full  score. 

And  every  year  increased  my  store 
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'  Year  after  year  my  stock  it  grew ; 

And  from  this  one,  this  single  ewe, 

Full  fifty  comely  sheep  I  raised. 

As  fine  a  flock  as  ever  grazed ! 

Upon  the  Quantock  Hills  they  fed; 

They  throve,  and  we  at  home  did  thrive; 

This  last  lamb  of  all  my  store 

Is  all  that  is  alive; 

And  now  I  care  not  if  we  die. 

And  perish  all  of  poverty. 


'Six  children.  Sir,  had  I  to  feed; 

Hard  labour  in  a  time  of  need! 

My  pride  was  tamed,  and  in  our  grief 

I  of  the  parish  asked  relief. 

They  say  I  was  a  wealthy  man; 

My  sheep  upon  the  uplands  fed 

And  it  was  fit  that  thence  I  took 

Whereof  to  buy  us  bread. 

'  Do  this :   how  can  we  give  to  you," 

They  cried,   "what  to  the  poor  is  due?" 

n 

'I  sold  a  sheep,  as  they  have  said, 
And  bought  my  little  children  bread. 
And  they  were  healthy  with  their  food; 
For  me, — it  never  did  m6  good. 
A  woeful  time  it  was  for  me. 
To  see  the  end  of  all  my  gains. 
The  pretty  flock  which  I  had  reared 
With  all  my  care  and  pains, 
To  see  it  melt  like  snow  away. 
For  me  it  was  a  woeful  day. 


vn 

'Another  still!    and  still  another! 

A  little  lamb  and  then  its  mother! 

It  was  a  vein  that  never  stopped, — 

Like  blood-drops  from  my  herd  they  dropped 

Till  thirty  were  not  left  alive. 

They  dwindled,  dwindled,  one  by  one; 

And  I  may  say,  that  many  a  time 

I  wished  that  all  were  gone, — 

Reckless  of  what  might  come  at  last, 

Wfere  but  the  bitter  struggle  past. 

vin 

'To  wicked  deeds  I  was  inclined, 
And  wick*»d  fancies  crossed  my  mind; 
And  every  man  I  chanced  to  see, 
I  iLought  he  knew  some  ill  of  me; 
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No  peace,  no  comfort  could  I  find 

•No  eaw   within  doom  or  without; 
And  craxily  and  wearily 

I  went  my  work  about; 

A^  vi  "'^  T"^  *"  '^^  ^'°'°  home. 
And  h,de  my  head  where  wild  beasts  roam. 


'Sir!   'twas  a  precious  flock  to  me. 

As  dear  as  my  own  children  be; 

^or  daily  with  my  growing  store 

1  loved  my  children  more  and  more. 

Alasl   It  was  an  evil  time; 

God  cursed  me  in  my  sore  distr^s: 

^  pray,  yet  every  day  I  thought 

1  loved  my  children  leas; 

And  every  week,  and  every  day, 

Jly  flock  U  seemed  to  melt  away 


F?5,*^''?'^i^'  ^}''  «»''  "«ht  to  see! 
From  ten  to  flv6,  from  five  to  three, 
A  lamb,  a  wether  and  a  ewe;— 
And  then  at  last  from  three  to  two; 
And  of  my  fifty,  yesterday 
I  had  but  only  one. 

And  here  it  lies  upon  my  arm. 
Alas!  And  I  have  none; 

To-day  I  fetched  it  from  the  rock; 
It  IS  the  last  of  all  my  flock.' 
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